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PREACHED FEBRUARY 3, 1771. 



St. Matth. xiii. 51, 52. 

Jems saith untjo them. Have ye understood 
all these things ? They say unto him, Fea, 
Lord. Then said he unto them. Therefore 
every scribe which is instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that 
is an householder, which hringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old. 

IF there be any difBculty in these Wordt^ it 
will be removed by considering the manners 
of that time^ in which Jesus lived, i^nd the 
ideas of those persons^ to whom he addressed 
himself. 
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2 SERMON I. 

■ 

The Israelites were a plain, frugal people; 
abundantly supplied with all things needful to 
the convenient support of life, but very sparingly 
with such as come under the notion of ornaments 
or superflui^s^ T];iQy . drei/K their means of 
subsistence chiefly from pasturage, agriculture, 
and other rural occupations. Gold and Silver 
was scarce among the ancient Jews i and the 
less necessary to them, as they had little traffic 
among themselves, and still less with their 
pagan neighbours ; the wisdom of their Law 
having purposely restramed, and, upon the 
matter, prohibited, all the gainful ways of 
commerce. • 

Now, to a people, thus circ»mstaii^ed, %m^ 
fumkhed", in a good degree,, with arts and 
manufactures, and but slenderly provided with 
the means ef exchange for th^ eomnnodities 
tlwjr- produce ; management, thril^^ »nd what 
wis call good husbandry J ilMist ksv^ beeft a 
capital virtae. Itousehotdlers ¥fere especidly 
concerned to hoard up, and keep by them, in 
cqja^ll^^ 911, 9iich( tlvfog^ ^3 t^ig^t Ve iseqfu^iskt 
^\m^ %Q clwth pr fi$<^4 th^h fc^ctixQ faoiilies., 
Aa^ tb(^refl^'9,;a^t^^y ^»5^c;ootinug% ntiAJi^ng^ 
^k wJidiitiQii^ to, the» sjiQQki, 50 tbi^y capefWly 
preserved what things they had, provide^ tb^ 
were of a nature to be preserved, although 



ssRiieM L $ 

tkae somI nee bad impaired the grace, or di-^ 
Qiinisfaed the vahiCy of ^emi Thuffy tbey had 
things new and old laid op in tbenr store-hOHse^ 
©r trcMAry (for these provisions were indeed 
their treasure)^ wbieh^ «8 the text says, th^y 
could bring for thy on any emergency that 
called for them. 

And to this Jewish It(n$seholder, thus for* 
ihished and pkrepanred for al) occasions, otnr Lord 
ccrnipai^es the scribe, instructed unto the kihg^ 
ioai of heaven, iti' other words, the ministefy 
or preacher of the GospeL Every such scrU^ 
#as to be suitably pifovided with what might 
beserviceabfe tor those comiiaitted to hid charger 
And the Tdxt delivers it^ as a general in^ 
Jerence horn the example of Christ him^lf 
(who, from a variety of topics, some new^ 
some old, had been instructing his disciples in 
this cl>apter), that we, the teachers 6f his re- 
Ugien, should likewise have m store a' variety 
<rf knowledgpe for the supply of his church, and 
that we should not be backward or ^ring, a9 
we see occasion, in the use of it. THEREFokE, 
says he, that is, ^r this end^ t&at your re- 

» l»» TWO — referring to the good eflfect of this way of 
fesiching on tlie disciples^ whom it had enabled, as they 
cft>ti£bssed> to^ wndttstawd' the things, which Jesus' had 

■ 

luiglittiiBm. 

B 2 



4 SERMON I. 

specttve charges may be well and perfectly h>^ 
structed by you, as you have been by me, 
every scribe, which is instructed unto the Idng- 
drnn of heaven, is like unto a man that is an 
householder^ which bringeth forth out of' hi^ 
treasure things new and old. 

It is true, if this instruction of our Lord 
and Master had concerned only the preachers 
of the word, I might have found a fitter place 
and occasion for a discourse upon it. But the 
case is much otherwise ; and it concerns all 
the faithful to understand what the duty of 
those is, who are intrusted to dispense the word 
of life, lest they take offence at the ministry, 
without cause, and so deprive themselves of 
the fruit which they might otherwise reap 
from it. 

Let me therefore lay before you some plain 
considerations on the aphorism in the text;.^ 
and submit it to yourselves how fer they may 
deserve the notice of all Christians. 

It would be ridiculous, no doubt, to torture 
a meer figure of speech ; and to pursue a me* 
taphor through all the minute applications; 
which an ordinary imagination might find or 
invent for it But I shall not be suspected of 
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trifling in this sort^ when I only conclude^ 
from the comparison of a Christian Scribe to 
the Jewish Householder ; 

I, That all the treasures of knowledge^ 
whidi the minister of the Gospel may have 
laid up in his mind, are destined, mt to the 
purposes of vanity y hut to the use of his 
charge ; for such must have been the intention 
of a reasonable Householder ^ in the stock of 
provisions he had so carefully collected : 

II. That such use must be estimated from 
the apparent wants of tltose, to whom this 
knowledge is dispensed ; for so the frugal 
householder expends his provisions on those 
who evidently stand in need of them : And , 

II L Lastly, That among these wants, some, 
at certain conjunctures, may be more general^ 
or mare pressings than ordinary ; and then 
his first care must be to relieve these, though 
other real, and perhaps considerable wants, 
be, for the present, neglected by him : just, 
again, as the discreet householder is anxious to 
provide against an uncommon distress that 
b^&lls his whole family, or the greater part 
of it, or that threatens the immediate destruc- 
tion of those whom it befalls, though he sus* 
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pend his care^ foi- a season, of ptrticuUr, oi^ 
less momentous distresses. 

In these three respects, then, I propose to 
ijluftrate and enforce the comparison of the 
Text, without any apprehension of being 
thought to do violence to it. 

I. The knowledge of a well-instructed Scribe ' 
must be directed to the edification of his 
charge, and not at ail to the gratification of his 
own vanity. 

This conclusion results immediately from the 
subject of the comparison. For the Christian 
Scribe is not compared to a prince, who is 
allowed, and even expected, to consult his own 
state and magnificence ; or, to one of those 
popular magistrates in ancient times, whose 
office it was to exhibit splendid shews, and fur- 
nish expensive entertainments, to th^ir fellow^* 
citizens ; but to a. plain Jewish householder, 
who had nothing to regard beyond the neces- 
sary, or, at most, decent accommodation of hia 
family, 

j^nd the comparison is aptly made, as we 
shall see if we consider, either the end of a 
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pi^clv^'ft dfike^ or the decwtm of hit cha- 
meter* 

His oFFics obliges him to intend the most 
essential interests of mankind^ the reformatiott 
of their lives^ and the Baivatioti of their souh^ 
And when the object of his care is so import 
tttnt^ what wonder if alt inferior considerations 
(all before it ? 

Besides^ th6 Christian preacher has a canu 
mission to dischai^^ a divine message to de^ 
liver. And in such a case^ men look not for 
ingenuity, but fidelity. An ancient^ or a mo*- 
dern sophist may make what excursions he 
thinks fit into the wide fields of science % and 
may entertain us with his learning, or his wit^ 
as he finds himself able. He may, I say^ do 
this ; for he has only to reoommend himself to 
our esteem, and to acquire a little popular rc^ 
putation. But wx have a disperUation com^ 
mitted to us, a Jarm of sound wards^ from 
which we must not depart^ a doctrine^ which 
we are to deliver with uncorruptnessy gravity, 
sincerity^. We please not men, but God ; or 
if men, to their good, only, to edification ^. 

b Tit. fi. 7. « Rom. XV. %. 
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The JDECORUM of our character requirei^ toci> 
that we be superior to all the arts of vanity and 
ostentation. Even in secular professions, it is 
expected that this rule of propriety be ob- 
served. A Physician would be ridiculous, that 
was more curious in penning a prescription, 
than in weighing the matter of it : and the 
Advocate would be little esteemed, that should 
be more solicitous to display himself, than to 
serve his client. How much more then may 
^t be expected from a preacher of righteous'^ 
nesSy that he should forget his own personal 
importance amid the high concerns of his pror 
fession ) 

And such was indeed the conduct of our 
best guides, in the ministry. The ancient 
Fathers were, many of them, richly furnished 
with all the endowments, that might be re^ 
quired to set themselves off to Mie utmost ad* 
vantage. Yet we find them, in their homilies 
and discourses to the people, inattentive to 
every thing but their main end ; delivering 
themselves, with an energy indeed, but a 
plainness and even negligence of expression \ 

^ They did this with design^ and on principle 5 as ap- 
pears from St. Austin's discourse de DoctrinA Christiand, 
in which he instructs the Christian preacher to employ^ oq 
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that tempts frivolous readers^ somettmes^ to 
make a doubt of their real^ and^ from other 
monuments of their skill and pains^ unques- 
tioned abilities. 

And^ in this contempt of secular fame^ they 
did but copy the example of St. Paul himself, 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles ; who, though 
distinguished by the sublimest parts, though 
profound in bis knowledge of the Law, and 
not unacquainted with Gentile learning, affected 
no display either of his natural or acquired ta- 
lents, but, as he tells us himself (and his 
writings attest the truth of his declaration)^ 
determined to hnow nothings among the faith* 
ful, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified^. 

' Not that what abilities we have, are always 
to lie concealed. There are occasions, n no 
doubt, when they may properly, that is, use- 
same occasioii9j inel^aRt and even barbarous terms and 
expressions, the better to suit himself to the apprehen* 
sions of his less informed hearers — non curante illo, qui 
docet, quantA ehquentid doceat, sed qiumtd evidentid, Cu» 
jus evidentue dUigens appetitus aliquando negligit verba cul^ 
tiara, nee curat quid ben^ timet , sed quid beni indicet atque 
intimet quod ostendere intendit^f^ and what follows. L. ir. 
p. 74. . £d. Erasm. t. iii. 

« 1 Cor. p. 9. 
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ftilljr, be exerted. But the minwter of th^ 
Go6pel does not go in quest of such occastotii : 
he only adapts himself to them, when they 
come in his way ; and then pursues them no 
farther than the end, lie has in view, the edi- 
fication of others, not his own credit, d^nmands 
from him. 

By this rule, the preachers of the word are 
to conduct themselves. By the same rule, it 
will, therefore, be but just to estimate their 
charitable labours ; and, when we see nothing 
to admire in them, to conclude. That this 
plainness of character may not be always owing 
to incapacity, but sometimes, at least, to dis- 
cretion and the higher regards of duty. 

And this candoui*, as liable as it \^ to mis- 
interpretati^, ti^ill liot be thought excessive, 
if you reflect, that,:a$, in ^erteralj they are 
bound to consult the good of their charge, and 
to deliver not hihg to their auditors, but what 
they foresee, or presume at least, will be useful 
to them : So 

• 

II. In the next place, The^ degree of that 
utility must be regarded by the prudent dis- 
penser of God's word, and can only be estimated 
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by the apparent wants of those, to whom hid 
instructions are addressed. 

It is an especial part of the Jumseholder^s 
prudence to take care, that his treasure be laid 
out on those, who havie most need of it. He 
has enough to do, perhaps, to satisfy the more 
preefsing demands of his domestics ; and the 
rules of a good oeconomy require that he regard 
those, before their humourous inclinations, of 
even their more tolerable necessities. To speak 
in Jewish ideas. He, that wants a coat^ to de- 
fend himself from the injuries of the weather, 
must be supplied with that necessary garment^ 
though he go without a chah ; or, when a piec^ 
of bread is called for, it must be administered 
to the hungry, though others be mad6 to wait 
for their delicacies of milk and honey ; or, a 
lamb from the fold may be served up at an orf 
dinary feast, while the fatted calf is reserved 
for some more solemn occasion. 

Just thus it is in the' dispensation of the 
word. We apply ourselves, first and princi- 
pally, to relieve the more importunate demands 
of our hearers ; and, not being able, at the 
«ame time, to provide for all, we prefer the case 
of those whp are starving for the want of neces^ 
Bary instruction, to that of others who are in a 
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condition to subsist on what hath already been 
imparted to them. 

Hence it is, that we are most frequent in 
pressing the fundamental truths of the Gospel : 
as well knowing, that very many have yet to 
learn, or at least to digest, the iSrst principles 
of their religion ; and that few, in compariscHi^ 
are either prepared, or enough disposed^ to go 
on to perfection. 

There are those, perhaps, who expect us to 
clear up some nice point of casuistry, or to lay 
open to them the grounds and reasons of some 
obnoxious article in the Christian Creed : in a 
word, they would take it kindly of us, if, drop- 
ping the common topics, which have been long 
and much worn in the service of religion, we 
provided some fresh ones, for their entertain* 
ment ; and instead of the stale fragments^ 
which are always at hand, and lie open to all 
the family, we served up to them something 
of better taste from the inner rooms of our 
store-house, where our choicest viands are laid, 
up. AH this is extremely well : and in due 
season, so far as is fitting, the charitable disr 
penser of God's word will not be wanting to 
their expectations ; for he has gathered nothing, 
)ipweye]:.rfu^ or exquisite^ in the course of hi> 
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household industry, of which he does not wish 
them to partake. But, for the present, he 
iSnds this indulgence to be out of place : he 
sees, that the plainest duties of life, and the 
most unquestioned articles of the faith, are, first 
of all, to be inculcated : he perceives, that 
numbers wjLnt to be put in mind of old prac- 
tical truths ; and perhaps he understands, that 
even those, who are the most forward to call 
out for novelties in speculation, do not make 
this demand with the best grace. . He could 
amuse them, it may be, with a curious theolo- 
gical Lecture : but what if their sense of divine 
things be dead ? what if they want to have 
their minds stimulated by the admonitions, 
and their consciences alarmed with the terrors, 
of the Gospel ? 

The question is not put at hazard. For so, 
the Roman Governor was impatient to hear 
St. Paul concerning the faith in Christ; 
when yet the Apostle chose to reason with 
him of righteotisness, temperance, and judge- 
ment to come : plain moral topics, such as had 
often been discussed before him in the schools 
of philosophy, but were now resumed to 
good purpose^ for in the end, we are told, 
Felix trembled^ 
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Even, in the case of those^ ivho may b6 
decent in their Hves^ who are enough instructed 
in what is called morality^ nay^ and would 
take it ill to be thought wanting in a com- 
petent share of religious knowledge^ a discourse 
on the elements of the faith may not be, al- 
together, unseasonable. For there are, of 
these, who exclude Religion^ from their 
scheme of morality ; or Christianity y from their 
scheme of religion ; or who, professing Chris* 
tianity, scarce know what Redemption meaos : 
who are yet to learn with what awful, yet filial, 
piety, they are to IooJl up to God the Father;. 
who reflect not, what transcendant honour k 
due from, them to God the Sou ; and who have 
scarce, perhaps, beared, or have little regarded^ 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

If any such attend our assemblies, thinlc 
not macb that we are ready to impart to thenei 
the plainest, the commonest, because the mo6t 
necessary^ instruction: amd, though we would 
consult the wants of all, you are not to be sur- 
pri2ed, or disgusted^ if we run to the relief of 
those first, who want our assistance most ; and, 
like the good householder^ bestow our old 
things, on the needy and indigent, before we 
expend our new on the curious and delicate ; 
who might, we will say, be better accommo^ 



d»t)^ witfo tliem, but are wA^ in the meftn 
tji^e, destitute of wh^t ia needfql to their spi- 
ritwl Ufe. But 

III. This Gs^re is more e&pecialiy required 
of tb^ Christian Scribe^ when his charge, is^ 
e3ipic>s<H), i«i certain conjqaiicturesy to new aodii 
e^itraordifiifEMy wants, which ^ if not relieved in 
tlie instant, may grow to be ruinous, and ah* 
solut^ly feti) : then, above all„ he i& to con- 
sider, not what instruction is most aeceptobl^ 
to his hearers, but what their critical situation 

For, here again, the example of the watch- 
ful afid benefieent householder, is our direction. 
Tte setsoQ may be uncommonly severe and 
inclement: or, a dangerous, perhaps a coi^ 
tigioiift disease, afflicts his &mily; and then 
the iK^rmeat, although the coarsest, clothing 
miKst be sought out for the naked ; and not 
the mo«i palatable, but the mosi wholesooB^ 
foody must be administered to the sick. 

IKaaaters, like these, sometimes befall the 
hottsebold of Clmst. A eoM atheistic spirit; 
pvevailfi, and ehiUs the vital principles of all 
vijrtuf;^ m well as* veligion:: or a pestileut 
heresy spreads its venom through the church. 
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and turns the medicine of life itself^ the salutuy 
instruction of God*s word, unless prepared atld 
applied by skilful hands, into a deadly poison. 
Then it is that the well-appointed Scribe emu- 
lates the generous care and pains of the good 
householder ; and whatever he has in store, of 
ancient or modem collection, whether of phi- 
losophy or criticism, whether of eloquent per- 
suasion or sound logic, all must be brought 
forth, to warm the piety, or to purify the faith^ 
of his hearers. 

We, of this nation, have not been so happy 
^s to want examples of such distresses. 

1. The fanatical sects, that sprung up in 
abundance amid the confusions of the last 
century, had so corrupted the word of God 
by their impure glosses on the Gospel-doctrine 
of Grace, that the age became immoral on 
principle, and, under the name of Saints^ en- 
gendered a hateful brood of profligate Anti^ 
nomians; that. is, a sort of Christians, if they 
may be so called, , who turned the grace of 
God into licentiousness, and, to magnify his 
goodness, very conscientiously transgressed his 
Laws. In a word, they taught, that the 
elect were above ordinances, and might be 



«9ved without, nay in defiance of, the ta^ 

^ This horri4 divinity struck so directly at the . 
root |rf all true religion, that it could not but 
akrm the zeal of good m^n. Accordingly^ 
iitioMt the time of the Restoration?, and fof 
»oine years after it, a number . of eminent pi- 
vines (and ONE especially, well known, and 
deservedly honoured, in this place^) bent all 
their nerves to expose and confound so perr 
nicious a heresy: and with so invincibly ^ 
force of plain and perspicuous reasoning, as 
brought most men to their senses, and effect 
tually silenced, or disgraced, the rest. They 
opened the grounds and obligations of morality 
so plainly, and set the Gospel schemeof sal- 
tation through Jhithj ivorking hy charity, in 
so full and striking a light, that injured P^irtite 
recovered her ancient honours, and yet was 
taught to acknowledge a just dependance on 
saving Faith. 

Such was the triumph of enlightened reason 
and well-interpreted Scripture over Antinomir^ 
anism : while yet many perverse, and mpr<g 
mistaken, hearers of those days, were ready to 
revile their teachers, for dwelling so much |tnd 

f Archbishop Tillotson. 
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SO long on these old topics, and would have 
gladly received other, and more novel in^truo^ 
tions, at their hands. 

S. But no\y the licence of that age, which 
followed the Restoration, was gone over, on the 
sudden, into other extravagances, equally ruin- 
ous to' the souls of men. 

It had been made too clear to b6 denied, 
that moral righteousness is of indispensable 
obligation, so long as there is a God to serve, 
or common sense is allowed to have any hand 
in explaining liis laws. To get rid then of so 
inconvenient a restraint, as genuine morality ; 
ipany daring spirits of that time, rushed into 
Atheism ; while the more timid, took refuge 
in Popery. For, to disown a moral Gover- 
nour, or to admit that any observances of su-r 
perstition can release men from the duty of 
obeying him, equally serves the purpose of 
those, who resolve to be as wicked as they dare, 
or as little virtuous as they can. 

These new evils, each of which, in its turn^ 
the court itself had countenanced, or intro- 
duced, called for fresh remedies; and it was 
not long before they were adminirtered, with 
effect. The same eminent persons, who had 
vindicated moral virtue^ now supported the 
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caus^ of piety ^ and of protestantism^ with 
equal success* They overturned all the pro- 
phaneness^ and ail the philosophy of Atheisrhy 
from its foundations : and^ with resistless ar- 
gument^ haffled the presumption, and beat 
down the sophistry, of the church of Rome.f 
Yet these matchless servants of truth were 
charged by some, with indiscretion in bringing 
to light all the horrors of atheistic impiety, 
though in order to expose them ; and with 
preposterous zeal, in directing all their efforts 
against Popery, though it wore, at that time, 
so malignant an aspect on all our dearest in-^ 
terests^ 

They were not, howeVer, diverted by these 
clamours from pursuing their honest pur- 
poses : and we owe it to them, in a great mea- 
sure, that tliese two systems of iniquity, I mean^ 
Atheism, and Popery, are no longer in repute 
among us. 

3. Still, the state of the times may be altered, 
without being much improved. For, though 
few will avow direct Atheism, and not many, 
I hope, are proselyted to Popery, yet the 
number of those is not small, who are but 
Protestants^ in name; and scarce Deists^ in 
reality. Many profess, or secretly entertain, 



a ^sbelief of Sili revealed Religion ; and many 
mGtit tike unwarrantable, liberties with the 
Chrintisth faith^ though they pretend to respect 
it. At the same time,, as extremes begfet eaofe 
dthet-, th^re are those who seem relapsing iato 
the old exploded fanaticism of the last age; 
firom a false zeal, it may be, to counteract 
the ill impression of those other licentious 
principles. 

'jflius is the unbalanced mind of man always 
shifting from one excess into another ; and 
rarely knows to sustain itself in that just mean, 
which pure religion and right reason demand. 
Wonder not therefore, that our cares are still 
suited to the exigencies of our hearers ; and 
that wfe labour to supply them with that pro- 
vision of sacred truth, which they most want ; 
that we strive to excite in them awful ideas 
of God's moral government ; are instant in 
season and out of season to assert the utility, 
the importance, the necessity of divine revela- 
tion ; and are anxious to maintain the' prero- 
gatives of Christian faith, yet without depre- 
ciating the moral Law, or infringing the rights 
of natural reason: that we admonish you to 
think soberly, to inquire modestly, and to 
belieVe what the word of -God expressly teaches, 
though ye do not, and can not, many tiines, 
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comprehend the height and depth of divine 
wisdom : that we remember^ in short, M^at is 
required of Stewards, who are appointed to 
dispense the treasures tof Christian knowledge, 
and to superintend the household of God; 

I have now gone through the several topics, 
which our Lord^g parable of the Householder 
seem^ naturally to i^ggest to me: not so 
much with a view to make our own apology 
(for if we do not oui* duty, we deserve, and if 
we do, we want, none) as to set before you a 
just idea of our office and ministry, that so ye 
may judge rightly and equitably of us, for 
your own sakes. For it is not indifferent to. 
the householdy what opinion is entertained of 
the Householder. Many will not suffer him 
to relieve their wants, or perhaps acknowledge 
they have any wants to be relieved, if they do 
not conceive with some respect of his discre- 
tion, at least, and good-will. 

And though, in the discharge of our duty to 
all, we may seem to neglect many, and may 
even dissatisfy, nay offend some ; yet, on re- 
flexion, you will see that we are not wanting 
to our trust — if we always endeavour to dispense 
salutary doctrines — if, especially, we dispense 
such as the apparent and urgent necessities of 
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men call for-— and, above all, if we be ready 
to dispens[e all our treasures, new and old, 
when the more alarming distresses of the 
Christian church require, on occasion, our best 
attention and liberality. 

To conclude : We respect your good opinion ; 
nay, perhaps, are too solicitous to obtain it* 
But we would, OP we should, in the first place, 
please him, who hath called us to server arid 
expects us to be Jaithful, in all his hmse ?. 
For we presume to be something more than 
Orators, or Philosophers, plausible and arti- 
ficial discoursers, who have nothing in view 
but their own credit, ^nd are eloquent or in- 
genious, that is, vain^ by profession. We 
have a character to sustain of greater dignity, 
but less ostentation. For we preach not our-^ 
selves, but Christ Jesus our Lord ; and our-r 
selves, your servants for Jesus sake ^. 

K Heb. iiu 2. h 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
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1 Cor. X. 15. 
I speak as to wise men : judge ye what I say. 

m 

Though St, Paul said this to the Corin- 
thians^ on a particular occasion, in reference 
to a single argument he was then prosecuting, 
and possibly not without an intended sarcasm 
oiv those whom he here qualifies with the name 
of ff^ise meriy yet the words themselves express 
the Apostle's oion constant practice ; and what 
is more^ they express the general spirit and 
genius of that Religion, which he was com- 
missioned to teach* 
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For the Christian ReUgion, divine as it is ill 
its origin, sublime in its precepts, and profound^' 
in its. mysteries, yet condescends to apply itself 
to the rational faculties of mankind ; and, se^ . 
cure in its own native truth and evidence, 
challenges thie wise arid learned to judge of its 
pretentions. 

So that we may r^ard the declaration of the 
text, as ' a standing precept to the Ministers of 
the word, to speak as to wise men ; and to thp 
hearers of it, to use their best faculties, in 
judging of what they say. 

These then shall be the two parts of niy disr 
course upon it. JEach will suggest some im-» 
portant reflexions to the persons respectively 
concerned ; to us,^ who preach the word, ahd\ 
to YOU, who hear it. 

I. The Religion of Jesus was designed ft^ 
the instruction of all sorts and degrees of men. 
Nay, it is even alledged as one mark of iti 
divinity by Jesus himself, that not only the 
rich and wise, but'the poor and simple, have 
the Gospel preached unto them\ And froift 
the different reception of it, at first, by tbes^ 

? Matt. xi. 15. 
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two sets of men, we may perhaps see which of 
them deserved it most. But be this as it will, 
the Christian Rehgion was destined for the use 
of all mankind. Its saving truths are to be made 
known to all : yet with some difference in the 
mode of teaching them, according to the capa- 
cities of those to whom they are addressed. 

To PLAIN AND ILLITERATE MEN, who haVC 

no prejudices to counteract the virtue of God's 
word, and no pride of reason or science to ques^ 
tion its authority, the true and proper way is, ' 
no donbt, to represent the great truths of the 
Gospel, simply and clearly, accompanied with 
its m6re general and obvious proofs, and en- 
forced upon them with all the earnestness of 
exhortation. These proofs^ and this exhorta- 
tion, carry such light and force in them, as 
may be reasonably expected to have an effect 
upon all men: yet to the wise, who are 
pompted by their curiosity, to habits of in-^ 
quiry, to ask a reason of the hope that is in 
iis\ and who are qualified by their parts and 
studies to judge of such reason, we are in-« 
strutted to address a more elaborate answer , or 
apology, 

k I Pet iu. 5. 
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The question then will be, On what frin- 
CEPLEs SUCH Apology MUST be formed ? A 
question the more important, because the ape* 
logies of all times have been too generally con- 
structed on false and pernicious principles ; on 
such as cannot support, but rather tend td 
^eakeii and disgrace, the very cause they weuld 
defend. 

Such were the apologies, many times, of the 
ancient Christians, who would incorporate 
with th& divine religion of Jesus the vain 
doctrines of the Gentile philosophy : and $uch 
have been too often the more modem apoh^ 
gieSj which debase the word of God, and cor- 
rupt it^ with the dreams of our presumptuous 
metaphysics. 

Our Religion has suffered much in both these 
ways: not, that reason or philosophy of any 
kind, truly so called, can dis-serve the cause of 
a divine Religion ; but that we reason and 
philosophize falsely, or perversely ; that is, • 
we apply falshood to truth; or, we misapply' 
truth itself, in subjecting the incomprehensible 
mysteries of our faith to the scrutiny and mi- 
Dute discussion of our best reason. 
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From these miscarriages^ we are admonished 
what tQ avoid : the example of the Apostle 
Paul, who spake as to wise men, may instruct 
us in the right way of prosecuting the defence 
pf the Gospel. 

From him, then, we learn to frame our an- 
swers and apologies to incjuisitive men, on the 
great established truths of natural and revealed 
Religion; to assert the expediency of divine 
Revelation, from the acknowledged weakness 
and corruption of human nature, and from the 
moral attributes of the Deity ; to illustrate the 
(economy of God's dispensations to mankind 
by arguments taken from that oeconomy itself: 
to reason with reverence ^ on the nature of 
those dispensations, to shew what their general 
scope and purpose is, how perfect an agreement 
there is between them, and how divinely they 
are made to depend on each other- 

In doing this, we shall find room for the 
pxercise of our best and most approved reason ; 
we shall look far ourselves, (and be able to let 
others) into the harmony of the divine coun- 
pils, ^s they are set before us in the inspired 
volumes: and, though we may not penetrate 

\ 1 Pet. iii. 15. 
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all the depths and obscurities of those councils, 
yet, as in contemplating the works of God, 
which we know but in part, we can demon*- 
strate his eternal poiver and Godhead^ so, in 
studying his word, we shall see enough of his 
unsearchable wisdom and goodness, to put to 
silence the ignorance of foolishy and to satisfy 
the inquiries of wtsCj men. 

I say, to satisfy the inquiries of wise men : 
for wise men do not expect to have all difficul- 
ties in a divine system cleared up, and evety 
minute question, which may be raised about it, 
answered (for this, God himself, the author 
and finisher of it, can only perform, and much 
less than this is abundantly sufficient for onr 
purpose) ; but all they desire is to see the seve- 
ral parts of it so far cleared up, and made con- 
sistent with each other, and, upon the whole, 
to discover such evident marks of a superior 
wisdom, power, and goodness in the frame and 
texture of it, as may convince them that it is 
truly divine, and worthy of the Supreme Mind 
to whom we ascribe it. 

When we speak thus as to wise men, we do 
iall that wise men can require of us : if others 
l>e still unsatisfied, the fault is in them»elv«s ; 
they are curious, but not wise. 
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I lay the greater stress on this mode of de- 
fending the Christian Religion from itself^ 
that i«, by arguments talcen from its own na-* 
ture and essence, because it shortens the dis-* 
pute with inquirers, and secures the honour of 
that Religion, we undertake to defend. 

First, It shortens the dispute with Inquirers j 
by cutting off the consideration of all those 
objections which men raise out of their owa 
imaginations. The defender of Christianity 
is not concerned to obviate every idle fancy, 
that floats in the head of a visionary objectOT*; 
Men have not the making of their Religion, 
but must take it for such as the Scriptures* re- 
present it to be. And if we defend it on the 
footing of such representation, we do all that 
can be reasonably required of ns. It is no- 
thing to the purpose what men may imagine 
to themselves concerning the marks and cha- 
racters of a divine Revelation: it is enough, 
that there are such marks and characters in 
the Religion of Jesus (whether more or fewer, 
whether the same or other, than we mighi;^ 
previously have expected, is of no moment) as 
^hew it, in all reasonable construction, to be 
divine. And thus our labour with Inquireis 
is much abridged, while all foreign and im- 
pntinent questions are rejected and laid aside. 
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Next, this mode of defence secures tJie ho^ 
Hour qf that religion^ tve undertake to supports 
For, if we fail in our endeavours to unfdki 
some parts of the Christian system^ we are but 
in the condition of those, who would experi- 
mentally investigate ahd clear up some diffi-^ 
culties in the system of nature. Want of 
care, or diligence, or sagacity, may subject 
both the Divine and the Philosopher to some 
mistakes : but either , system is the same stilly 
and lies open to the pains and attention of 
more successful ^inquirers. Nobody concludes 
that the system of nature is not divine, because 
this or that Philosopher has been led by hasty 
experiments to misconceive of 4t. And nobody 
should conclude otherwise of the Christian 
system, though the Divine should err as much 
in his scriptural comments and explications^ 
Whereas, when we attempt to vindicate Chris- 
tianity on principles not clearly contained in 
the word of God, we act like those who form 
physical theories on principles which have no 
foundation in fact. The consequence is, That 
not onlv.the labour of each is lost, but the 
system itself, which each would recommend) 
being hastily taken for what it is unskilfully 
represented to be, is vilified and disgraced* 
For thus the Christian system has in fact been 
reviled by such as have seen, or would only 
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"^ee it, through the false medium of Popish tar 
Calvitiistical ideas: and thus the system <f 
nature itself hath, it is said, been blasphemed 
by ONE ™, who judged of it from the intricaiueB 
of a certain astronomical hypothesis. Thexe- 
medy for this evil, is, to solve scriptural ^if- 
ficaities by scriptural principles, and to aecoixnt 
for natural appearances by experimental ob- 
servations : and then, though the application 
of each may be mistaken, the system remsami 
inviolate, and the honour both of God's WoM> 
and Works is secured. 

And let thus much suffi(ie, at present, for 
the duty of hhriy tvho speaheth as to wise 
men. 'Much more indeed is required to the 
integrity^ and still more to the siiccessy^oi his 
defence. But he that speaheth^ as the oracli&s 
ofGody that is, who defends a divine Religion 
ion its own divine principles, <loes that which 
is most essential to his office ; and emmently 
discharges the part of a wise speaker , since he 
plans his defence in the besi manner. 

^ Alphonsus the Wise — I go on the . common .sup- 
position, that this Prince intended a reflexion on the 
system of nature itself 3 but, perhaps, his purpose Avasno 
more than, in a strong way of expression, (though it must 
be owned, no very decent one) to reprobate the Tiiipotheshi 
[the Ptolemaic], tvhich set that system in so bad a light. 
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IL It now remains to consider the ptlM^ 
part of the text, which challenges the wis$ 
men, to wham the Apostle spake ^ to judos of 
what he said to theri^. 

From the time, this cJiallenge was given hy 
the learned Apostle, there never have beOQi 
wanting wise meriy disposed and forws^rd to 
accept it. And thus far, all was well : for they 
had a right to exercise this office of judging 
for themselves^ if they were, indeed, cap^le 
of it. But have they considered, to what that 
capacity amounts ? and that much more is re* 
quired to make a good judge, than a good 

SPEAKER ? 

Let us briefly examine then the pretentions 
of those, who have at all times been so ready 
to sit in judgement on the Advocates for Reli- 
|];ion, by the known qualities of a capable 
Judge: which, I think, are KnoivledgCy Pa^ 
Hence, Impartiality^ Integrity, under which 
last name I include Courage. 

1 . The first requisite in a Judge, is a com- 
petent knowledge in the subject of which he 
judges, without which his other qualities, how 
respectable soever, are rendered useless. Nor 
is this knowledge, in the present case, incon- 



lidfeiable. For^ to ^ajr nothing of acnd umi 
ffNfphtme AnUqmty^ to ^y^ nothing ^f tftit 
&mn£€s^ and aboive aJi, the ftnence of -S/Aic^ 
itt ilB lat^est isxtent^ the Judge of rdigioJM 
coirtroveTsy tnnst be well versed, beesmse iJwb 
Aimcut^ x% required to be suprenahf so, m 
the igi^at principles 0mi doctrines <ot fiatunA 
anA re^e&iied B^^mi. To decide on the 
merits kj^Chri^iamtjf^ ^diout diift knowle^e, 
would be as absurd, as to decide on the merits 
tf the Snglish gurisprudenve^ without an ac- 
ipnatttice wkh the cotmmn hw^ ^ttd lli^ 
Slatute^h^k. 

t. Unre ^ne&t quatlrty, required in a Judg^^ 
is Pittience, or a deliberate unwearied attention 
to the atrgmnehts and repreisentatiotis of the 
Advocate, pleading before hifi). Thi^ att^i^ 
lam i« more especially expected, when tibe 
subject in debate is important, when it is,, be- 
sides, intricate, and when the Advocate is able. 

But these circumstances all concur, in the 
tase before us. If the question concerning the 
ipiith raid authority of Revelation be a cause df 
ftny jnenient at all, it is confe^edly of the 
petriBEStz Again, if the scheme of Revelation 
ity as it pretends to be, divine, it must re- 
^re the best application of our best iaculties 
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to comprehend it ; andy lastly^ as the ablest 
men^ of all times, of every profession and de# 
nomihationi have appea'red in its defence, fu<^ 
advocates may demand to be beared •with all 
possible attention. For the Judge of sucK a 
cause, then, to confide in his own first thoughts, 
to listen negligently and impatiently, and* tt 
precipitate his determination, must be alto? 
gether qnwordiy the character hie assuineSt 

^ • 

'3 It is expected of. a Judge that he be 
strictly impartial ; that he come to the trial 
of a cause without any previous bias on his 
mind, or any passionate and prevailing pre* 
judijces, in r^ard either to persons or things, 
which may indispose him to see the truth, or 
to respect it. And this turn of mind, so conr 
ducive to a right determination in all cases, is 
the more necessary here, where so many secret 
prejudices are apt, without great care, to steal 
ill ^u(J corrupt the judgement. 

4. The last quality, which, men require in a 
Judge, is an inilexible Integrity: such as may 
infuse the virtue and the courage to give his 
judgement according to his impartial sense of 
things, without any regard to the ponsequences^ 
in which it may involve him. This constancy, 
of nriind may be put to no easy trial in the 
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present case ; when the Judge's determination 
m%y perhaps inteirest his whole future conduct; 
and when the censure, the $corn, and the dis- 
fiea^T^ of numbers, and possibly of those 
whom he has hitherto most considered and 
esteenied, may be incurred by such determi- 
)iation» 

, Thje^k, ar^ the great essential qvialities whicli 
we look for in a Judge, and which canpot be 
dispeiised with in a Judge of Religion, How 
far all, or any of these qualities are to be found 
in those, who take to themselves this ofjfioe, I 
have neither time, nor inclination, to consider. 
For my purpose is not to disparage those who 
have exercised the right of judging for them^ 
selves in the great affair of Religion, nor to 
discourage any man from doing himself this 
justice : but simply to represent the difficulties, 
that lie in our way, and the qualifications we 
must possess, if we would judge a rigliteous 
judgement. 

I leave it to yourselves, therefore, to apply 
these observations, as ye think fit. Ye will 
conclude, however, that to judge of the pre- 
tentions of your religion is no such easy task, 
as that any man, without j^ar^^, without know- 
ledge, without industry, and without virtue, 
may presume to undertake it. 

D 2 



tht Mfli of «iU I have iHiid is, th6A, Hiifr. 
The Ap68tle, when he became att Advocate fbf 
the Gospel, cotidescehded to specfky ^nd it nHiM 
therefore b6 more especially the duty ctf Ttl 
uninspired advocates to speak 03 td wise iMh ; 
that is, to employ in its defence all the potrew 
of reason and wisdom, of which they zrt, tt-* 
pable* But it will be remembered, too, that 
imich, nay nurre^ is required of the Jui>$ES of 
it ; and that th^ inust approve themselves, hot 
Ottly wi^y but, in eveiy moral seni^, etcel^ 
lent Kbei!i, before they are qualified t^ pass a 
find judgement on what toch Advocates hate 
to sty on so momentous a cause, as that tH ^ 
Christiavt Iteuci<^>i. 
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Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

fFben the Gentiles, which have not the Law, 
bo btji Nature the things contained in the 
Law, these, having not the Law, are a 
LatQ uuito themselves : ivhich shew the work 
&f the Law written in their hearts, their 
CQ^sciENCE also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts in the mean whil^ accusing or 
else i;;xcusiNQ one another. 

X HE 9<rop^ of this chapter being t^ vmrt^ 
that the G^ptilci> as well as Jew, had a right 
to be admitted into the Christian churqb^ wd 
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that he was equally entitled to share in the 
blessings of it, the Apostle grounds his argu- 
ment upon this Principle, " That, in the final 
^^ judgement, there would be no respect of 
^^ persons with God ; but that Gentiles, as well 
'^ as Jews, would be recompensed in that day, 
^' if not in the same degree, yet by the same 
'^ rule of proportion, that is, according to their 
*^ works.** 

Whence it would follow, that, if this ^ual 
measure was to be dealt to hothy in i^e future 
judgement y it could not seem strange if both 
were to be admitted to the present benefits and 
privileges of the Gospel. 

But to keep off a conclusion so uneasy to his 
inveterate prejudices, the Jew would object to 
this reasoning, " That the Ajxistle's assump- 
/^ tion must be false ; for that as God had given 
** the Heathens no Law, they were not ac- 
** countabfe to him : that, as there could be 
" no room for Punishment, where no Law for- 
bade, so there could be no claim to Reward, 
where no Law enjoined : and consequently, 
that the Heathen worlc(, being left with- 
*' out Law, had no concern in a fiiturfe recom- 
** pence, at all.^ 
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This suggestion the Apostle obviates^ bj^ 
shewing the inconsequence of it* His answer 
is to this effect. You, says he^ conclude, that 
the Heathens afe not accountable, beicause they 
hare no Law. But it no way follows, becaus^e^ 
they had no Law extraordinarily revealed to 
them from Heaven, that therefore the Heathens, 
bad no LaW) or Rule of lifejjat all. For these> 
having no such Law^ were a %aw unto them-^ 
selves : that is, their natural reason and un- 
derstanding was tiheir Law. ^ 

And, for the real existence 6f such naturalr 
Law, he appeals to the virtuous actions of some. 
Heathens, who do bt/ nature the things con-^ 
tained in the Law ; who, besides, ais it follows 
in the next verse, shew the work of the Law 
written in their hearts, their consciences also 
hearing witness, and their thoughts in the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another. In which last words are contained 
two additional arguments in proof of the same 
point ; the^r^^, taken from their ow;n cdk ^ 
sciousKEss of such a Law; and the second, 
from their reasonings between one another, 
ACCUsiKG or else excusing : for this is the 
strict .sense and literal construction of those 
words In the original, which we improperly 
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tfwislaMtf^ <Aeir tiumgkis m the: wtmin while 
aecimng cof else excusing one amotker^. 

I 

So that m theverses^ of the Text we ham a 
FROMsiTio^ asserted ; and three* dirtioct av- 
gumentt btougbt in proof oi it. The propo^ 
Mbion> is, tii4t the Heathen mre a Lam insl^ 
tiutmselveSy or, as it is otherwise expressed, 
have a Law written in their hearts. Tbe nr- 
gmnents in proof of it are, ] . Tbe virtutas 
lives of some heathen, doing by nature thi 
work of the Lata : 2. The force of conscience j 
testi^ing their knowledge of such Law : and, 
5. lastly, their private and judicial reasonings 
among themselves, referring to the confessed 
authority of it. 

in conformity to this method of the Apostle, 
my business will be to open and explain the 
several ailments in the order, in which they 
he ; and to confirm, by that means, the trath 
of his general Proposition, That there is a 
natural Lawy of* Rule of moral actiony writ- 
ten in the hearts of men. 

yyfAsvwv, See the Paraphrase and Comment on thia text 
by Mr. Taylor of Norwich, to whom I acknowledge my- 
self indebted for the idea which govexns the general method 
of this discourse. 
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h Tke iirguaa«it fmm tiie visbiepk of Hut 
liefttfatfii wwH, m peoof of a Lai^ ef nature^ 
witt^ifi m tke keMrtSi ojmen, will ^eem atEWgo 
to sQf(^, wW «wy object, " Thi^ il the tp-» 
p^ Im ti^ wiion^ H f«ia.y with gvealer mao^ 
\l0i Hifefffd,^ there vim m»l a^y auds^I^aw; sincei 
t]^ eftV^ ^^d vlc^ of th^ b«fitheri wojrW, asr 
t^ribly ^ forth by St. Vwi bimsdf ia tkwr 
Ifeo^iog ^hupter, were fer more nQtwiaua, 
tb^M i^ Vi«(tuQ9, So tbdvt if thm^ he ^xiy force 
in St. PauFs appeal to the virtuei:)& hyea of 
some heathen, as evincing a Law, wtdtten in 
ikmp k^^ri^y bewuse their prasctice was go- 
KWV^ by it; the Uke tippiaikl to th^ vicitais 
lives^ of w^oy more heathen, shQuid seem wiik 
$tiU more focc© to prove the non-existeqce oi 
mch I^w, io a^ mwh as it did n^t govern 
th<wr ppaQtiw." But the answer ia obvious. 
J^or 4 L*w m%y be in fmrt, or even totally ^ 
VioUted by persons under a full eonvictioi^ of 
its existence and obligation : whereas it is har^ 
to imagine, that any number of men, ofdif- 
fei^^ tidies, in distant places, and under dif- 
%tnt Qii:^ufpsta^uces of »g«, temper, and edu^ 
<;akti9iv, should ^iji^hibit in their lives the same 
t?^V.r 9f ^tM;)n, without the guidance of som^ 
fmi ^04 «>mmQn Rule. 

This then being observed, let i» turn our 
eyes upon th^ heathen world ; on that part. 
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more especially, which is best known to ' tuf 
from the authentic monuments of Greek and 
Roman story. For bad as that world was, it 
xan ot be denied to have furnished many in- 
stances of extraordinary virtue. We find there 
justice, temperance, Jbrtitude, and all thosc^ 
virtues, which their own Moralists called Offices, 
and which the sacred page has dignified with 
,the name of Graces, exhibited in their iairest 
forms, and emulating, as it were, even Chris- 
tian perfection <>. 

But it will be said of both these people, whaf 
was long since objected by one of them to ihe 
other, that their actions were not so illustrious, 
as is pretended ; that we take the accounts of 
them from their own interested relaters, to 
whose vanity or genius we are rather to im- 
pute the fine portraits, they have giveti us, of 
pagan virtue, than to real fact and the undis- 
guised truth of things p. 

Be this allowed* Still there will be ground 
enough to enforce the Apostle's conclusion. For 
whence, if not from the source to which he 
points,, could be derived those numerous cor* 
responding, instances, though of faint, linfi- 

^ N<^. peor. L ii. c. 66. P Sallust. 
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iHsbed Virtue? how, but by nature, did tie 
heathen, in any degree^ the things of the Law^ 
and whence, the traces of that conductVior 
the |yftgan world, which die Law itsetf jpie* 
scnbed as virtuous ? 

» ■ ■ ' 

Or, were the evidence front facts ^ver -so 
sospcious, whence those admired portraits and 
pictures themselves ? or, by what accountable 
means has it come to pass, that their hi^rians 
and panegyrists have been able to feign so^uc-» 
cessfully ? In truth, had the pagan world af^ 
forded no one instance of a virtuous people, I 
had almost said, no one instance of a virtuous 
character, yet would the projected form of sudi 
a people, by one hand % and the delineation t]f 
such a character, by another % have been a cer- 
tain evidence of some Rule of life and manners, 
written in tfie heart, if not transcribed into 
practice; influencing the judgement to approvi?;^ 
if not the will to obey it But this considera- 
tion, perhaps, comes more naturally under the 
second head of the Apostle's reasoning, which 
is drawn, 

II. From the force of conscience in the hea- 
then world. 

q Plato's Republic. 

* Xenoplion^s Inst, of Qyrm, 
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ir<^peri8^w th^ farce of thijs; iirgum«i^^ \% 
m\j^ b^ req;i9.mb^re4> That, by epmacieo^, ii^ 
qx^lymei^ntai^C'tjtidg^met^ concerning fkf 

qmlity of Im osvn c^ct^^n^ ; yrhk^ ji^c^^otmeni^ 

however come at, whether hy ^W, or u^to* 
tion, by reason, or instinct, equally supposes 
fojn#. hawy or Ri^Iq of conduct, by which die 
wtxkjff^ q( each action is trie4> and by whifah ite 
wcorth «^ estimated. Now it is of no momevt 
m 6be present case, from which soever of thesa 
sources that judgement is immediate^ drawn, 
sinoe it caaiK^t but he, that some fixed prin^ 
eiple, comHftoa to buman nature, and of equal 
extent with it, must have originally given birth 
to auch judgements For if use^ or insHtutiom^ 
be eoasidered as the probable source of it, thn 
question wiU recur, whence that Use, ob what 
the original of that Institution ? A question, 
wlikh cajinot be re$oh'ed, unless we conceive 
some naiural la}n>y as working at the root, 
and branching out, as it were, into Use, ow 
InsHtuH&n. 

Nor is it sufficient to say, That the manntrt 
of different people are^ and have heen^ widely 
different ; and iJiat consciencey or setfjndg^- 
menty according as different notions or prac^ 
tices prevaily condemnsy or approves the very 
same action. Without doubt, it daes } bu:t the 
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ddnsequeHoe is nat^ as some sci^jftital Xvvit^rs 
btt^ ionrfi^itied, that there is )i6 eomtirro6 {idft- 
eq)te of nature, ^^istinguishiitg ttetw^e^ right 
and wrong, or that mortal ^action is ^4bsd«ite 
indifference ; but that men are, and have been, 
oatftiess and corrupt ; that th^ h^vt eithor tiot 
tttcd thie l%ht of nature, or imw isoisi^ tta^ 
atniBed it. For it h(M% of Smfimint^ at^ df ^JiAv 
(jfi|»t, that, thou^ the agreement of tidmbi^^ 
ia ^H timeft and places be a good trgrnnrntj^r 
the •existence of some common rule of right, m 
t&ttiAg such agreement (b^ause ^therwisig 
nb tolerable fitccount eliti be ^en of it) ; ytt 
^ di^Agfeisdfient eve^ of ^eit(i6l* liuHfibers is nb 
JMto^f AgMn^ the existett6^ of such iRule, «1J 
we can, without that supposition, give a ^tii- 
factory account of that disagreement. I call 
it M mtitfactmy aceomt ; for it c6ltaes froH\ 
Si. ftfcill hilriself, wh^ has ^k^ cdre to obviate 
Slis l^usibfe objectioifK If it b^ said then, 
tkM the HeMhen Ofptov^ bitd, nnd con- 
inm^ g6(}d avtions^ we own thcrjr ^^metime^i 
di4) bat mtmet with the A|)ostIe, That, in 
fty(^ <3iL^6, thi^ became vain m thdr imagt- 
f$i^0My ind that their foolish heart was 
Mrhaneds that, as they did wot search to re- 
tain God in their knowledge, did not exert 
their fecultieg tq acquire or preserve a rigiit 
aensfe of God's hature and will, he gov? t/iem 
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ttpio &7t unsearchlng mind, sufiered, thest to 
dbirken and put out the light of their under^ 
stan4ingSy and so to do [and to approve^ 
things that were not convenient K 

» This being the trae account of the diversi^ 
cf human judgement, such diversity only prcy^et 
tbat the light of nature has been misused^ not, 
thatt it was never given.. Whereas*,, on Ibe 
ether hand^ if the Hestheit world can shew ne, 
m general, a conformity of judgement in raoni! 
Boatters, under their state of nature, with ttmt 
€£ the world, und^ the light of RevelatioOt 
what follows, but that they, having not th^ 
Law, shew the work of the Law written in 
ikeir hearts 9 

. But now that there was, in fs^ct, such ar 
conformity, we conclude from the accounts of, 
tkose timesy the sense of tvr iters, and the 
confessions of persons themselves : the only 
means, by which a point of this nature can be 
established. The pagan historians and mo^ 
ralists are full of such lessons, as we now- profit 
by: and even* their poets, on the stage itself 
(where common nature is drawn for thesajkeof 

» Rom. ch. i. ver. 28r-52.--'aroiiry tu u>> ktSkktI^c^ 
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pommon instruction) represent their characters, 
for the most part^ as good or badj according tp 
the ideas we should now entertain of them. In 
t¥riters of all «orts, we find abundant evidenqse 
of this truth. Numberless persons are upon 
fecord, who confess, in their own cases, and 
attest^ this uniform power of con^iepce* 
ITbey applaud themselves for, what we should 
ciH, a well-spent life^ apd they condemn 
themselves for, what we call, a bad one^ To 
touch on a topic so known as this, is, in effect, 
to exhaust it. I shdl then but just point tg 
&e great ^ Roman patriot exulting in the me- 
jnory of his Virtues : and to the ^ Roman go- 
vernoury so famous in sacred writ, whopi the 
preaching of Paul, in concurrence with liis 
pvtti heart, made tremble fcr his Vice^. 

III. But if men did npt feel the po\yer of 
Conscience operating within themselves, an4 
declaring a Law written in their hearts, yet 
^eir daily conduct towards each other, in the 
civil concerns of life, would evidently proclaim 
it For observe how studious men are to repel 
an injurious imputation, fastened on a friend ; 
and still more, how they labour tp assert theif 

t Cicero^ passim. 

V Felix, Acts xxiv. ?S. ' 
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cxcm mme^ncs^. Whsit paiM 4b w^ ve^ lAkM, 

kmrs «rf afrt do w^ «^ €in{)fof^ to fiaHiaKt INP 
tfi^guvs^ a yn<^ ^e ! Nt) nmfi !n^eds be tuMI 
€(m tbki ]& ihe t^nffi^tatinit ptvtttice 6t C%rifillkn#^ 
Itfid ^M *i(M tht HiatfieH^ the ssmt? Htfft 
^(1 i» II fresh proof tS tb& ^mt m questJM; 
wi fttfgc»)»eift «r ftfimlmt evufente tmmtt^ titnk 
Mm tlti»«a(^titttts ^ c(Mmoo life. For^ in <te 

#l^4flf sitid ^rdMg, tlmt i^ mftnifesdy suppMMl 
«6me pfiof L^m of titifiviefsiil feason^ td wM€i 
ftUr nip^e^ on \^g^ skki^ is t^rei^ed^ «itf t^ 
wbillh ttife ^d^mion ill flttatty to fee mad^ Ah< 
tbi$> us the Apos^^s wpgmnetit ragg^ts^ Wlli^** 
f^r df the <>ot)ten4fi>fig parties be i^ the itffmg. 
For the dlttrgifij^ dUDtber irith wrvng emdwt, 
equally implies a Rule^ determining my judge- 
mefit 6f dioral actioti ; as the def^ddKiog xby^elf 
^ othet^ hmh Stteb a diargi^^ etrinceit 4»y 
wtise of it* llyQsi^ whi^ther i M^me^ or tmsmmr 
J^ m^i^^ either wajT, i shew« hw mfiHnn 
fo tngt htc^t ; wheooe I ei^mate the right or 
wr&ftg of this supposed i^eieddati. Th«fs Ukudk 
wig^t he i^fery^ ^m ^ otditiMff lopies ^ 
t^mefMtkM : h^t th^ case is ^ill <Hem^, 
when they come t6 be debated in courts of 
Justice. More especially^ therrfbre, the Strug- 



glc« ftnd contentions of the JBafiibr the terms^ 
employed in the text, . being fqreiisie^ direct 
us chiefly to that interpretatiofa), a series of 
civil and judiciary pleadings, such a& have been 
preserved to us, from heathen times, in the 
writings of a Deqiosthenes, or Gicerc^ rare /a 
stancUng, unanswerable argument for the en- 
istence of a Rule of Rights or Laio of natural 
reason. For how should these debates be car^ 
ried on without a Rule> to which theadvocfites 
of dther party refer? kdut how should; these 
judicial difierences be composed,: without a 
oommon Law, to .arbitrate bMtveea . ihem ? 
And ^hat though the Law, referred to^fae^a 
written institute : It was first «m^*e» in the 
hearty before legislators transcribed it on brass, 
or paper. 

You see then, the sum of the Apostle*s 
reasoning stands thus! ^ The Heathens, who 
had no revealed Law, did by nature^ . the 
things of the Law: their judgement, too, of 
th<^r own actions, conformed to the judgement 
fA the Law : and, lastly, their debates with 
one another, whether public or private, con- 
oeming right and wrongs evidenced: their 
sense of some Law> which Nature hs^d pre- 
icribed to them. 

VOL. VI. K 
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And in this fine chain of argument, we noay 
observe the peculiar art, by which it is con- 
ducted, and the advantage, resulting, from such 
conduct to the main conclusion. For if the 
argument from works should seem of less 
weight (as it possibly might, after the Apostle^s 
own charge upon the heathen world, and in 
that 1^ of heathen corruption) yet the evi- 
dence arising from conscience, which was an 
appeal to every man's own breast, could hardLy 
be resisted : or, if conscience could be laid 
asleep (as it might be by vice and ill habits) it 
was impossible they could deny the debates 
among themselves, 6r not see the tnferenee 
that must needs be drawn from them. . 

It may, further, seem to have been witlx 
some propriety that the sacred reasoner em- 
ployed these topics of argument, in an address 
to Romans: who could not but feel the weight 
of them the more, as well knowing ihe ancient 
VIRTUE of their country ; as knowing too, that 
the Roman people had been famous for their 
nice sense of right and wrong, or, in other 
words, a moral conscience; and .that, as 
having been a free people, they had been 
always accustomed to debates about moral 
action, public and private. 
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Such is the force, and such the elegant dis- 
position and address, of the Apostle's reasoning. 
The conclusion follows irresistibly. That there 
is a Law written in our hearts, or that, be- 
sides a Revealed Law, there is a law of na- 
tural reason. 

That this conclusion is not injurious to re- 
vealed Law, but indeed most friendly and 
propitious to it ; that, in particular, it no way 
derogates from the honour of the Christian 
Law, nor can sesrve in any degree to lessen the 
value, or supersede the use and necessity of it ; 
I shall attempt to shew in another discourse. 
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Wherefore then serveth the Law 9 

When the Apostle Paul had proved, in 
his Epistle to the * Romans, that if the un- 
circumcision kept the righteousness of the 
LaWy his undrcumcision would be accounted 
for circumcision; that is, if the Gentile ob- 
served the moral law, which was his proper 
rule of life, he would be accepted of God, as 
well as the Jew, who observed the Mosaic 
Law f this generous reasoning gave offence, 
and he was presently asked, What advantage 

THEN HATH THE JeW ^ ? 

a Ch. ii. 56. b Ch. iii. 1. 



In like matinef ^ when the same Apostle had 
been contending, in his Epistle to the Gb.^ 
latians, that the inheritmtce was not of thi 
Law J but of Promise « ; that is, that all hien, 
the Gentiles as well as the Jews, were ei^titled 
to tihe blessings of the Christian covenant, in 
firtue of GodV promise to Abraham-^f Ao/ in 
his seed all the nutions of the earth shall be 
blessed — and not the Jews exclusively, in 
virtue of £he Mosaic Law, given tx) them only ; 
the same spirit discovers itself, as before, and 
ke is again interrogated by his captious dis- 
ciples. Wherefore then serveth the Law? 
if the Gentiles may be justified through faith 
in Christ, and so inherit the promise made to 
Abraham, as well as the Jews, to what pur- 
pose was the Jewish Law then given ? 

And to these questions, how unreasonable 
soever, the learned Apostle has himself conde* 
scended to give an answer. 

Now, the same ' perverseness, which gave 
birth to these Jewish prejudices, seems to have 
operated in some Christians ; who, on being 
told, and even by St. Paul himself, of a Law_ 
of Nature^ by which the Heathen were re- 
quired to govern, their lives, and by the ob- 
servance of which, without their knowledge of 

c Chap. iii. 
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any revealed Law^ they would be finally ac-* 
cepted^ have Ibeen forward in their turq^ to 

^k^ WhI^REFORE. THEN SERVETH THE La W ? 

Or^ if there be a natural Law, according to 
which the very Heathen will be judged^ and 
may be rewarded^ what are the boasted pri* 
vileges of Revealed Law, and^ in particular^ 
the revealed J4^w of the Gospel 9 

^ow to this question (havings in my last 
discourse^ asserted the proposition, which gives 
occasion to it) I shall reply, in die best manner 
I can, by shewing, 

I. That the supposition of a natural moral 
Law is even necessary to the support of Rb- 
velatign: And 

II. That this supposition no way derogates 
from the honour of the Gospel. 

I. That a natural ntoral Law is required 
to support the authority of Revelation, I con? 
elude, not merely, because this supposition is 
actually made in sacred Scripture, because the 
sacred writers argue expressly from it, and 
every-where refer to it, but principal^ and 
chiefly, because, without admitting this prior 
Law of nature, we cannot judge of any pre- 
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tended Revelation, whether it be divine or no^ 
For, if there be no such moral Law, previously 
gvv^n, which our hearts and consciences a{>t ^ 
prove, and to which our common nature as*- 
senta, we can never see the fitness of any means, 
as conducive to a moral end ; we can entertain 
Qo Just and clear notions of moral action, 
properly so called ; and, consequently, we can 
have no ideas of what are called the moral at- 
tributes of God. Now, in this state of ig- > 
norance and uncertainty, how shall any man 
go about to prove to us the divinity of any Re- 
velation, or through what medium can its 
truth or authenticity be established ? We have 
no Rule, no principles, by which to judge of . 
the Law, pretending to come from (jod: we 
cannot tell, whether it be worthy of him, or 
not: we do not so much as know, what worth 
or goodness is, either in ourselves, or in the 
Deitv. Thus all infernal anxmnents for the 
excellence of any Religion are at once cut off: 
and yet till, from such considerations, we find 
that a Religion wi^/iy come from God, we can-- 
not reasonably conclude, on any evidence, that 
it does come from him. The Religion of 
Mahomet may, for any thing we can tell, if 
there be no moral Law for us to judge by, be 
as worthy of God, as that of Jesus. Nor will 
any external arguments, even the most 
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unquestioned miracles, of themselves, be suffi- 
cient to confirm its pretensions. For ho'rir 
shall we know, that these miracles are from 
God, unless we understand what his attributes 
are, and whether the occasion, for which they 
are wrought, be such as is consistent with 
them ? 

So that, those zealous persons, who think 
they do honour to the revealed will of God, by 
denying him to have given a prior natural Law, 
do, indeed, defeat their own purpose, and put 
it out of their power to judge of any Revelation 
whatsoever. There is, then, a Law of Reason> 
written in the heart, by which every Religion, 
claiming to be divine, must be tried ; or we 
have no ground to stand upon in our endea^ 
vours to support the credit and divinity of a»y 
ion. 




What is, then, so necessary to the support 
of Revelation f in general, cannot, we may be 



sure. 



IL Anjf way derogate frixm the honour of 
the Christian Revelation^ in particular. 

^ But, to put this matter out of all doubt, I 
shall distinctly shew, that the supposition of 8^ 
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naiuTol moral Laio neither discredits the use; 
nor tends^ in the least^ to supersede the meces* 
WTY, of the Gospel. 

And> 1. It does not discredit its use. 

For, what, if all men be endowed with those 
faculties, which, if properly employed, may 
instruct us in the knowledge of God and our- 
selves, and of the duties we, respectively, owe 
to him and to each other ? Is it nothing that 
tiiis knowledge is rendered more easy and fa- 
miliar to us by the lights of the Gospel ? Is it 
nothing, that those laws, which men of thought 
and reflexion may deduce for themselves from 
principles of natural reason, are openly declared 
*) all; that they are confirmed, illustrated, 
Wind enforced by express revelation ? Is it of 
xio moment, that the plainest and busiest men 
cure as fully instructed in their duty, as men of 
science and leisure, the simplest as well as the 
^^isest, the mechaniic and the sage, the rustic 
and philosopher ? Is it of no use, that men 
are kept steady in their knowledge and obser- 
xrance of the law of nature, by this pole-star of 
jrevelation ? that they are secured from error 
^nd mistake, from the effects of their own 
liaste, or negligence, or infirmity, from the il- 
lusious of custom or ill example, from tihe false 
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lights of fanaticism or superstition^ and from 
the perverseness of their own reasonings? 
Look into the history of mankind^ and see 
what horrid idolatries have overspread the 
world, in spite of what Nature teaches con- 
cerning God ; and what portentous immorali- 
ties have prevailed in the wisest nations, in de- 
fiance, nay, what is worse, under the counte- 
nance and sanction, of what was deemed natu- 
ral Reason. 

Add to all this, that the moral duties, we 
thus easily and certainly know, and without 
any danger of mistake or corruption, by means 
of the evangelical Law, are enjoined by the 
highest authority ; are set off by the brightest 
examples ; are recommended to us by new ar- 
guments and considerations ; are pressed upon 
us by the most engaging motives, higher and 
more important than nature could suggest to 
us ; and, lastly, are sublimed and perfected by ' 
the most consummate reason. 

Still we are not got to the end of our ac- 
count. Consider, further, our natural weak- 
ness, strengthened and assisted by the in- 
fluences of divine Grace ; the doubts and mis- 
givings of Nature, in the momentous points of 
repentance and forgiveness of sin, cleared ; 
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the true end and destination of moral agents, 
discovered ; a future judgement^ ascertained ; 
and the hopes of endless unspeakable glory, 
which nature could at most but desire, and 
had no reason (unless that desire be^ itself, a 
reason) to expect^ unveiled and fully confirmed 
tons. 

This^ and still more^ is but a faint sketch of 
the advantages, which, even in point of mo- 
rals, we derive from revealed Law. Go now, 
then, and say, that the light of nature, set up 
in your own hearts, obscures the glory, or 
iiscrfidits the itsCy of the everlasting Gospel ! 

2. But it is alow, degrading, and unjust idea 
of the Gospel, to regard it only, as a new code 
oS morals, though more complete in itself, 
more soliemnly enacted, and more efficaciously 
enforced) than the prior one of nature. Were 
the tise of each the same, the honour of the 
Christian revelation would not be impaired, be« 
cause its necessity is not superseded. 

For Christianity, rightly understood, is 
something vastly above what Reason could dis- 
cover or procure for us. It confirms, inciden- 
tally, the law of nature, and appeals to it ; it 
harmonizes, throughout, with that and every 
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other prior revietatioft bf God's will, as it totim 
tiot but do, if it were indeed derived from the 
same eternal sdufce of light land truth. But, 
for all that, it is no more a simple )^e-j92^5neit- 
twn of the natural, than of any other di^ne 
Law. It is a new and distinct revelation, that 
perfects and completes all the rest. It is thfe 
consummation of one great providential scheme, 
planned before the ages, and fully executed in 
due time, for the redemptton of mankind from 
sin and death, through the mercies of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

Nqw, in this view, which is that which 
Christianity exhibits of its own purpose, the 
scheme of the Gospel is not only of the most 
transcendant use, as it confirms, elucidates;, 
iand enforces the moral Law, but of the most 
ABSOLUTE NECESSITY : I say, ofthc most also- 
lute necessity ; in reference to the divine wis- 
dom, and to the condition of mankind, both 
which, without doubt, if we could penetrate so 
far, required this peculiar interposition of Hea- 
ven, on principles of the highest reason, as well 
as goodness. But the necessity is apparent even 
to us, on the grounds of this very Revelation. 
For its declared purpose was to rescue all men 
from the power of Heathy and to bestow upoti 
them immortal life in happiness. But, now. 



the ssime Gospel, that tells us this, tells us, 
wit^idy that, as if^ Aduim all . men died^ so in 
Christ,: :Of\ly, shall . all men be fnade alive f 
funKl tbat^ J ^i^Ao?^^ the hho^ of Ch]cIISt, Mere 
CQ^M he no remission of the forfeiture inpurr^ 
]b»y the t^nsgression of Adam. You see, :the;i\, 
ih^ty to argue upoE Gospel-pjrinciples (and the 
^r inquirer can argue upon no other) the 
Cl]^ristian dispensation wad n^e^i^ary to fulfill 
^e purposes of God to pian^ ap4 to efiS^tthat 
which the divine cpupcils had decreed in rela- 
tion to him. 



. • 



The consequence is, that though we admit a 
Law of nature, and even suppose that Law to 
hav^ been a sufficient guide in morals, yet the 
honour of Christianity is fully secured, as it's 
nece^sUy is not superseded by the law of na^ 
tore, which had notthe promise of eternal lif^y 
aijid could nojt have \% ; such promise being r^ 
served to manifest and illustrate the gi^foe of 
Crod, through the Gospel. 

«■ • ■ ■ '' • • . • 

Reason may be astonished at this represen- 
tation of things, but finds nothing to oppose 
to ^t. It looks up,: in silent adoration, to that 
supreme incomprehensible Power, which wills 
that which is best, and orders all things with 
the most perfect reason. 
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Nor let it be any objection^ that the Law of 
Nature points to some just recompence of mo* 
ral agents^ independently of the Christian Law. 
Without doubt^ it does ; and^ if the Gospel 
had bever been vouchsafed to man^ the judge 
of aU the world would have done that which 
was fit and right. But can reason, can our 
own hearts, assure us, that the best of us co^dd 
stand the scrutiny of strict justice, or be en- 
titled to any recompence of reward? Or, if 
our presumption answei^ this question in our 
fevour, have we the least pretence to that utt- 
speakable reward, solely made known and 
promised in the Gospel, of everlasting Ufe ? 
Or, if mere Heathens, who are to be judged 
hy their own Law, may be admitted to an, 
inetemal heritance of life and glory, are we sur? 
that this mercy (for mercy it is, and cannot be 
of right) is not vouchsafed to them, through 
Christ, though they may have been ignorant 
of Him ? or rather, are we not certain that it 
must be soj^ since eternal life, on whomsoever 
bestowed, is the gift of God through Christ^? 

What effect the Gospel-scheme of Redemp* 
tion through Christ may have on those who 
lived of old under the Law of nature or any 

d Rom. Ti. 23. * 
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other Law^ or who since the coming of Christ 
have continued in the «ame circumstanceis, it 
. hecomes ua with great citution to enquire, be- 
cause the Scriptures have not explicitly 'and 
fully instructed us in that matter. But, from 
certain expressions, occasionally dropped by 
the sacred writers, such zsi—that Christ died 
for all^ ; that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself'^-^thdit Christ is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins , and not for ours only^ 
but also for the sins . of. the whole world c ; 
from these, and other pass^es of the like na- 
ture, < we are authorised to conclude, that the 
benefits of. Christ s death do extend, in some 
sense, to all men : that, though each will be 
judged by the Law he lived under, the issue of 
that judgement will respect the death of Christ: 
that their living again to receive the recom- 
pence of the deeds done in the body, however 
Nature might suggest this event, is, in feet, 
brought about through the redemption that is 
in Christ^ : and that whatever recompence 
, th^ receive beyond what in strict justice is 
due unto them, is to be jplaced entirely and 
singly to his account. Such inferences, as 
Ihese, are apparently reasonable, and just : nor 

« 2 Cor. V. 15. ^ « Cot. v. 19. 

C I Johu ii.^. ^ Rom. ui. 24. 
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do they prejudice^ in any degree^ the hope and 
faith of a Christian : others may have an in- 
terest in the blood of the cross ; but our pri- 
^ vilege is to know that we have it. The ^i4- 
vantages flowing from this knowledge^ are in^ 
finite. And therefore good reason there is to 
hold^ with the Apostle, that, although the 
living Crod be the Saviour of all men, yet is 
he specially so of those that believe K 

On the whole, then, if men will be putting 
such a question tq us, as that of the tezt^ 
Wherefore then serveth the Law ? to what 
end was the Christian Law given, if there be 
a prior Law of Nature, to which men are re- 
sponsible, and by which they will be judged ? 
We are now prepared to give them a satis^ 
fectory answer. 

We say then, first, that the Christian Law, 
to whatever ends it serveth, presupposes the 
existence of a prior natural Law, by which 
its pretensions must be tried, and^ of course^ 
therefore, its honour is supported. 



But, secondly, and more directly, we 
swer, that the supposition of such natural Law 



i I Tim, iv, 10. 
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HO waj dimintsbes the honour of the Chuistian 
limp ; for that it serves to many the racist 
imyioftmt morax^ vs^Sy over and above thpse 
to whidii the Law of mature serves ; and that, 
bother, it is of the most absolute nece^sitit 
tp the accomplishment of its own great puiv 
pose, the redemption of the world, which tfa« 
Law of nature could not effect, and which the 
divine wisdom ordained should only be effected 
through Christ Jesus. Lastly , we reply, that 
the benefits of the Gospel institution may, 
must, in some measure, extend to all the sons 
of Adam, as well as to those who are more 
especially enlightened by the Christian faith : 
that all mankind have an interest in the Gospel, 
though we Christians are first and principally 
indebted to it. 

To conclude, whatever Law, whether wo 
term it of nature, or revelation, has been 
^ven to us, we should receive with all thank- 
fulness and reverence. But, ihore especidly, 
should we adore the riches of God's grace in 
the . revealed Law of the Gospel, and in the 
singular unspeakable mercies conveyed by it 
Far from envying the Heathen world the ad- 
vantages they receive from the Law of Reason^ 
under which they live ; let us bless God for his 
impartial over^flowing goodness to all otieni 

vpju yi. X 
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let U8 even rejoice for the benefits treasuredup 
for them in a merciful dispensation of whichy 
at present, they unhappily know nothing; and 
let us only acknowledge^ with especial grati- 
tude, the higher blessings vouchsafed to us, 
who are called to serve God in the GfOspet (^ 
^s SonK 
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Hbb. ii. 3t 

I 

How shall we escape^ if we neglect so great 

Salvation ? 

X HE Religion "of Nature, is the Law of 
God, speaking by the voice of Reason : the 
Religion of the Gospel, is the Law of God, 
itpeaking by the Revelation of Jesus. Each of 
these Laws is deservedly called, a great Salva- 
tion : the former y as the basis of all true Re- 
ligion ; the latter J as the consummation of all 
God's religious dispensations to mankind. 

Concerning the different purpose and genius 
vli these Laws, I shall not now speak ; at least, 

F 2 
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no farther, than is necessary to enforce the 
Apostle's pathetic question, How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great Salvation ; if 
we neglect tb observe these Laws, respectively 
given to promote aian^s truest happiness ? 

Th« world abounds in commentaries on the 
Law of Nature^ and on the Law of Christianity, 
But the misfortune is, that most men regard the 
study of these Laws, rather as an exercise of 
the mind, in the way of curious speculation, 
than as an interesting pursuit, which concerns 
their moral and religious practice. Which is 
just the same folly as would be charged on 
those, who should spend their lives in studying 
the municipal Laws of their country, wilhtt 
total unconcern about the obsei-vance of them 
in their own persons. 

Indeed the penal sanctions, which attend 
the violation of those Laws, would presently 
reclaim the student from this folly, and re- 
mind him of the end^ td which his skill s^nd 
knowledge i^ them should be principally <ii- 
rected. And if, in the study of g^aersd 
morals, or of revealed . religion, he negkct 
to refer his speculation to practice, it is only 
because their penalties are less instant or less 
constraining ; and not that either the Law «f 
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Nature, or the Law of the Gospel, is urithout 
its proper and suitable sanctions. 

I. These sanotions, as tc^tJie Law of Natu^e^^ 
as little as they are sometimes considered, are 
easily pointed out. For who, that grossly of- 
fiAids against that Law, but is punished with 
seli^eontempt ; with an anxious dread of that 
power^ which inscribed the law on his hearty 
and will, some way or other, secure the ho- 
nour of it J with a sensible diminution of his 
health, or fortune, or reputation % sometimesy 
with the decline of his parts and fiiculties; 
with many uneasy and embarassing, however 
unfoi^e»een, situations, into which his vices 
lead him ; with inevitable distresses, expe*- 
rienced in his own person, perhaps entailed on 
his posterity ; in a word, sooner or later, with 
a disgust of this life, and a tremUing appre- 
hension of what may be&U him in a JiUure ? 

By these penalties, is the Law of Nature 
enforced: and they are such, as must soon 
convince a thinking man, indeed every man, 
that his true interest lies in the observance of 
that Law* At the same time, it must be 
owned, that this Law is strict and severe : It 
punishes with rigt^ur, and rewards sparingly. 
Disobedietice is certain, often intense, misery ; 
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while the most punctuial compKance with it 
secures but a moderate enjoyment of this life, 
and so much happiness in another (if indeed 
am) happiness can be hoped for) as ip strict 
justice may be required^ 

i Yet tlm is the Law,, which many/ it seems^ 
had rather . live and dye under, than accept die- 
benefit of a &r better. For, 

• II. It pleased God, in compassion to hU 
creature, man, not to. leave him under this. 
Law ; but, by a special Revelation of his will, 
to confer those blessings upon him, which he 
had no ground in reason to expect, . and no 
means in nature to obtain. Hence, the fret 
gift of immortality^ on the condition of obey- 
ing a certain precept, given to Adam. The 
gift was immense, and the condition easy; 
but, the loiter not being observed, the former 
was as justly forfeited, as it had been graciously 
bestowed* 

# 

StiU, through the exhaustless mercy of the 
supreme moral Govemour, a way was found 
out, by which unhappy man might be restored 
to his lost inheritance. . He returned , again, 
for the present, under the former yoke of Na- 
turei or, at best, was committed to the tuitioa 
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of a rigid School-master (for such St. Paul 
styles- the ritual Law. of Moses) ; with some 
h^s'y iadeed, of a better state, to which he, 
wa» one day to be advanced ; but thoise, darkly 
intixnaited,' and imperfectly conceived. The 
" diviaepurpb^, however, was to lead him, by 
this wholesome diseipHne, to Christ, to the 
religioh of his Son; who, in due time, vin- 
dicated the vhonpur of God-s government, by 
fulfilling all righteousness; expiated the foul 
i^lenoe of man's disobedience by his death 
upon the cross ; and reconveyed the inestimable 
gift of .immortal life in happiness, on the new 
terms of faith in the divine Saviour, by 
whose ministry this great work was atchieved. 
ThuB^ Jesus became a ransom for the sins of 
mankind ; appearing indeed in our nature at 
that season which was pre-ordained, but being 
slain (in the divine councils, and therefore the 
benefit of his death operating)yrow thefounda^ 
iidns of the world. 

This is a brief account of that great redemp- 
tion in Christ Jesus, by which we are again 
jrestpi:ed to those hopes, which :^ had been for- 
feited by Adam's transgression. In conse- 
quence of this dispensation, the reward of 
obedience is eternal Life : not of debt, but 
of grace, through faith in the Redeemer. But 



«hii is ft6t ill. T6 fiidKtftte iftd s*nmt thit 
^diente (to whiAh so imiAeMe a b^ti^i te 
now annexed) a jperfetit enmjdie of it ii mA 
b6ibr« uft in the perlMk ^f Christ hitMelf } tftfl 
th^ holy Spirit u giV^n to tlie^thful^ t6 jpMiQ^ 
thfeir hearts and lives^ und tAjiU thi^ t^&k 
alt j^ and pewce in biM^i^^ ^ <^ tlM 
ether haud^ the penaltjr of diiobedi^c^ (Wlttt 
eobld it be less }) iS a |)^ff)^tl»I ^^itclnsiowi jfMtt 
blisb aftd glcny, with lUdl a degr«« of {MftiV* 
suffering) annexed, as die r«sj^iv« ddm^ti 

pf inoorrigible sinner^/ ^r the aanetf^ 'att4 
wisdom of the divine governin6nt> may d^ 
mind. 

Add to all this, that the satne Mfiptav^' 

which open to us the t^ms of this dispi^hsa^ 
tion, declare, likewise, that no bth^f tetfta 
will ever be ofi^ed ; that we ait v&mptiste ^ 
Christ^; that alt the divine cduncils^ in fe-* 
gard to man, are closed and shut Up in him ; 
and that no further sacrifice remains for sin^ 
but that avery man, hfettififeforth, must stand or 
fell by the terms 6f the fevwiastifif Oospel^-^ 
Udw thin shUll 'M escisf^^ if '^ y^egii^ i(k 
fgtfo^t Salpatimi9 
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III« Still, as I said, there are those^ who 
had rather trust to the Law of Nature^ than the 
Iaw of Grace ; who had rather ti^ke their chance 
of bising saved by the rule of their own Reason^ 
than owe their Salvation to thp. methods pre-, 
scribed to them by the rule of the GospeU 

Their pietisnces for this perverse choice, are 
varioas j bat the true reason, I suppose is^ 
that the dispensation of the Gospel, though it 
be unspeakably more benign, more gracious 
more encouraging to the good and virtuous, is, 
at the same time^ more^ awfut, more terrify*^ 
iag, to resolved impenitent sinners, than th^ 
dispensation of Nature : and they are content 
to give up their hopes of that immortal pria^ 
which the revelation of Jesus holc|s out to them^ 
rather than encounter the hazard of that se^ 
tere sentence, which attends the forfeiture 
^ it 

Be it so then : y& had rather forego the hopea 
of heaven, than have your minds disquietec) 
with the fear of hell. 

Bul^ first:, do ye not see, that there is some^ 
thing base and abject in this disposition ? For 
what generous man will not aspire to an imr 
Miense reward, which Heaven, in extreme kind^ 
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ness^ may be almost said to force upon himj 
because there may be danger in coming short 
of it ? *f Yes, but the danger is immense^ toa.** 
'Rather say, the loss is immense : the danger 
of incurring this loss, is not so. For what, 
indeed, is the danger, when Heaven is yoto 
guide, and a crown of glory your hope ; when 
ye have God's word to assure you of the prize, 
ye contend for ; when ye have the holy Spirit 
of God to assist you in the pursuit ; when ye 
have the Son of God, your all-merciful Saviour 
himself, to be your Judge, and the diq)enser of 
that prize to you ; when, with all these jen- 
couragements on the one hand, ye are, besides, 
quickened by a salutary fear of justice, on the 
other ; and when all that is required of your- 
selves is, a reasorikble faith, a willing mind, 
and a sincere, though, in many respects, im- 
perfect obedience ? Is the danger to be much 
esteemed, when the helps are so great, when 
the labour is so small, and the success almost 
tpertain ? But, 

t 

Secondly y Consider, also, whether ye do not 
even prevaricate with yourselves, when ye say, 
ye had rather take up with a less reward, than 
run the hazard of so great a punishment. Ye 
certainly resolve not to contend for any reward 
at all, not even for the reward of Nature. If 
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ye did, ye migbt with more ease, as well as 
certainty, obtain that of the Gospel. For 
whether is easier, think ye, to obtain a gift 
from infinite mercy, or to extort a debt from 
infinite justice ? 

But, hastlyy the matter is not left to your 
ehoice. When God, in his wisdom, had pro- 
jected a scheme for the salvation of mankind 
before the ages ; when he had prosecuted that 
scheme by many successive revelations of him- 
sdf, by many notices and preparatory indi- 
eations of his good pleasure ; when he had 
separated a chosen fkmily from the rest of the 
woiid, to ^erve as a repository of his councils, 
and to minister to himself in the execution of 
them ; when he had sent forth bis angels to 
Sttsist in this great work, and had inspired many 
prophets and holy men to signify, beforehand, 
the glories of a new kingdom which he meant 
to establish on earth, and to prepare men for 
the reception of it ; when, after all these pre- 
ludes of his wisdom and goodness, he came; 
in due time, to astonish the world with the 
completion of this adorable scheme, by send- 
ing forth his only begotten Son, the express 
ipiage of his person, to take upon him our na- 
ture, to suffer and to die for us ; and, by 
raising up Apostles and Evangelists, under th^ 
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guidance of his holy Spirit, to record these 
amazing transactions ; and^ by the attestation 
of stupendous miracles, to spread the know- 
ledge of them over the face of the earth : when 
this, I say, and more, had been done by ther 
Almighty to usher in his last best dispensation 
into the world, think not, that all this mighty 
apparatus, was to be thrown away on our caprioo 
or obstinacy ; and that, lifter all, we may be 
at liberty to reject his whole design, or take, as 
much, or as little of it, as our wayward ikncieft 
shall surest to us. No : assuredly the coun^ 
cils of Heaven will stand firm, whatever at'^ 
tempts we may make, in our wisdom, or weak- 
ness, to subvert them. As well way we think 
to overturn the everlasting mountains, or push 
the earth itself from its centre, as to defeat or 
set aside ' one tittle of that eternal purpose, 
which God hath purposed in Christ Jesus ^0 
. To whomsoever the sound of the Gospel is 
come, whether he will hear, or not hear, by 
that Gospel he must stand or fall : he is, thence^ 
forth, under the bond of the Covenant: 
through faith in Jesus, he inherits the j^romtje^; 
or, if he withhold bis faith, it is not at h» 
option to have no copcern in the threats of Ut€| 
Gospel. 

n £phe8, iij. 2* 
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I know what is commonly said to represent 
titions of this sort-^ " That Faith depends not 
on the will, but on the understanding : that^ 
when the evidence for the truth of any propo* 
sitidn is filU and cleaf^ it constrains my assent; 
when it is otherwise^ I reject the proposition^ 
as false, or, at best, suspend my belief of it ; 
and, in either case, as without merit, so with- 
{mt blaoie : that no Law is obHgatory to me, 
wy farther than I see cause to admit the au- 
thority of it ; and that no pretence of its divine 
original can subject me to the sanctions of it, 
unless^ on my best inquiry, I allow th^t claim 
to be well founded: that, consequently, the 
Law qf Christianity cannot concern hi'm, who 
is not convinced of its truth ; that, where 
this conviction is not> disbelief must be a 
nMt^ purely indifferent : and that He only is 
refiponsible to that Law, who understands it to^ 
be bis duty to be controuled and governed by 

This reasoning is plausible ; and has many 
^vocates, because it flatters the pride and in- 
^qpendency of the human mind. — But, when 
^ Law is promulged with that evidence, whidi 
ikhe dwim Legislator (for of such I am now 
speaking) sees to be sufficient for the conviction 

a reasonable man^ it is concluding too fast. 
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to suppose, that I am innocent in rejecting it i 
4^ that I am not bound by it^ though I do t^ 
ject it. Error, or unbelief, is only indifierent> 
when it is perfectly involuntary or invincible; 
but there is clearly no room for this plea in the 
present case, when, by the supposition^ ther^ 
is no want of fit evidence. 

Even in the case of human Laws, my reject 
tion of them may be blameable, though I ne- 
ther admit the authority nor the equity of the 
laws themselves. For there may be evidence 
enough of both, if I will but attend to it. Novr 
put the case of a divine Legislator ; and what 
was sjipposeahlcy becomes certain. For the at- 
tributes of the Deity will permit no doubt^ but 
that, when he gives a Law to man, he will af"- 
ford such proofs of it, as may, in reason^ satisfy 
those^ to whom it is addressed. So that their 
rejection of it can only proceed from some 
neglect or wilfulness, on their own part, and 
not from the want of a sufficient attestation^ on 
the part of the Legislator. 

Ye see then, there^ is no absurdity in sup- 
posing the Law of Christianity to oblige those, 
who do not receive it r for if that Law be of 
God (and we argue now upon that hypothesis) 
the. evidence for it must be such as is suited to 
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oar faculties ; and being addressed^ as the tenof 
cf it shews^ to all mankind^ it bindi^ of course 
all those to whom that evidence has been sub^ 
mitted^ 

And this indeed is the very language of that 
Law itself. For the Jews disbelieved the Gos- 
pel, when it was preached to them by our 
blessed Lord. But what says the Legislator to 
these unbelievers ? Does he leave them to the 
Liaw of Nature, whose authority they did not 
dispute, or to the Law of Moses, which God 
iiitoself, they knew, had given them? No 

4 

such thing: he tells them, that very Law, 
which they rejected, should ^wrf^e them. "He, 
^ that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my 
*^ words, hath one that judgeth him : the 
'* WORD, that I have spoken, the same shall 
'** judge him in the last day <>." And he assigns 
the reason of this determination — " For I 
^ have not spoken of myself; but the Father, 
^* which sent me, he gave me a commandment, 
'^ what I should say, and wh&t I should speak:** 
that is, the Law, I give you, is of divine an- 
thority ; and therefore not to be rejected 
without blame on any pretence by you, to 

• ^olmxii. 48. 
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whdm the knowledge of it^ and the pt^pef 
isvidence on which it rests^ has been conn 
jnitted. 

These reflexions^ 1 know, have small weight 
with those^ who treat the evidences of the Gos* 
]pel with that scorn^ which is ^miliar to 9ame 
tneti. But such persons should^ at lea^t, s^ 
that their scorn be well ifounded* If not — but 
I will only s§iy, they may subject themselTtSi 
for aught they know, to the penalties ot th(s 
Gospel ; I mean, to the future judgement of 
tJuit man^ whom^ in this life, they unmld ,wi 
Mve to reign over them p. 

But this remonstrance is prpperiy addreffted 
to those that are without, to the contemiiers 
of the Christian Law. To you, who are within 
:the pale of Christ's Church, and ju:knowIedge 
his authority ; who profess yourselves to be hiii 
servants; who admit no other Law, but in 
subjection to his, and have no expectation of 
life and glory fro|> any other ; to YOUy I say, 
the question of the text is above measni^ inr 
teresting, How shall we escape, if we negkH 
§0 gr$af Salvation ? 
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. Compaissicai, and priidenoet and charity m^f 
((eafraih Jrou ^^m censuring with seveHtyttlfe 
eneahies of the faith ; may dispbs^ yoU to-ove^ 
loork^ brito sbfteti at leieist, the lilkraiirig de^ 
nuneiations of the Gospel^ iii Which tt^* Are 
concerned. But for yourselves-, who have 
given your hames to Chris); and tm^ hbp^ 
ih Jbini only; who kriow the ivOiKler^ 'df 
mercy that haVe been wrought for yoii, and 
wenf finally bonipleted oh that cros^, which is 
j^pur trust and consolation^ ydur pride and 
^ry^ it is almost needled to s^y what j^dur 
interest^ ai^ U^hat t/our obligation is^ to bh- 
^erre, respect, and reverence the dispeh^aticmi 
of. tiie G<)s|)elr JPe are self-^^Ondeihiied, if y6 
slight this Law : ye are ungrateful, up to all 
ihe pci^ibilities of guilt, if ye make light of it : 
fe are undone for ever, if ye neglect so great 
Salvation. 

§ 

What allowances it may please God to make 
for the prejudices, the passions, the slights, 
the blasphemies of unthinking and careless 
men^ who have never embraced the faith of 
J^sus^ it may not, perhaps, concern you to 
inquire. But ye know, that ye are responsible 
to that Law, which ye profess, and to that 
ikiaster, whom ye serve; that to you, indif- 
ference is infidelity ; and disobediencci, treason ; 

YOL. VI* G 
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that wilful unrepented sin in a Christian is 
vrithqut hope^ as without excuiBe, shuts kirn 
out /from all the rewards^ and exposes hinty 
even with his own full consent to •^ all the'pur 
nishments df the Gospel. 



'.i i : 



In a word, as jbeirjoy is great in believi$^j 
who obey the Goi^p^ of Christ ; so the guiit 
and the terror is proportionably great, to dis^ 
obedient believers. For^ dreadful as unbelief 
may prove in the. issue to such as> through 
their own faulty have not come to the know- 
ledge of Christ, Belief f without obedience^ is 
more dreadful sirilL I have an apostle's war- 
rant for this assertion. SorJt bad been better 
for as not to have known the wag of righteous-- 
ness^ than, efter we have known it, to turn 
from the hqfy commandment d^ivered unto us\ 

q 2 Peter ii. 21. 
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St. JoHN^ xiv. 8. 

V)dlip sakk to htniy Lord, shew us the Father, 

and it suffweth us. 

KJVR Lord^ being now about to depart out 
of the world ^, prepares his disciples for fhis 
unwelcome event by many consolations and 
instmctions: He acquaints them^ more par-^ 
ticularly than he had hitherto done^ with his 
own personal dignity. He tells them^ that^ 
ai^ they, believed in God, they were also to 
believe in 'him* ; and that^ although he should 

r JSt. John, xiii. 1. « Oi. xiv. 1. 

G 2 
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shortly leave them^ it was only to remove from 
Earth to Heaven, to his Father's house^ where 
he should more than ever be mindful of their 
concerns, and whither I go, says he, to pre- 
pare a place for you ^. And, to impress this 
belief (so necessary f<5r -their fuhife support 
under his own, and their approaching suf- 
ferings) the more strongly upon them. He de- 
clares, in the most authoritative tnannef, that 
he, only, was the IVay, the Truth, and the 
Life; and that no man could conie td the 
Father, but by him^. Nay, to shew them 
how great his interest was, and how close his 
union, with the Father, he even adds. If ye 
had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also ; and from fienceforth, continues 
he, ye know him, and hate Seen him\ • » 

This last declaration seemed so strange to 
his discii^les, who had.np notidn 6f seep^g^thk 
Father in our Lord's suffering state, or indeed 
through any other medium, than that of :those 
triumphant honours, which their carnfd ex-- 
pectations had destine^k to him, that , one of 
them, the Apostle Philip, saith tokim^ Lard, 
shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Aft 

t St. John, xiv. 2. u cIl xiv. 6^ 

\ Ch. xiv. J. 
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if he had said, " We know thee to be a person 
" of great holiness, and b^ve seen many won- 
^^ derful things done by thee ; ^ so that we eani* 
^^ not doubt but that thou ait a prophet neiit 
" from God, for some great end and purpose 
^^ of his providence. But if thy pretensibtis 
^^ go so far as to require us t6 VeKeve in 7%ei^, 
^^as in the Father; it^ we are ta edtifceive 
*of Thee, as the only Life o( the Woild; of 
^^ so great authority with God; as to procure 
^^ mansions in heaven for thy disciples ; nay, 
'- of so great dignity in thine own person, as 
^^ to challenge the closest union and coinmuhi- 
^^ cation with the eternal Father; if, ndeed^ 
^^ we are to believe such ^at things of thee, 
^^ it is but reasonable, as thoti sayest, that, in 
*^ knowing and seeing thee^ we also know and 
^^ see the Father i ih^t we haVe the clearest 
^^ and most unquestioned proofs of thy divinity. 
" Shew us f then, ihe Fdtlier; inake us see the 
^ ^orions symbols of hispnesence; present us 
^* with such irresistible demo^istrations of ■ his 
^^ power and greatness, as wersft vouchsafed to 
*^ our Fathers, itt the giving of the Law ; such, 
^^ as strike conviction on the senses, and over- 
^ nde all donbt and distrust in so high a 
** matter ; shew us, I say, the Father, in this 
^* sense, and it sufficeth to our persuasion and 
'^ firm belief in thee." 
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We see, in this conduct of the Apostle 
Philip, a natural picture of those inquirers 
into the truth of our. religion ; who. Because 
they have not the highest possible evidence 
given them of it, (at least, not that evidence, 
which they account the highest) are tempted, 
if not absolutely to reject the faith, yet to esi* 
tei'tain it with a great mixture of doubt and sus- 
picion.. " If Christianity, say they, were what 
it pretends to fa^, the arguments for it would 
bf -so decisive, that nothing could be op- 
^^ posed to them ; if it were, indeed, of . God^ 
^^ the proofs of its claim had been such and so 
^^ many, that no scepticism could have taken 
^^ place, no infidelity, at least, could have kept 
" its ground, against the force of them.^ 

When this wild fancy comes to take pos« 
session of men's minds, the whole tenour.of 
God's dispensations is quarrelled with, sftid 
disputed : every circumstance in our Lord*s 
history looks suspicious: and every Jaef, ap^ 
plied to the confirmation of our holy faitibj 
rises into a presumption against it. 

The word of Prophecy has not been. so blear 
and manifest, as it might have beea: ther^re; 
the proofs taken from it are of no validity; 
'Fhe miracles of Christ were pot so public or so 



iilAstfitidi^ ASs mi^t be corieeivfed : therefori,^ 
tilejr. awl "no evidence of his diviiie mission. 
Tt^^oene of iiis l)irth and - actioni^ ihightthaVe' 
beeh^ - morfe ^ eotispicuo^ :f tkerefpre, tiie light^ 
oPi'^ef- worid coald -ikrt ' jtfoceied from that' 
quarter. The Gospel itself was not delivered 
hi -that nidnnerj nor by IhoB^ iksfrtmenis^ 
wych* thi^y «st^m niikt fit'; its sUccesli in tiie w 
Wdrid ha6 h6t been so great; ^or i\s effects on 
the K*w of men^ sb saltitary^ * as itil^t" have 
been expected: therefoi^e, it could. not Ije of 
divhie original. ■ * : ^ 



there is n6 end of enumerating the irt-- 
^noes of this folly.' Let me observe, in one- 
word^- that tihe greater part of the objections,* 
which Weak or libertine men have opposed to 
die authority of revealed Religion, are of the 
same sort with the demand in the text. The 
authors of them first imagine to themselves, 
what evidence would be the most convincing ; . 
and then refuse their assent to any other. - 
Thdr <x)nstant language is that of the Apostle' 
Philip^ — sheu) iw the Father j"^ and it suf^ 
ficeth u&. i 



1. 



Now,* to see how little fdxtethereis in this 
sort'of argumentation, -let if be considered, 
tiiat such high d^mandb of evidtUce for the 
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truth of the Christian revelation., ai^e iMrxRti? 

NENT, at the best; that they jire^ moettprq^r 

haUyy on the part of th^ rev^l^r, iif|»j|0?ie9 

to b$ complied witl^ ; that they mnut }^ :9a 4m» 

part of mapj FUEsuMFryouSj aiad unwarrantajbl*. 

'■ • • • . 
•. • . • ■ 

I. All demands of t];iis sort are dciariy ^i^lr 
pertinent^ and l^^ide the purpose of • a; to^ 
inquirer into thf authority of a dmx» H^igtgfU 
For th^ qu^ption. is^ vdiether such reli^iftt ^ 
i\6t afxompanied with that evidenioe, whicti m 
sufficient to determine the assent of a rewMr 
able man ; not, whether it be the highest in 
its kind, or in its degr^e^ which mig)|^';be 
imagined. There is an infinite variety, .fjpudy 
as we may say, gradation in the scsde of moral 
evidence, from the highest forms of demon^rOr 
tion down to the lowest inducements of pr/fh. 
hdbility. The impatient mind of man, whi^ 
loves to reist in assurance, may demand the 
former of these in every case : but the just :an4 
sober inquirer, whatever he may wish f<^ YRU 
sqbmit to the latter. He takes the aigumoA^ 
^s presented to him ; he weighs the mpmen^ 
of it ; and if, on the whole, it preponderates, 
though but by some scruples of probability^ 
against the inductions on. the other side, h@ is 
determined by this evidence, with a^, gpq^ 
reason^ thougl^ not witb as much assurance, ^ 
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by demonstration itself. His business, he 
knows, is to examine whether the conclusion 
be justly drawn, not whether it be irresistibly 
forced upon him. It is enough, if the proof 
be liach as merits his assent, tliough it should 
ncftcompel it. 



: t 



Apply, Bo^y this universal rule of juU 
reasQi^iiig tQ the case of the Gospel. Consider 
it w; the footii^g of that evidence, which it 
pneleiKls to offek"* If this evidence be weak 
sttid' inconclusive- in itself, let.it be rejected* 
But^ tf it be sufficient to the purpose for 
wl^cih it is given, why look out for any higher? > 
Th& pretensions of Christianity are, indeed^ 
vety great* It claims to he received by us, as 
liiettork eind word of God^ The proofs, of 
its bfdng such should, no doubt, be adapted 
to the nature of these pretensions. If, in fact, 
tfaqr be so adapted, all further attestations of 
iti truth, all stronger demonstrations of its di-* 
TOiily (supposing there might be stronger) are, 
at least, unnecessary : our demands of them 
aie without ground, and without r^son : that 
18, they are clearly not to the purpose of this 
. inquiry. But 

* 

II. The impertinence of these demands, is 
act all. There is good reason to believe;, that 
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they are^ in themselves^ absolutely unfit and 
IMPROPER to be complied with. 

• 

In saying this, I do not only mean thit the 
evidence^ such men. call for, is so far mistaken 
as to be really of an inferior sort, ;md less eoB*. 
vincing to a well-informed mind, than tliat 
wfoicH they reject. This, no doubt^ is my 
A^uently the case. It has bten shewn in 
many instances, and even to the eonviotion of 
the objector himself, that such ctrcumstaiicte-; 
as have been thought most suspicious, sudt- 
proo£i as have appeared the weakest, have upon' 
inquiry turned out, of all others, the strotigest 
and most satisfactory. For example, they who 
object to the mean instruments^ by which the 
Christian Religion was propagated, are confuted 
by the Apostle Paul himself ; who has diewn 
that verkf circumstance to be die clearest proof 
of its divinity; this method of publishing die 
Gospel having been purposely chosen, that bur 
Jmth should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
hut in the power of Grod3. And the sune 
answer will equally serve to many other pre« 
tehees of the like nature* 

» 

But, as I said, my intention is not, at pre- 
sent, to expose the common mistake of pre* 



« 1 Cor. ii. 5. 
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ferring. a tc?6a7ce?' evidence to i stronger. . L^t 
it bci allowed^ that the evidence required is, 'm, 
hcty the sttvnger. Still there is reason to think 
that^cA evidence was not proper to be given. 
And I argue, Jrom the nature of the thing ; 
wAfrom thegmivsof the Gospel. 

I. In the nature of the thing its^ms not 
reasonable that a divine revelaition should be 
obtruded upon men by the highest possible 
evidanoe. This would h^ to constrain tHeir 
assent, not to obtain it : and the very essence 
of reli^on consists in its being a willing, as weU 
as reasonxihle service. 

Of, take the matter tlius. On supposition 
that it should please God to address himself to 
man, it is to be presumed he would treat him 
as maa ; that is, in a way, which is suitable 
to- the whole of his nature. But man is not 
only an intelligent being, that is, capable of 
disoemifig the force pf evidence, and of being 
determined by it ; he is, also, a moral being, 
that is, capable of making a right or wrong use 
o£ his liberty. Now put the case of an over- 
powering, irresistible evidence, and his under^ 
standing is convinced, indeed ; but the will^ 
that other and better half of his composition, 
the spring of liberty, and of virtue, this, with 
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all the energies depending upon it, is untouched, 
and has no share in the operation. Qn ihe 
other hand, let the evidence submitted to hrm 
be such only as may satisfy his reason5ifat« 
tentively, if modestly, if virtuously employed, 
and you see the whole man in play : his intel^ 
lectual powers are considered, and his moral 
faculties, the faculties of a wise and understand'- 
ing heart, applied to and exerted. 

It seems, then, that, if a Revelation were 
given to man, it would most probably, and 
according to the best views we can form of the 
divine conduct, be given in this way ; that ii^ 
in such a way, as should make it, at once, the 
proper object of his faith, and the test, I had 
almost said the rew^ard, of his merit. 

And such, we may observe, is the sense of 
mankind in other instances of God's govern- 
ment. Who complains, that the ordinary bles- 
sings of Heaven, the conveniences and accom- 
modations of life, are not ready furnished and 
prepared to his hands ? Who does not think 
it sufficient, to our use and to God's glory, that 
we have the powers requisite to prepare them ? 
Why then expect this greatest of God's bles- 
sings, a divine Revelation, to be made cheap 
in being forced upon us, whether we will or no^ 
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by . ^n wldeAi^e^ which . silences reason, ratiier 
tJuHi.eihploys it ; atid precludes the exercise of 
difi.iijO^lfM &cultie$> witth whidi our nature is 

•r ■■ • ' . 

r% lilittijy tfie reason of the thing afR>rds a 
pr^iripttim*(I mean, if men will reason at all . 
(^a such' matters), liiat these high demands'iit 
religion are unfit to be complied with. But 
We idiaU argue sbore safely, in the next place, 
from the genius and DECLARATioi^s of thCt 
Gospel. 

' Proni the tenour of the Gospel<eve!ati6h we 
learn, that, though a reasonable evidence be 
4ffi>rded (^ its truth, yet the author and pub- 
fillers of it were by no means solicitous to force 
if on the tninds of men by ah unnecessary and 
u¥edstihle evidence. 

We see this in the conduct of our Lord 
fainM^f^ who refused to gratify the curiosity 
bo& of friends and foes by needless explana-' 
tums% or supernumerary miracles **. We see 
it, further, in his general method of speaking 

« Matt. xxL 27.— 3cui. 46.--Kvii. 14, 
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by Parables • ; which are so contrived as to m-' 
dtract the attentive and willing hearef, bat not 
the prejudiced or indifierent^ Nay, whett sotoe 
of his parables were so obscure as that they might 
seem to require an explanation, he did not 
always vouchsafe to give it befoite the people, 
but reserved the exposition of them for Ms 
disciples, in private \ To them, only, it 
was given to know the mysteries of the Jung-- 
dam of heaven : others, were left to their own 
interpretation of his Parables ^. 

This proceeding of Christ plainly shews that 
he was not anxious to instntct or convince in 
that way, which might appear the most dirwt 
and cogent. It seems, on the contrary, to 
have been his choice to afford the strongest 
proofs of his mission and the clearest views of 
his doctrine to tliose, not whose increduU^ 
needed his assistance most, but who, by their 
good dispositions and moral qualities, deserved 
it^. He thought not fit to cast pearls before 
swine ^ ; and, as contrary as it may be to our 
forward expectations, it was a rule with him, 
that he that hath, to him it should be given ^^ 

c Mark iv. 34. * Mark iv. 34. 

« Markiv. 11. 

f Matt. xiii. 58. Mark ix. ^3. 

S Matt, vii 6, ^ Mark iv. 25. 
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Tbat this was the genius of the Goqiel, we 
fuprther learn from the -sfress, which ^ is kid on 
^(HSJIfAo. It.is everywhere demanded as a pre- 
viana qualification in the. aspirants to this reli- 
gipn! ;i i it is everywhere spoken of as * the higln 
^imoFai virtue.: a representation^ istraage and 
impQSAihle to be accounted for, .if -men were to 
he hproe. down hy ..the weight of evidence 
oAly. ■ '•' 

But, to put the matter oat of all doubt> we 
have it declared to us in express words^ that 
those converts are the most acceptable to Christ, 
whorec^ve his religion, on a reasonable^ in^ 
4^^. but inferiour evidence. When the Apos^ 
tie Thoieaas expressed his belief, on the evi-^ 
denoQ af ^ense, Jesus saith unto him, • Thmnasr^ 
becausis' thou hast seen me, thou hast heUeved : 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
hme believed^. - .' 
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Now> whatever occasion propiiane men may 
take jBrom . this account of Gospelnevidence t6 
calumniate the divine Author of out Faith, as 
though he relied more on the credulity^ thaia 
the com;ic/iQn of his followers;, whatever per* 
verse use, I say, some men may be di^)^»sed 
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to make of this/ circnmstahce ; one* things I 
suppo^^ is clear^ ^^ That the genius of tbe 
^^ Gospel does, in iacty discountenance their 
^^ high demands of evidence.'* * So that, taking 
the Christian religion for what it is (and fw 
siich only^ the rules of good reasoning oUige 
us to take it) it is very certain that no man is 
authorized to expect other or stronger pirodft 
of its divinity than have been given. On the 
conttary^ such proofs^ as men account stronger, 
could only serve to weaken its evidence laid 
overthrow its pretensions. 

, III. Lastly, Though no distinct reason could 
have been opposed to these high ekpecfatioai 
in religion^ yet common sense would have seen, 
*^That they are, in general^ presumptuous 

*^ AND UNWARRANTABLE.** 
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l?*or what man, that thinks at all, but mmt 
acknowledge that sacred truth, that GoSs 
ways are not as our ways ^ ; and that it is the 
(leight of mortal folly to prescribe to the Al- 
mighty ? fFhat man is he that can know the 
€ounciiof God ? Or, who can think what the 
will of the Lprd is 9 — Hardly do we gUess 
fnifhf at things that are vpon the earthy Und 

a baiab Ka 
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uMh labour th we find the things that are 
befi^ve us : but the things that are in heaven 
v^he^ iath searched out ^ ? 

Such passages as tliese have, I know, been 
sometimes brought to insult and disgrace Rea- 
son, when employed the most soberly, and in 
herprc^rpfiSice. But I quote them for no such 
purpose. I mean not to infer from these testi- 
monies^ that we are not competent judges of 
the evidence which is laid before us (for why, 
then, was it offered ?) ; but, that reason can- 
not ten us, what evidence it was fit for Heaven 
to give of its own councils and revelations. We 
may conjecture, modestly conjecture, without 
blame. Nay the wisest and best men, and 
even angels themselves, have a reasonable de- 
sire to look into these things : and their spe- 
culations, if duly governed, are, no doubt, 
commendable and useful. But we are not, 
upon this pretence, to dogmatize on such 
matters. Much less, may we take upon us to 
reject a well-attested Revelation, a Revelation, 
that bears many characteristic marks, many 
illustrious signatures and impresses of divinity, 
because this or that circumstance, attending it, 
<loes not accord to our narrow views and shal- 

P Wisdom, ix. 13. 
VOL. VL H 
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low surmises. In short, men would do well 
to remember that it is no less a maxim of rear 
son than of Scripture, that the things qf Gad^ 
knoweth no man but the Spirit of Grod^ : a 
maximy we should never lose sight of, a mo- 
ment, in our religious inquiries. 

But this, though an important considera- 
tion, is a common one, and I pursue it no, 
farther. Let it suffice to have shewn, " That 
when, in matters of religion, men indulge 
themselves m fancying what evidence . would 
have been most convincing to them, and dien 
erect such fancies into expectations, they are, 
at best, employed very idfy ;" 

'^ That the worthiest apprehensions, we can 
frame of the divine wisdom, and both the ge- 
nius and letter of the Christian religion, dis-^ 
countenance these expectations, as improper 
and unreasonable to be complied with :** 

And, " that, from the slightest acquaintance 
with ourselves, we must needs confess them to 
be presumptuous.^^ . 

The USE to be made of the whole is, thai 
men think soberly, as they ought to think * ; 

rlCor. ii.U. »Rom. xiji.3. 
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and th^t, if ever their restless curiosity, or 
some worse principle, impells them to mak« 
the demand in the text, shew us the Father^ 
they repress the rising folly by this just re>- 
flexion, that they have no right, in their sense 
of the word, to see the Father. 

Not hut his infinite goodness hath vouch- 
safed to unveil himself so far, as is abundantly 
sufficient to our conviction. But then we must 
be content to see him in that light, in which 
he has been graciously pleased to shew himself^ 
not in . that unapproachable light * in which 
our madness requires to have him shewn to 
us. 

The evidences of Christianity are not. dis- 
pensed with a penurious hand : but they lie 
dispersed in a very wide compass. They re- 
sult from an infinite number of considerations, 
each of which has its weight, and all together 
such moment, as may ie, but is not easily re- 
sisted. To collect and estimate these, much 
labour and patience is to be endured; great 
parts of learning and genius are required; above 
all, an upright and pure .mind is demanded. 
If, conscious of our little worth or ability, we 

t ^»j dTT^nov, 1 Tim, id. 16. 
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fihd ourselves not equal to this task^ let us 
atltype in silencjfe, iand with that humility viiiich 
becomes us. To call out for light, when we 
have enough to serve our purpose, is indeed 
Jholish : but to make this noisy demand, when 
we have previously blinded our eyes, or have 
resolved to keep them shut^ is something more 
ihan folly. 

After all, there is one way, in which the 
meanest of us may be indulged in the high 
privilege of seeing the Fhther, at least, in 
the express image of his Son. . It is, by keeping 
the commandments. He thqt hath rmf cqmr 
mandmentSy and heepeth them, says our Lord 
himself, / will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him ^. In other words, he will see 
and acknowledge the truth of our divine 
ligion. 

^ John xiv. 2^ 
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St. James^ iv. 1. 

i 

From whence come ivars and Jightings among 
you ? Come they not hence, even of your 
4iUsts that war in your member js? 

Interpreters have observed, that these 
questions refer to the state of . things, which 
then took place among the Jews, when this 
epistle was addressed to them. For, about 
that time, they had grievous wars andjightings 
among themselves ; every city, and every fa- 
mily, almost^ of this devoted people, not only 
iu Judea, but in many other countries, throu^ 
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which they were scattered abroad, being mi- 
serably distracted and torn asunder by civil 
and domestic factions. 

This application, then, of the Apostle's words 
to the Jews of his own time, seems a just one. 
But we need lopk no further for a comment 
upon them, than to that hostile spirit, which 
too much prevails, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, even among Christians themr 
selves. 

The root of this bitterness, we are told, ia 
in the lusts, that war in our members : that 
is, there is, first, an insurrection of our carnal 
appetites against the law of our minds ; and, 
then, the contagion spreads over fao^ilies, 
neighbourhoods, and societies; over all, those, 
in short, with whom we have any concern, 4;ill 
the whole world, sometimes, becopies a general 
scene of contention and disorder. 

For, ask the princes of this world, what 
prompts them to disturb the peace of oth^r 
states, and to involve their subjects in all the 
horrors of war ; and their answer, if they deign 
to give one, and if it be ingenuous, must, 
commonly, be, their lust of conquest and do- 
fmnion. Ask the servants of those prinoes^ 
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what ^splits them into parties and factions ; and 
tfaey can hardly avoid answering, or we can 
answer for them, their lust of wealth and 
power. Ask the people, at large, and under 
whatever denomination, what occasions their 
contempt. of authority, their disobedience to 
magistrates, their transgressions of law, ^their 
cabals and tumults, their hatred, defamation, and 
{)ersecution(6f each other ; and charity herself, 
for^the most part, cdn dictate no other reply 
for thaai to this question, than that they are 
excited to all these excesses by t/ie lust of riot 
and misrule, or, of, what they call, liberty. 

But there is tio end of pursuing this subject 
in all its applications to particular instances* 
What we have most reason to lament, is, that 
Christians not only Jight with each other, at 
the instigation of their lusts^ for their own 
carnal and corrupt ends ; bat that they make 
the very means, which God has appointed to 
compose these differences, the instruments of 
their aiiimosity, and become outrageous ia 
their hostile treatment of each other, by the 
perversion of those principled, which were in* 
tended to be its restraint. For if any thing 
could appease this tumult among men, what 
more likely to do it; than the administration 
of civil justice, and the sgtcred institutions of 



religion ? Yet, are even these' provisions ©f 
(fivine and human wisdom, for the support: of 
peace and good order, defeated hy oof restless 
and ingenious passions ; and we contrive, to 
make Religion and Law thetoselres, snbser- 
Vient to the increase of that contention, wHieti 
they tend so naturally to keep out of the w6rW» 

As this abuse, which inverts the* order 'of 
things, and turns the medicine of life mio a 
deadly poison — as this abuse^ I say, can nevet* 
be enough exposed ; let me represent to you 
some part of the evils, which this monstroo^ 
misuse of Religion and Civil Justice has 
brought upon mankind ; as the last, and most 
striking effort of these malignant htsts^ from 
which, according to the holy Apostle, all our 
violations of peace and charity are derived. 

And, FIRST, of the mischiefs, arising from 
MISAPPLIED Religion. 

It were an ample field, this, should I under*' 
take to follow the ecclesiastical historian in all 
the abuses, which he so largely display. But 
my design is to oyen the fountains ; to point, 
only, to f he general causes^ from which those 
abuses have flowed. And the chief of these 
causes will not be overlooked, if we consider 
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that Christianity has been corxixpUd by supevr 
^Htionf by policy y and by mpJmtry : for, in 
each of these ways, the lusts of men have found 
free scope for their activity -, and have produced 
all those endless discords and animosities, wliich 
have dishonoured the Christian WQrld. 

!• Superstition began very early to make 
cruel inroads into the religion of Jesus : Jirst^ 
by debasing its free spirit with the servility of 
Jewish observances ; next, in adulterating its 
simple, genius by the pomp of pagan cere- 
jtooiiies ; and, afterwards, through a long course 
of dark and barbarous ages, in disfiguring its 
reasonable service ™ by every whimsy, which 
a gloomy or disturbed imagination could sug* 
gest. 

The lusts of men gave birth to these seve- 
ral perversions. The obstinate pride of the 
Jewish Christian was flattered in retaining; the 
abrogated ritual of the Law : the. pagan prose- 
lyte gratified his vanity^ and love of splendor 
in religious ministrations, by dressing out 
Christianity in all the paint and pageantry of 
his ancient worship : and the miserable monk 
soothed his Jears, or indulged his spite, in 
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busying himself with I know not what uncom- 
manded and fnvblous expiations, or in tortur- 
ing others with the rigours of a fruitless pe- 
nance. 

From these rank passions^ sprung up wars 
in abundance among Christians. The Apostles 
themselves could not prevent their followers 
fvomjighting with each other, in the cause of 
circumcision. The superstition of days % and 
of inages ^, grew so fierce, that the whole 
Christian world was, at diiFerent times, thrown 
into convulsions by it. And the 'dreams of 
monkery excited every where the most im- 
placable feuds ; which had, commonly, no 
higher object, than the credit of their several 
Rules J or the honour of their Patron-saints. 

2. When superstition had thus set the world 
on fire, a godless Policy struck in, to encrease 
the combustion. 

The Christian religion, which had truth for 
its object, could not but require an assent from 
its professors to the doctrines, it revealed; 
and, having God for its author, it, of course, 

« The dispute about Easter , in the second century, 
b The dispute about Images, in the eighth century. 
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exacted a compliance with the fefw ritual ob- 
servances, which he saw fit to ordain. But 
the wantonness, or weakness, of the human 
mind, introducing a different interpretation of 
those doctrinesy and a different ministration of 
those rites, the* policy of princes would not 
condescend to tolerate such unavoidable differ^ 
ences, but would inforce a rigid uniforiaiity 
both of sentiment and ceremony, as most con- 
ducive, in their ideas, to the quiet and stability 
of their government. 

Again: the honour of prelates and churches 
seemed to be concerned in all questions con- 
cerning place and jurisdiction ; and, when these 
questions arose, was to be maintained by every 
artifice, which an interested and secular wisdom 
could contrive. 

The hist of dominion, was plainly at the 
bottom of these infernal machinations ; and 
the fruit, it produced, was the most bloody and 
unrelenting wars, massacres, and perisecutions ; 
with which the annals of mankind are polluted 
snd disgraced. But, 

3. To work up these two pests of humanity, 
mperstitiouy and intolermce, to all the fury. 
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of which they are capable, unblessed Sciekcb 
«nd perverted Reason lent their aid. 

For the pride of knowledge begot innume- 
rable portentous heresies : which npt only cc^ 
rupted the divine religion of Jesus (obnoxiote 
to some taint irom the impure touch of humaii 
reason, because divine), but envenomed the 
hearts of itfi professors, against each other, by 
infixing into them a bitter spirit of altercation 
and dispute. 

In.tjbei^ several wa3rs, then, and frotn these 
causest, has our holy religion been abused. 
The lusts of men have turned the Gospel of 
peace itself into an instrument of war : a mis- 
adventure, which could not have taken plaoe^ 
had Christians but recollected and practised 
one single precept of their master — Learn of 
me ; for lam meek and lowly in heart, an4 y^ 
shall fnd rest to your souls ®. ; 

But the perversity of man could not be 
brought to learn this salutary lesson ; and so 
has fulfilled that memorable saying of our 
Lord, who, foreseeing what abuses would here- 

• Matt. :&. 29. 



^ker be mi^de of his charitable syBtem, ddclaked 
of himself — I came not to send pemccy hut a 
sMrd ^. This^ prediction, at least, the en^onies 
tf our faith are ready enough to tell lis, has 
beten amply verified, in the event. It has been 
io : it viras therefore inspired, because it was to 
be fulfilled. But let them remember, withall, 
that not the genius of the Gospel, but man*ls 
incorrigible passions, acting in defi^ance of itj 
have given to this prophecy its entire comple-* 
tion. 

I come now to represent to you, 

II. In the second place; how the lusts of 
men have perverted Civil Justice, as well as 
Religion, into an instrument of contention and 
hate. 

The object of all civil, or municipal laws, is 
the conservation of private peace, in the equal 
protection they afford to the property and per- 
sons of men. Yet, how often have they been 
employed to other purposes, by those, who ad- 
minister the Laws; and by those ^ for whose 
iake they are administered I 

f Matt. X. 34. 
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1. In reading the history of mankind^ oae 
tannot but observe^ with indignation, how fr^, 
quently the magistrate himself has turned the 
Law, by which he governs, into an engine of 
oppression : sometimes, directing it against thf^ 
Hberties of the state; and sometimes, againsjt 
the private rights of individuals. It were, ir 
small matter, perhaps, if he only took . advacigh 
tage of a severe law, or drew over an ambiguous 
one, to countenance his iniquitous purpo^^.* 
But how oft has he embittered the mildest^ cti^ 
tortured the plainest laws, by malignant glosses 
and strained interpretations! gratifying, in 
both ways, his revenge, his avarice, or his 
ambition ; yet still in the forms of Law, and 
tinder the ncmntle, as it were of public jus- 
tice ! 

Such abuses there have been in most states, 
and, it may be, ip our own, God forbid, that, 
standing in this place, I should accept the per- 
sons of men, or give flattering titles unfp 
any '^. But truth obliges me to say, that there 
is, now, no colour for these complaints. The 
administration of justice, on the part of the 
Magistrate, is so pure, as to be the glory oi 

n Job xxxii, %i. 
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the age, in which we hve. The abuses all arise 
JTom another quarter ; and the contentious spi- 
rit is kept alive and propagated by the lusts of 
private men. And what renders their iniquity 
without excuse, is, that the very equity of 
those forms, in which our laws are administered, 
is made the occasion of introducing all these 
corruptions. 

■ « 

2. To come to a detail on this subject, 
might be thought improper. Let me paint to 
you, then, in very general terms, the disorders 
that spring from this perversion of Law ; and, 
to do it with advantage, let me employ the 
expressive words of an ancient Pagan writer. 

The Roman governors of provinces, it is 
virell known, had their times for the more so- 
lemn administration of civil justice. Suppose, 
then, one of these governors to have fixed his 
residence in the capital of an Asiatic province, 
to have appointed a day for this solemnity, and, 
with his Lictors, and other ensigns of au- 
thority about him, to be now seated in the 
forum, or public place of the city; and con- 
sider, if the following representation of an in- 
different by-stander be not natural and in- 
rtructive. 



i 
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" Sec," says the eloquent writer*, whort 
words I only translate, '^ see thftt vast and 
" mixt multitude assembled together before 
you* You ask, what has occasioned this 
migiity concourse of people. Are they met 
to sacrifice to their country Gods, and to 
'^ communicate with each other in the sacred 
*' offices of their religion ? Are they going 
*^ to offer the Lydian first-fruits to the Ascraean 
*^ Jupiter t or, are they assembled in such 
" numbers to celebrate the rites of Bacchus^ 
** with the usual festivity ? Alas, no. Neither 
'^ pious gratitude, nor festal joy, inspires 
*^ them* One fierce unfriendly passion only 
*^ prevails ; whose epidemic rage has stirred up 
^^ all Asia, and, as returning with redoubled 
'^ force on this stated anniversary, has driven 
'^ these frantic crouds to the forum ; where 
^^ they are going to engage in law-suits wiUi 
^ each other, before the Judges. An infinite 
^^ number of causes, like so many confluent 
'^streams, rush together, in one common tide, 
'^ to the same tribunal. The passions of the 
^ contending parties are all on fire ; and the 

• Phitareli, or wiioever tras the author of a fragment, 
printed among his moral discourses, and entitled, 'mortfvf 

p. 500. 



^' end of this euriouc; conflict is, the nun of 
^ ih^m^ely^ and others. What fevers, whtt 
<^ calentures, what adust temperament of the 
^* body, or overflow of its vicious humours, ii 
^^to be compared to this plague of the disr 
^Vtempered mind? Were you to interrogate 
^ ea<^ cause {in the manner you examine a 
^witness) as it appears before this tribuna}, 
^^ and «sk, whdncb it came ? the answer 
^^ would b^ an obstinate and self-willed spirit 
^^ prodmcea this ; a bitter rage of eontention, 
^^ that ; and a lust of revenge and injustioe, 
^^ amother^^ 

It is not to be doubted, that this rage of the 
contending parties was inflamed, in those 
times, byv mercenary agents and venal orators ; 
by men, who employed every fetch of cunning, 
and every artifice of chicane, to perplex the 
clearest laws, to retard the decision of the 
plainest cases, and to elude the sentence of the 
ablest judges. Without some such manage- 
ment as this, die passions of the litigants 
<^uld not have been kept up in such heat and 
fury, but must gradually have cooled, and 
jdied away of themselves. Add this, then, to 
A& other features, so wdl delineated, and you 
vrill have the picture of ancient litigation covpt^ 
jp\dbt. . . - 

vol.. VI* I 
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And what think we, now, of this picture? 
Is there truth and nature in it ? Are we at all 
concerned in this representation ; and do we 
discover any resemblance to it in what ii 
passing' elsewhere, I mean in modern times, 
and even in Christian societies ? If we do, let 
us acknowledge with honesty, but indeed with 
double shame, that, like the Pagans of old, 
we have the art to pervert the best things tb 
the worst purposes ; and that the lusts of meet 
are still predominant over the wisest and most 
beneficent institutions of civil j ustice. 

\ 

Indeed, as to ourselves, the mild and equi-^ 
table spirit of our laws might be enough, one 
would think, to inspire another temper : but 
when we further consider the divine spirit of 
the Gospel, by which we pretend to be go- 
verned, and the end of which is charity, our 
prodigious abuse of both must needs cover us 
with confusion. 

The instruction, then, from what has been 
said,^ is this: That, since, as St. James ob- 
serves, all our wars dndjightings with each 
other proceed only from our lusts, and since 
these have even prevailed to that degree as to 
corrupt the two best gifts, which God, in his 
mercy, ever bestowed on mankind^ that is> to 
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m2ke Religion and Law subservient to our 
bitter animosities; since all this, I say, has 
been made appear in the preceding comment 
on the sacred text, it becomes us, severally, 
to consider what our part has been in the dis* 
ordered scene, now set before us: what care 
we have taken to check those unruly passions, 
which are so apt, by indulgence, to tyrannize 
over us ; and, if this care has been less than it 
ought to have been, what may be the conse- 
quence of our neglect. We should, in a word, 
take heed, how we bite and devour one another; 
not only, as the Apostle admonishes, that we 
he not consumed one of another ; but lest, in 
the end, we incur the chastisement of that Law, 
we have so industriously perverted, and the 
still sorer chastisement of that R£j4iGiON> 1^6 
have so impiously abused. 
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PREACHED APRIL ^9, ITTO. 



1 Tim. i. 5. 

ITie end of the Commandment is Charity ^ out 
^f ^ pure heart, and of a good conscience^ 
and of faith unfeigned. 

X HE Apostle, in the preceding verse, had 
warned Timothy against giving heed to fables 
and endless genealogies : by Fables, meaning 
certain Jewish fictions and traditions apphed 
to the explication of theological questions, and 
not unlike the tales of the pagan mythologists, 
contrived by them to cover the monstrous 
stories of their Gods ; and, by Genealogies, 
the derivation of Angelic and Spiritual na- 



tures^, dccording to a fantastic system, inVttited 
by the Oriental philosophers, and thenct 
adopted by some of the Greeian Secte. ITies^ 
fiMe$ and genealogies (by which the Jewish 
and Pagan converts to Chrisdanity had fAixch 
adnlierated the laith of the Gospel) the Aposile 
seta himself to expose and reprobatfe, as pro» 
ducing nothing but curious and fruitless di$^ 
putetionfi ; being indeed, as he calls them^ 
endless^ or interminable ' ; because, having no 
foundation in the revealed word of God, they 
^te drawn out, varied, and multiplied at 
plearare by those, who delights! in such fe^ 
Mtiipal visions. 

Then follows the text. — The end of the 
Comnmndment^ is CiiARrrv: out ofu pure 
iSEAitir : and of a coot) tX)^sci«^CE ; nnd djT 
Faith unfeigned— -As if the Apostle had saidf, 
" I have cautioned you against this pernicious 
folly : but, if ye must needs deal in the way of 
Mythology and Genealogy, I will tell you how 
ye may employ your ingenuity to more ad- 
vantage. Take Christian Charity^ for your 
(heme : mythologi^e that capital Grace of your 
prdTession ; or, deduce the parentage of it, 
according to the steps, which I will point out 

% dafled Mmes, Seie Groidus in loc. 
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to you. For it springs immediately out of a 
pure heart ; which, itself, is derived from a 
good comcience ; as that, again, is the genuine 
offspring or emanation of faith unfeigned^ 
In this way, ye may gratify your mythologic 
or genealogical vein, innocently and usefully'; 
for ye may learn yourselves, and teach others, 
bow to acquire and perfect that character, which 
is the great object of your religion, and the end 
pf the ComTnandrnent/* 

Let us, then, if you please, attend to this 
genealogical deduction of the learned Apostle ; 
and see, if the descent of Christian charity be 
not truly and properly investigated by him. 

I, Charity, says he, \%out of a pur e heart ; 
that 19, it proceeds from a heart, free from the 
habits of sin^ and unpolluted by corrupt affecr 
tion3* 

To see with what propriety, the Apostle 
makes a pure heart the parent of charity, w? 
are to reflect, that this benevolent teniper^ 
which inclines us to wish and do well to others^ 
is the proper growth J^nd produce, indeed, of 
the human mind^ but of the human mind in it^ 

« Dat nobis et Paulus breyem yma^ryUv, sed p^ 
utilem. Geotius. 
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native and original integrity. To provide, 
effectually for the maintenance of the social 
virtues^ it hath pleased God to implant in 
man, not only the power of reason, which 
enables him to see the connexion between, 
bis own happiness and that of others, but 
also certain instincts and propensities, \vhich 
make him feel it, and, without reflexion, in- 
cline him to take part in foreign interests. For, 
among the other wonders of our make, this is 
one^ that we are so formed as, whether we will 
or no, to rejoice with them that rejoice^ and 
weep with them that weep^. But now this 
sympathetic tenderness, which nature hath put 
into our hearts for the concerns of each other, 
may be much impaired by habitual neglect, or 
selfish grs^tiiications. If, instead of listening 
to. those calls of nature, which, on the entrance 
into life, are incessantly, but gently, urging us 
to acts of generosity, we turn a deaf ear to 
them, and, charmed by the suggestions of self- 
love, yield up ourselves to the dominion of the 
grosser appetite, it cannot be but that the love of ^ 
others, however natural to us, must decline, and 
become, at length, a feeble motive to action; 
or, which amounts to the same thing, be con- 
stantly overpowered by the undue prevalence 

t Rom. xii 15. 
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df other principles. Thus we tMy ««pe, hdfr 
ambition^ avari«, senftuaiity, or any other df 
die fnom selfish passtons^ tends directly, by 
indiiigence, to obstruct the growth of charity i 
and how favoaruble an un^oi^rupt mind is tx> 
the production and maturity of this divine 
virtue. 

. But, further, the impurities of the heart do^ 
not only hinder the exertions of benevolence i 
they have even a worse efiect, they cause us to 
pervert and misapply it. It is not, perfaa^, dd 
easy a nmtter, as some imagine, to divest ouiv 
selves of all attachment to the interest of otrr 
fellows-creatures. But, by a long misuse of oM 
faculties, we may come in time to mistake the 
objects of tnue interest ; and so be carried, hf 
the motives of benevolence itself, to do irrepi^^ 
rable mischief to those we would mo«t befriend 
and oblige. This seems to be the case of those 
most abandoned of all sinners, who take pat^ 
to corrupt others, and not only do wicked thinga 
themselves, but have pleasme in those tvko dA 
ihem\ All that can be said for these Unhappy 
victims of their own lusts, is, that their perverted 
benevolence prompts them to encourage othei^ 
in that course of life, from which, if it • wwe 

u.Roxo.i. 32. 
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rightly »iircised, they would endeavotif, with 
all thrir power, to divert thetn. 

So necessary it is, that charity should be out 
of a pure heart ! It is polluted in its very 
birth, unless it proceed from an honest mind i 
it is spurious and illegitimate, if it be not so 
descended. ^ 

II. T^he next step in this line of moral ati^ 
cestry, is a good cokscience : which phrase is 
not to be taken here in the negative sense, and 
as equivalent only to a pure heart ; but as ex* 
pressing a farther, a positive degree of good- 
ness* For ^ we find it explained elsewlien^ | 
having, says St. Peter, a good coNtjciENcE, thai 
whereas they speak evil of you, as evil doem, 
they may be ashamed that falsely uecu&e your 
GOOD conversation in Christ Jesus t Jbr it 
is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 
buffer far welldoing, than for evil doing \ 
Whence, by a good conscience, \rt fire autho- 
risked to understand a mind, consdaus to ilse^ 
of beneficent actions. And thus the Apostle'si 
intention will be, to insinuate to us, that, to 
be free from depraved affections, we must be 
actively virtuous ; and that we must be zeaUm$ 

1 1 ttXEt iSi 1«; 
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in good works^ if we would attain to that purity 
of heart, which is proper to beget the genuine 
virtue of Christian charity. 

For, we may conceive of the matter, thu$» 
A good conscience J or a mind enured to right 
action, is most Hkely, and best enabled, to 
shake off all corrupt partialities ; and, as being 
intent on the strenuous exercise of its duty, in 
particular instances, to acquire, in the end> 
that tone of virtue, which strengthens, at once, 
and refines the affections, till they e^pand.them«? 
selves into an universal good^will. Thus we 
see that, without this moral discipline, w^ 
should scarce possess, or not long retain, a pure 
heart ; and that the heart, if pure, would yet 
be inert and sluggish, and unapt to entertain 
that prompt and ready benevolence, which 
true pharity implies. 

So that an active practical virtue, as serving 
both to purify and invigorate the kind afiections, 
has; deservedly a place given to it in this lineal 
descent of Christian love. But, 

III. The Apostle rises higher yet in thij 
genealogical scale of charity, and acquaints U3 
that a good conscience, or a course of active 
positive virtue, is not prope^lyand lawfully de-» 
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« 

^cended^ uiiless it proceed from a faith un- 
JPEIGNED^ that is^ a sincere undibsembled belief 
of the Christian religion. 

And the reason is plain. For there is no dc'* 
pendance on virtuous practice ; we cannot ex- 
pect that it should either be steady, or lasting, 
unless the principle, from which it flows, be 
something nobler and more efficacious, than 
considerations taken from the beauty, pro- 
priety, and usefrilness of virtue itself. Our ac- 
tive powers have need to be sustained and 
strengthened by energies of a higher kind, than 
those which niere philosophy supplies. We 
^hall neither be able to bear up against the dif- 
ficulties of a good life, nor to stand out against 
the temptations, which an evil world is always 
ready to throw in our way, but by placing a 
firm trust on the promises of God, and by keep^ 
ing our minds fixed on the glorious hopes and 
assurances of the Gospel. And experience 
may satisfy us, that practical virtue has no 
stability or consistency, without these sup- 
ports. 

Besides^ considering a good conscience, or a 
moral practical conduct, with an eye to its in- 
fluence on a pure heart, till it issue in complete 
^harUy, we caunot but see how the Christian 
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fAith 16 calculated to direct ite progtt^s^ afid %b- 
eute the great €nd proposed. For the whole 
system of our divine ^ligbn^ which hath iti 
foundation in grace; its precepts^ which 
breathe nothing but love and amity ; it^ doc-- 
trinesy which, only present to ub, under dif«* 
fyreat viewi^ the transcendant goodnesa ti 
God in the great work of redemption ; its kh^ 
tory^ which records the most engaging in* 
steuBces of active benevolence ; all this camiot 
but eiLceedingly inspirit our aflfections^ and 
tarry them out in a vigorous and uniform pro- 
secution of the iiubordioate meanSy whieh are 
to produoe that last perfection of our nature, a 
pure and permanent love of mankind. For at 
every step we cannot but see the end oftht 
conmandmtnty so perpetually hdd out to us, 
and derive a fresh inducement from Jinth, to 
accomplish and obtain it. 

Indeed, to produce this effect,, ourj^fhy as 
the Aposde adds, must be unfeigned : th(4: is, 
it, must be nourished and intimately rooted ni 
the heart ; we must not only yield a geiieral 
assent to the sacred truths of our religion, we 
must embrace them w^th earnestness and seal, 
we must rely upon them with an unshaken 
CDhfidence and resolution. But all this will be 
no d^culty to thoae who derive thetr JkHh 



irom its proper i^urce^ that i$^ who make a 
diligf ut study of the holy scriptures : where 
4/0^ we learn what the trw faith (which will 
wer bei mo^t (rieudly to virtue) is ; and whence 
wt shall b^t derive Uiose motives and conside- 
i9Jtions^ which are proper to excite and fortaiy 
this principle in u»« 

And thus, that Charity^ which a pure mind 
gives the liberty of exerting, and which a good 
conscience manifests and at the same time im- 
proves, wiU^ further, be so sublimed and per- 
fected by the influence of divine faith, as will 
rtnder it the sovereign guide of life, and the 
pride and ornament of humanity. 

Or, to place the descent of Charity, in its 
true and natural order, it must spring, first, 
ix)m an tmfeigned faith iii the Gospel of Jesus z 
that faith must then produce, and shew itself 
in,' a good conscience: and that conseience 
must be thoroughly purged from all selfish anc{ 
disorderly affections : whence, lastly, the ce- 
lestial offspring of Charity has its birth, and 
comes forth in all the purity and integrity of 
its nature. 

From thi& lineage of Christian Charity, thu% 
deduced^ many instructive lessQns xwy be 
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drawn. We may learn to distinguish the true 
and genuine, from pretended Charity : we have^ 
hence, the surest way of discerning the spirits 
of other men, and of trying our own : we iriay 
correct some popular mistakes concerning the 
virtue of charity ; and shall best comprehend 
the force and significancy of the several com- 
mendations, which the inspired writers, in 
many places, and in very general terms, bestow 
upon it. 

Let me conclude this discourse with an in- 
stance of such instruction, respecting each of 
those heads, which the order of the text hath 
afforded the opportunity of considering. 

And, ^rsty from the necessity of a pyRE 
HEART, we are instructed what to think of the 
benevolence of those men, who, though enslaved 
to their own selfish passions, are seldom the 
most backward to make large pretences to this 
virtue. But, be their pretences what they will, 
we know with certainty, that, if the heart be* 
impure, its charity must be defective. It must, 
of course, be weak and partial ; confined in its 
views, and languid in its operations ; in a 
word, a faint and powerless quality, and not that 
generous, diffusive, universal prmciple, which 
alone deserves the exalted name of Charity. 



' We conclude, alsOj on the same grounds^ 
that the hatred of vice is no breach of Christian 
charity. This charity is required to flow from a 
pure heart. But there is not in nature a stronger 
antipathy, than between purity, and ijnjmrity. 
So that we might as well expect light and 
darkness, heat and cold, to associate, as spotless 
tirtue not to take offence at its opposite. I 
know, indeed, that the hatred due to the vices 
of men, is too easily transferred to their per- 
sons. But that charity, which is lineally de- 
scended from faith, will see to make a differ- 
ence between them ; and while it feels a quick 
resentment against sin, will conceive, nay wil!^ 
by that very resentment, demonstrate, a ten-^ 
Jer concern for sinners, for whom Christ 
died. 

Secondly, from the rank, which a good con- 
sciEKCE holds in this family of love, we are 
admonished to avoid the mistake of those, who 
are inclined to rest in negative virtue, as the 
end of the commandment ; and who account 
their charity full and complete, when it keeps 
them only from intending, or doing mischief 
to others. The Apostle, on- the contrary, gives 
us to understand, that its descent is irregular, 
if it be not allied to active positive virtue ; 
Wch as takes a pleasure in kind offices^ is zealous 
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to promote the welfare of others, and is 
in good 'worhs. And this conclusion is the laon 
necessary to be inforoed upon us, since, in a 
world like this, where vice is sure to be wtiye 
enough, the interests of society will not permit 
that Charity should be idle. 

Lastly, from the Uneal descent of Charity 
from FAITH, we must needs infer, that infi- 
delity is not a matter of that indifference Xo 
social life, which many careless persons suj^pc^ 
it to be. It is the glory of oqr &ith^ that it 
terminates in charity. Every article of. our 
creed is a fresh incitement to good works : in 
so much that, he who understands his religioia 
most perfectly, and is most firmly persuaded 
of it, can scarce fail of approving himself the 
best man, as well as the best Christian. And 
this, again, is a consideration, which should 
af&ct all those who profess to have any con- 
cern for the interests of society and moral 
virtue. 

Thus it appears, how instructive the doctrine 
of the text is, and how usefully, as well as 
elegantly, the Apostle sets befcNre us, in this 
dbort genealogical taUe, the proper ancestry of 
Charity : in which Faiths as the ultimate pro- 
genitor, begets an active virtue j and ttmt, 
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impregnating the heart with pure afledtions^ 
produces at length this divine offspring of 
Christian love. 

If we had/ound lki\4 m^oldg^r fiction ia 
^enophon or Plato, we should have much ad- 
mired the instruction conveyed in it. Let it 
not abate our reverence for this moral fesson^ 
that it come9 from an Apostle of Jesus, and^ 
if not dressed out in the charms of human 
eloc^uence^ has all the authority of truth and 
divine [inspiration to recommend it to us. 
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Rom. xii. 10. 
— In honour preferring one another. 

It is much to the honour of the inspired 
writers, because it shews them to be no en- 
thusiasts, that, with all their zeal for tHe re- 
vealed doctrines of the Gospel, they never 
forget or overlook the common duties of ^Am- 
manity ; those duties, which Reason itself, a 
prior Revelation, had made known to the wiser 
part of mankind. 

Nay, which is more remarkable, they^omc^ 
times condescend to enforce what are called the 
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ksser Ttioralities ^ \ that is, those inferiour 
duties, which, not being of absolute necessity 
to the support of human society, are frequently 
overlooked by other moralists, and yet, as con- 
tributing very much to the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of it, are of real moment, and deserve a 
suitable regard. 

The text is an instance of this sort — in ho- 
nour preferring one another — the nature, 
and GROUND, and right application, of which 
duty, it is my present purpose to explain. 

1. The general nature of this virtuie con- 
sists in a disposition to express our good will to 
others B^r exteriour testimonies of respect; to 
consult the'fctfidit and honour of those we con- 
verse with, though at some expence bf our own 
vanity and self-love. It implies a readiness to 
prevent them in the customary decencies of 
conversation; a facility to give way to tteir 
reasonable pretensions, and even to abate some- 
thing of our own just rights. . It requires us to' 
suppress our petulant claims of superiority; 
to decline all frivolous contests and petty ri-^ 
dairies ; to moderate our o^xi demands of pr^- 
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\ les petii€» morales; as tl|Le French iDO{:ali9t6 call them. 
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eff^XO^Q^ and priqrity; and, in a. wonjii Uf^ 
pka|i»Q Qithers, T^t\xer than ourselves. 

{.t h an ^asy, social^ conciliating virti^; ^ 
Yift.m^ made up of humlity and iexie^ofenoe^ 
i^^fovvsi^i molining i^. not to. think xaq^ 
highly of ourselves than we ought; and ^n^ 
latter^ to give our Christian brother an inno- 
c^^t i^tis%tjion whe^ we ca^. 

Al^(J our obUg^\qft to, the practice of thijsL 
virtue i^ aoy^x^i^j^j 

^. O^ thj^ deaije^t i:eqj5Qns, t^ten bcj^h from 
tjljp nqitw^ ^/'wAffi ^wl the geni^ ^ojux hpj^^ 

4^4, ^iKSx> ftQip % n^.'«<re 0^ man., 



Among the various principles^ somj^ of them^. 
in ajppeftrance,^ discordapl; and contradictoiyj^ 
which con^titiite our common nature^^ pn^ of 
thf first to take our attention is^ ^^ A co|isqiom, 
sen^e^ of dignity;'' an opinion of self-Qonsi^ 
(^ueno^^ which mix^s itself v^ith^H ourth^qghto. 
and dqlib^ration^ ; prompting 1(3 to ^ntert^UL 
lofty sentiments of our own worth, and as- 
piring to ^methingj likq superiority, j^nd^ ^o^ 
minioa over other men* This principle^ which 



^pettn very eariy, and ii stroftg^t in the 
more gsweroxx^ dispositions, its highly n^sc^e^iity 
tb a beimg forhied for Tirtuom^ ttttiotk $ ttttd tta*- 
tnvUy leadi^ to the exertibii of iut>h )t}ualiti«^ 
as aere piS^p^r tx> benefit &6crety^ as well as td 
gam that aiscendency in it, to v^hi<ih we pre** 
teftd. It is the spring, iikdeed, of every com-^- 
taendable etnulation ; {^ts in act ill our bettet 
and nobler faculties ; and gives ilefVes to that 
hib6tir and industry, by which e^ty worthy 
aecomplishmeht is attained* 

But now this principle (so natural and use^ 
fill)^ when it is not checked by others, biit is 
suffa^ to take the lead and predbtnitiate on 
ill oocasions. Undisciplined and uncontrolled^ 
easily gi'oWs into a very offensive and hurtful 
Quality: offensive^ because it is noW exerted 
to the humiliation of every other, who is actu^^ 
ited by tiie same principle ; and huriful^ be* 
cause, in this undue degree^ it counteracts the 
very purpose^ the good of human society, fot 
which it was designed. 

. This quality we know by the natne of Pride. 
The other moderate degree of self-esteem^ 
which is allowable and virtubus, seems not (I 
suppose, from its rare appearance under that 
form) to have acquired in 'our language a dis- 
tinct name. 
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To Pride, then, ' the pernicious and too 
common issue of self-love, it became necessary, 
that some other principle should be opposed. 
And such a principle, as is proper to correct 
the malignity of pride, we find in that phUanr 
thropyy which, by an instinct of the same com*" 
mon nature, 'disposeth us to consult theliap* 
piness, andto conciliate to ourselves the. good 
will and affection, of mankind. This benevo^ 
lent movement of the mind is, further, 
quickened by the mutual interest all men have 
in the exercise of it. For Pride is disarmed by 
submission; and, by receding from our own 
pretensions, we take the most likely way to 
moderate those of other men. Ihus, the ge-t 
nerous affections are kept in play ; reciprocal 
civilities are maintained ; and, by the habii of 
each preferring other ^ which prudence would 
advise, if instinct did not inspire, the peace of 
society is preserved, its joy encreased, and 
even our vanity, so far as it is a just and nan 
tural affection, gratified and indulged. 

The reason of the Apostolic precept is, then, 
laid deep in the constitution of human nature ; 
which is so wonderfully formed, that its per^. 
Jection requires the reconciliation of contrary 
qualities ; and its happiness results from making 
benevolence itself suBservient to selfrlove. 



^■■- 2**: if, ftGt^ tKe 'philosophic /eotfeiderafion of 
man, we turn to* the gemus-of theGospely we 
shalL there fiitti this dbnclubion- of natural rea-^ 
ion strengthened and conifiipmed by evatige^ 
lical motives,^ " ^^ 

i Benewknee, which, in the ' GJbspel,' takes 
the name of CAar^i^'jr, ^ hath a lar^r raiige in 
thia new dis|)ensationy ' thistn in- that of nature: 
Tim doctrine, and still moi^ the exatbpie^ of 
Jesns^ attends the duty of humility and selP^ 
denial; requires us to make^^am|der sacrifioeaf 
of self Jove, and to give higher deihonsttlatidnsi 
of gaod-^will to others, than mere reason could 
well demand or enforce. He, that wais so far 
from seeking his own, that he emptied himself 
of all his ghry, and stooped from heaven to 
€arth, for the sake of man, hath a right to 
expect^ from his followers, a more than ordi- 
nary eflfort to conform to so divine a precedent, 
a peculiar attention to the mutual benefits and 
concerns of each other. It is but little that 
we keep within some decent bounds our as- 
piring tempers and inclinations : we are now 
to subject ourselves to our Christian brethren ; 
to renounce even our innocent and lawftil pre- 
tensions ; and to forego every natural grati- 
fication, when the purposes' of Christian Cha- 
rity call us' to this arduous task. 
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for Af (iiiMpeili it i| to be ohmrnd, ins 
ta^en w Put pf title lopp^ And general seUrtiim 
of iqei^, ^iidl h^ bomA m togetheir in tbm 
closer 9fid mop^ w4eanng tie of Br^hrem i k 
exalts the good-will^ we were obliged to bear 
to the species^ into the afiectiori, which ooor 
faoguini^ inspires for the iqdlHridiieb of a 
private fainjily. The Apostje, therefore, m 
the words preceding the text, bids imi»^(^^ 
Jp/ndly qffectumed one to another unih buv 
THERLY LOY£ — not^ with the love, tibat imitei 
pne man with another S which is the highest 
pjsetension of mere morality; but with the 
Ifve, that knits together natural bretktmi^ 
which is the proper bpast and character of 
evangelical love. The words of the brigiiial 
have a peculiar energy •• They express thi|t 
instinctive warmth of sffec^iQ^, which nature 
puts into oi^r hearts for our nearest kindredy 
such as communicate with u^ by the partifiis 
ipation of one comipon blood, 

So that the same complii^nqes, ^ve should 
make with their inclinations, the same prdb-^ 
rence, we should give to their h^^lQ^r ^nd i%« 
terest above our own, sboqld now bjs ei.teildQ|l 






tttd exereised towards all Christians ; and tliat 
pnnei]^ of an ardent tilfection, by wliich we 
me led to make the most efaearfut condescen- 
sions to our natural brother, should work in 
us the same generous consideration of our spiri-- 
tmd brother, for whom Christ died* 

Having explained the nature of thi» chsty^ 
and the grounds^ both in reason and reJ^on, 
Qtk which it rests, it now remains^ 

III. To provide for the riohv AP^LiCATiai^ 
pf it in practice. And here, in truths the whol^ 
i£fficui^ lies. 

It is evident enough, I suppose, from what 
baa been said^ That the moral and Christiali 
duty oi preferring one another in Jimrnur^ re- 
iqpeots only social peace and charity, and ter- 
minales in the good and ^ification of our 
Christian brother. Its use is, to soften the 
minds of men, and to draw them from that sa- 
vage rusticity, which engenders many vices, 
attd discredits the virtues themseh^es^ But 
when men had experienced the benefit of this 
€<MBplyi»g temper, and further saw the ends, 
not of charity only, but of 8IX4^ikterbst, that 
might be answered by it ; they considered no 
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longer its jue(t putpose apd application,, but 
stretched it to that ofiicious sedulity, and ex- 
treme -servility of adulation, which we too pften 
observe and lament in polished life» 

Hence, Ifhat infinite attention and consider 
ration, which is so rigidly exacted, and so duly 
paid, in the commerce of the world: heiKXy 
that prostitution of mind,^ which leaves a noaq 
no will, no sentiment, no principle, no charae* 
ter ; all which disappear under the uniform 
ex][iibiti<9n of good-manners : hence, those 
ifi^tdiotts . arts, those studied disguises, those 
obsequious flatteries, nay, those aiSected fifee^ 
doms, n a word, those multiplied and nicely-* 
varied forms of insinuation and address; the 
direct aim of which may be to acquire the fame 
of politeness and good-breeding ; but the oer-* 
tain effect, to corrupt every virtue, to sooth 
every vanity, and to inflame every vice, of the 
human heart. 

These fetal mischiefs introduce themselves 
under the pretence and semblance of that hu^ 
manift/i which the text encourages and enjoins. 
But the genuine virtue is easily distinguished 
from the counterfeit, and by the following 
plain signs. < 
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1, :True politeness is modesty unpretend- 
ing^ and generous. It appears as little as may 
be.; and, when' it does a courtesy, would will- 
ingly conceal it. It chuses silently to for^o 
its own claims, not officiously to withdraw 
them. It engages a man to prefer his neigh-- 
hour to himself, because he really esteems 
him ; because he is tender of his reputation ; 
becai^e he thinks it more manly, more Chris- 
tiaii^ to descend a little himself, than to de- 
grade another — It respects, in a word, the 
0*edit and estimation of his neighbour. " 

The mimic of this amiable virtue, fals^ 
POLITENESS, is, ou the other hand, ambitious, 
servile, timorous. It affects popularity ; is sol- 
licitous to please, and to be taken notice of; 
The. man of this character does not offer, but 
obtrude, his civilities : because he would merit 
by this assiduity ; because, iix. despair of win- 
ning regard by any worthier qualities, he 
would be sure to make the most of this ; arid, 
lastly, because of all things he would dread, by 
the omission of any punctilious observance, to 
give offence. — In, a word, this sort of politeness 
respects, for its immediate object, the favour 
And considefation of our neighbour. 
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3. Again: the man, who governs himself 
by the spirit of the Apostle*s precept, expresses 
his preference &f anther m soch a way as is 
worthy of himself: in all itinocexit complianoci, 
in ail honest civilities, in ail decent and manly 
oondescrasions. 

On the contrary, the man of the world, wlii# 
rests in the letter of this command, is regard* 
less of the means^ by which he conducts bim«» 
sdf. He respects neither his own dignity, ndor 
that of luiman nature. Truth, f^eason, ^irtue^ 
all are equally betrayed by this supple impos- 
tor. He assents to the errors, though the most 
pernicious ; lie applauds the follies, though the 
most ridiculous ; he sooths the vices, though 
the most flagrant, of other men. He never 
contradicts, though in the sofbest form of insi*^ 
nuatioD; he never disapproves, though by a 
respectful silence ; he never condemns, though 
it be only by a good example. In short, he 
is soUicitous for nothing, but by some studied 
devices to hide from others, and, if possil>]e, to 
palliate to himself, the grossness of his illil>eral 
adulation. 

3. Lastly, we may be sure, tliat the tdiinM€ 
£NDs, for which these diflTerent objects are pur* 
sued, and by so different means^ must also lie 
Y^ide of each other. 



Acoordin^^, the truly polite miB WMild^ by 
all proper testimonies of respect^ promote the 
credit and estimatioii of bis neighbour, beantse 
he 9069, that, by this genieroua consideratiori 
of each other, the peace of the world is in a 
good degree preserved ; because he knows that 
tiiese mutual attentions prevent animosities^ 
nQ&oa the fierceness of men's mftmiers, and 
dispose them to all the offices of benevolence 
itnd charify ; because, in a word, the interests 
<^ society are. best served by this conduct; and 
hcam^e be understands it to be his duty, to. 
hnt;kii neighbour. 

The- Cibely polite, <» the conixary^ are 
apmui^ by all n>eans whatever, to procure ibt: 
tgsfnitm and comidaratioa of those they oonmnie 
MKiftH>, im0i^0 they ifegard. ultimately nothing 
more than their private interest. ; because they 
perceive, that their own selfish designs are best 
carried <Hi by sueh praetiees : in' a word^ Because 
iikey love themselves. 

Thus we see, the genuine virtue consults the 
honour of others by worthy means, and for 
the noblest purpose; the counterfeit, soUicits 
their iavour by dishonest compliances, and for 
the basest end. 
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By such evident marks are these two cha- 
racters distinguished from each other ! and so 
impossible it is, without a wilful perversion of 
our faculties, to mistake in the application of 
the Apostle's precept ! 

It follows, you see, from what has been said, 
" that int^rity of heart, as Solomon long 
^^ since observed, is the best guide in morals K^ 
We may impose upon others by a shew of ci- 
vility ; but the deception goes no farther. We 
cannot help knowing, in our own case, if we be 
ingenuous, when this virtue retains its nature^ 
and when it degenerates into the vice that 
usurps its name. To conclude, an honest man 
runs no risk in being polite. Let us only 
respect ourselves ; and we shall rarely do amiss, 
when, as the Apostle advises, in honour tD0 
prefer one another. 

' The mtegrity of the upright ihaU giude them. Prov. xLi9. • 
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John xiii. 6« 

— Jesus answered him. If I wash thee not^ 
thou hast no part with me. 

I ■ • 

1 O comprehend the full meaning of these 
words (which, as we shall see, af e of no small 
importance) we must carefully attend to the 
circuinstatices of the history, which gave oc- 
casion to them. 

The chapter begins thus— iV(Wi? hejhre the 
feast of the Passover^ whtn Jesus knew thdt " 
his hour was comey that he should 'd^art 6uf^^ 
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oj this world to the Father j having loved his 
own, which were in the world, he loved them 
to the end. — 

We are prepared by these words to expect 
something,, on the part of our Lord, very ex^ 
pressive of his love for his Disciples. 

\ 

The seastm, too, is critical, and must ex« 
cite our attention : it was before the feast of 
the Passover, when Jesus knew that his hour 
was come, that he should depart out of thii 
world to the Father ; in other words, just be- 
fore his crucifixion. 

There is, indeed, some difficulty in fixing 
the preeise (Sine, when the transaction, now 
to be related*, happened. I take no {^rt in 
the disquisition, because it is not material to 
my purpose, and would divert me too much 
f]x>m it. rt is enough to say, that it was^ at' 
most, but the evening before the Paschal mfr 
per was celebrated, and therefore but twada])«^ 
before Xa^us suffered. 

The history: proceeds — ^^ jind suffiper Be* 
ing^ ended (or radie% as the text shoiold famfe 
b^en tran^latedy the. ttfOei ^ wj^mt Mbjgr 
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ame^) the Devil having now put it into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simons son,, to ie-? 
traj/ him, Jesus knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and tJiat he 
was come from God and went to God ; he 
riseth from supper, and laid aside his gar-' 
ments, and took a towel and girded himself. 
After that^ he poureth water into a bason, 
and began to wash the Disciples feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. 

Thus far all is clear. Jesus' condescended 
to wash the feet of his DiscipliBS ; a ministry, 
wery common in the East, and usually per- 
formed by servants, in discharge of their duty 
towards their masters, or, by inferiors, at 
least, in testimony of respect towai*ds their su- 
periors ; as is abundantly plain from many 
iastances. 

This then was one end of this washings 
Our Saviour meant it as a lesson of humility 
and condescension to his Disciples. But was 
it the ONLY, or the chief end ? That is the point 
we are now to consider. 

VOL. VI, h 
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Let it be remembered, then, that n(9tlung 
was more femiliar with the Jews, than to con^ 
tey an information to others, especially if that 
information was of importance, by natural, 
rather than artifieial signs^ I mean by deeds^ 
rather than tvords ; as every one knows, who 
has but dipped into the history and writings 
of the Old and New Testament. The trans** 
action before us, if understood only as a lesson 
of humility, is a lesson conveyed to th^ Dia* 
ciples in this form **. 

Now, this way ot information by action was 
<k;casionally made to serve two contrary jtaw-f 
poses : ^either to give more force and empbatis 
to an instruction ^ or, to cloathe it with sotM 
degree of obscntity^ or even ambiguity. For 
actions, speaking to the eye, when the purpose 
of them is by any means clearly ascertainedi 
convey the most lively and expressive informal 
tion : on the other hand, when it is not, they 
are somewhat obscure, one thing being to^ be 
c<dlected by us from another ; or the inJbrma« 
tion is even ambiguous, as the action may s^ 
niiy mote things than one. 

u See more pn tUis subject in the DrscouASE on Chris ft 
driving the merchants otU of the tempjte, at th^ end oi the 
next volume. 
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Soaietimos^ the |v*iiotkFy sen^e is dedared^ 
or caaily uad^ratood ; whik, y^, a lewndfiry 
ifiMe^ 9k kais apparent qn^, hnt mor^ mom^nr 
tws, if, alsQ, intended. 

THi$> wpon inquiry, nviy be the qas© before 
U9, Chmtt'i^ il^a^liing the ^et of his Z^jficfr 
fiM obviously conveys thi^ instruction, which 
k awerfed, tiw, ih expr^s wqrdi-^th^t, as he, 
timr Uard and master, imshed their f^eiiy w 
ih4Qf magkt ak^ to wotsh oa^ g^mther'a feet \ 
But (metheTj and far more important, instruct 
tioQ m(iy b^ conveyed in this action, though it 
be not so fully and explicitly declared^ It 
ffuof^ I say, be conveyed : from laying all cir- 
n^umtanc^s together, we shall be able to form 
fl jiidgfn^9 whether it were, indeed, in the 
Agmt'a intmtion to convey it. 

First, as I md, the narrative of thia transr 
action (which, take it a& you will, wsis clearly 
designed t(> be an i^forfmfion ^ action) is 
fu^fao^ \n a very ei^tr^iordinary manner. 
fksusy knowing that his hour was come-T^ 
k»Qmng too that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he was come 
from G94% and went to God, proceeded— to 

X Ver, 14. 
L 2 
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do what ? Why, to give his disciples a lesson 
of humility and charity, in washing their feet 
The Lesson, no doubt, was important; and 
becoming the character of their divine master* 
But does it rise up to those ideas of importance, 
which we are prepared to entertain of an action, 
performed at such a time, and so awfijlly in- 
troduced? His hour was come — the Father 
had given all things into his hands — he came 
from Gody and was now going to God. All 
this announces something beyond and above a 
common lecture of morality ; something, which 
might be a suitable close to the instructions of 
such a teacher. 

Let us see, next^ how the action is received. 
One of the disciples, Peter, surprized at his 
Lord's condescension, says very naturally. Lard, 
dost thou wash my feet 9 Jesus, to remove 
his scruples, replies, fVhat I do, thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereof ter. The 
words are ambiguous, and may mean, '^ Thou 
shalt know, immediately, from the explica- 
tion I am about to give of this action ;** or, 
^^ thou shalt know hereafter, in due time, and 
by other means," what the purport of it is. 
Still Peter, qot satisfied with this answer, ^ but 
confounded at the apparent indigijity of Christ's 
condescension, replies resolutely, Thor^ shalt 
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never wash my feet. This resistance was to 
be overcome, that the information, whatever 
it was, might take place, by the performance 
of that which was the vehicle of it, Jesus 
answers, therefore, more* directly and solemnly, 

h I WASH THEE NOT, THOU HAST NO PART 

WITH ME — Which words, whether understood 
by Peter or not, were clearly seen to have some 
meaning of the last concern to him ; and, 
struck with this apprehension, he submits. 

But what! taking these oracular words, in 
the sense only in which Jesus thought fit to 
explain them, we hardly see the force and pro- 
priety of them. For, had Peter rw part tvifh 
JesuSy that is, was he incapable of receiving 
any benefit from him, unless he had this cere- 
mony of washing, performed upon him, when 
that ceremony had no further use or meaning, 
than to convey a moral lesson? If he had not 
learnt this lesson from Christ, he might have 
learnt inany others : or, he might have learnt 
this, some other way : and taking it in either 
light, he might still be said to have some part 
with Jesus, though he bad not been washed 
by him. 

The true import, then, t)f these enigmatic 
words^ and of die whole transaction which is 



"frefe rtcbfdeA, begins to appear, ftnii te futtfitt 
opetred by th^ 's^iffel bf Peter's y:^tttet«aitio»l 
tvitti Jesife. P6r, undfeWtHiwJing, llwit this a*- 
tutien was, isottife Way so tteces^ry to Wm, 
Pleter Stibjt>itts, Not mp feet onfy, butahbmf 
hcmds iznd ift^ htai. Jesas saith to hito, Bk 
that is washed^ neetktft ncft, save to ttxisk Ms 
feety and is defafi every tvkit ; and ye are tiedn, 
hut not atl; fot he kneijo who should betrajf 
him : ikerefon seM he, ¥e are not (M c^k»k. 

It was, trie se6, the >iincleatoness ^f siti, or 
the Jilt k of an etM conscience y which wi» to fee 
talden away by this washing. More thim ia 
single ittortil lessoh, h6w excellent soe*««r, was, 
iJtefi*dft)re^ Viotrched tn this act ; indeed, the 
necessity tod e^ca^fy of certain MtA^, %y 
which ^fi^nkind wei«, ih ^genewi!, to be cleansed 
from sin, .Was that which was trHimately atad 
mainly signified by ft. Aethatwa^f^uiytt^as/bMl, 
ijdas dean evety nvhit ■; attd the iftf&tmatiiM at 
this bcfnefit b€fi*fg the end df the Washttfg, it 
Was ^ttough if thiat was corrveyed by WashAhg 
abny one part. 

You see at length to what all this tends. 
Jesus, knowing the secret treachery of Judas, 
land, by the divine spirit WWdh Was ih kim, 
foi^dedng^he'detfthied'dfect'rf Alat l¥fea<a<tty ; 
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knowing, that he was now, forthwith, to suffer 
death upon the cross, the purpose., £or whiqh 
he came from God, and for the exeoution of 
which he only wjiited before he returned to 
him ; considering, wiUial, tlie imni^nse benefit, 
which was to accrue to mankind from his vo- 
luntary devotion of himself to this death, and 
that the eternal Father, for the sake of it^ had 
given all things into his hands, had given him 
the power to redeem all the sons of Adam from 
the vasiialage of sin and death, by virtue of t-hat 
BiiOOD which he was now to pour 01^ *upen 
the cross, as a propitiation for them ; Jesus, I 
say, foreseeing and considering all this, chose 
^his critical season, when his hour was now 
come, to signify by the ceremony of wasfhing 
his disciples feet % the efficacy and value of his 
own precious blood, by which alone they, and 
jUl mankind, were to have all their m^ purgisfl 
and washed away for ever. 

This was apparently the momentous instruc- 
tion, which it was our Lord's purpose to con- 

* If it be asked> wby:th»^•/<^€^? ija^ answer is, that It 
una cvKtomary in the oast fcHr one tp wash the feet of 
aiiother. And this practice gayp an easy introduction to 
'the present enigmatical washing -, which was eqtMd|y ex- 
pressive of the ioformation designed^ when p^onped on 
this part of the bo(]^, aftion any other. 
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vey in this transaction. He wou\dyJirsf^ shevr 
that we were to be washed in his blood ; and 
then, subordinate! V, that we were to follow his 
example in a readiness to do as he had done ; 
that is, not only to wash each other, but, em- 
blematically still, to lay down our lives and 
pour out our blood, if need be, for the sake 
of the brethren. All circumstances concur to 
assure us, that such was the real secret intent 
of this mysterious washing; and thus, at length, 
we understand the full purport of those words 
— If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me ^. ' 

^ Grotius saw the necessity of looking beyond the lite^ 
ral meaning of those words — If I wash thee not. '^ Mos 
Christie says he^ est a rebus^ quae adspiciuntur, ad sensum 
sublimiorem ascendere.'* His comment then follows. 
*' JVwi ie lavero, id est, nisi et sermone et spiritu ehiew 
quod in te restat minus puri/* &c. Considering how near 
Jesus was to his crucifixion, when he said tliis, one a little 
wonders how the great commentator, when he was to 
assign the mystical sense of these woitls, should overlook 
that which lay before him. Surely his gloss should have 
been, Nisi sanguine meo te eluero, Slc. — Let me just add, 
that the force of these words, as addressed to Peter, will 
be perfectly imderstood, if we reflect that he, who said 
to Jesus — Tkou skalt never wash my feet — said on a for- 
mer occasion to him, when he spoke, without a figure, of 
his death (though not, then, under the idea of a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, or ablution) — Be it far from thee. Lord ; 
thh shall not be unto thee. Matt. xvi. 22. So little dW 
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If it be still said, that Jesus explains his own 
purpose differently, it is enough to reply, that 
these emblematic actions were generally signi- 
ficative of more things, than one ; and that 
the manner of Jesus was, on other occasions, 
to enforce that instruction, which was not the 
primary one in his intention*^: the reason of 
which conduct was founded in this rule^ so 
constantly observed by him, of conveying in- 
formation to his disciples, only, as they were 
able to bear it d. In a word, he gave them 
many instructions, and this, among the rest, 
darkly and imperfectly, because they could not 
then bear a stronger light ; but yet with such 
clearness as might, afterwards, let them into 
his purpose ; leaving it to the Holy Ghost 
(whose peculiar province it was)' to illuminate 
their minds, in due time ; to reveal all that 
had been obscurely intimated; and to open 
the full meaning of his discourses and actions^ 
as well ^s to bring them all to their remem- 
hrance ®. 

Peter see the necessity of being washed by the blood of 
Christ ! And so important was the information now given 
him in this mystical washing — If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part with me. 

c A remarkable instance will be given, in the Discour^ 
referred to above, at the close of the next volume. 

d Maiic iv. 33. John xvi. 12. 

« John xiv. 26. 
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From this nremorable part of the Go^pel- 
htstory, thus opened and explained, we may 
draw some important eoncltisions. 

1. First, we learn, if the comment here 
given be a just one, That the blood of Christ 
(so an Apostle hath expressed himself) cleans- 
eth usjrom all sin ^ : I mean, that the death 
of Christ was a true, proper, and real propitia- 
tion for our sins ; and not a mere figure, or 
tropical form of speech; as too many, who 
<rall themselves Christians, conceive of it. For 
the pertinence and propriety of the representa- 
tive action, performed by our Lord, is founded 
in this supposition, " That the blood of Christ 
was necessary to our purification, and that^ but 
for our being wasfied in his blood % we should 
be yet in our sins." Jesus himself, in explain- 
ing this transaction, so far as he thought fit to 
explain it, confines us to this idea. For in this 
sen^e, only, is it true — that we, who are 
washed, are clean every whit — and, that un- 
iess we are washed hy Christ, we have no fart 
Mm. 



Such, then, is tlie information given us in 
this ceremony of washing the disciples feet ; 

f 1 Johu i. 7. « Rev. L 5. 
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tnA niat in this, only. For, besides tfve pre* 
sent emblematic act, performed by out Lord, 
for the special benefit of his disciples, the two 
SaommentS) it is to be observed, were purposely 
insdtuted, for the general use of hi^ •church, 
to hold ferth to us an imfage of his ^fficmciows 
kbfody {loured out for us : the^ 'sacrament of 
SAPitSM, fcy the reference it had (like this ttct) 
to tbe typical washings of the Law ; wwd iihe 
<aidt^iuefkit of the LotiD^ sitwer, as referring, 
in lite manner, to the typical -sacrifices of Ifui^ 
4ispefiisatkAv. Of «wcA iftoment, in the view 
trf dur Lord hi«iself, was this doctrine of jira- 
pitiation ! And so <;atefttl, or ratlher anxious, 
iwte be, tbift "diis <?onsotetory idea of reSemp^ 
iiM through his fiuoofe* {suggested in «o 
mainy wtay^, and in so striking a nuahner) 
^ilkMild Ins idways p^sent to us ! 

Nor were his Apostles (let me, further, re- 
mark) less intent in prosecuting this design, 
^or they insist every-where, and with a singu- 
lar emphasis- — that Christy our pcLssover, is 
mcnfkedjiyr tis * — and that we are washed. 



i^%1l1 7. C0l063.i.l4. 
» \ Cor. ^. (T. 
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and sanctified, and saved, by the sprinkling 
of the blood ofJesit^s K 

Go now, then, and say, that the blood of 
Christ i» only a metaphor, and means no more 
in the mouth of a Christian, than it might be 
supposed to do in that of an honest heathen, 
who should say, That he had been saved, or 
benefited in a moral way, by the blood, that is, 
the exen^plary death, of Socrates ! — When we 
speak of its washing away sin, it is true, we 
use the term washing metaphorically (for sin 
is not literally washed) : but the scriptures are 
unintelligible, and language itself has no 
meaning, if the blood of the lamb slain had 
not a true, direct, and proper eflScacy (consi- 
dered in the literal sense of blood) in freeing us 
from the guilt of sin, or, in other words, from 
the punishment of it. 

2. A SECOND conclusion maybe drawn, more 
particularly, from the words of the text — if I 
wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. 
For, if these words mean, as I have endea- 
voured to shew, and as, I think, they must 
mean, that we are redeemed only by the blood 
of Christ; and if, as the context seems to 
speak, it is in our power to forfeit this benefit, 

^ I Pet. i. 1% I Car. vi. 11. and ekewher^ poinm. 
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by refusing, to be washed by his blood, that is, 
to accept the dehverance, offered to us, through 
^aith in his blood ^ : it follows, that there is 
something v^ry alarming in the condition of 
those persons, who hold out against all the 
Cdlh of Grace, and obstmately persist in a state 
of infidelity. In vain have they recourse to 
natural religion, or to any other supposed 
means of purification and salvation. In vain 
do they trust even to the moral part of the 
Gospel, while they reject or disbelieve the rest. 
They must be washed by Christ, if they de- 
sire to have any part with him ; they mu^t 
place their entire hope and confidence in the 
bhod of the covenant, who would share in the 
blessings of it. 

Nay, more than this : the Redeemer is out- 
raged by tliis refusal to comply with- the gra- 
cious terms of his salvation. And, though ^ 
some may make slight of having no part with 
Christ, it may. concern them to reflect, what - 
it is to have a portion with unbelievers^. 

3. Lastly, and above all, I conclude, that 
they, who are washed, and, in consequence of 
that washing, trust to have apart with Christ, 

i Rom. iii. 25. >n Luke xii. 46. 
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Mark ix. 49* 

For every one shall be salted with firey and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. 

JL HIS is generally esteemed one of the most 
difficult passages in the four Gospels. I cou- 
fess, I take no pleasure in commenting on such 
passages^ especially in this place ; because the 
comment only serves, for the most part, to 
gratify a learned curiosity, and is, otherwise^ 
of sqiall use. 

I 

But, when a difficult text of Scripture can 
be explained^ and tiie sense, arising out of the 
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(ptanation, is edifying and ixnpdrtaxit^ liieti 
it fells fTopevly within out proviiice to exert 
Our best pains upon it. 

This I take to be the ease of the dvffiicitl^ 
l^efore us, which therefore I shall beg leave to 
make th^ subject of the preaenit discourse. 

« 

There are two very different iukerptefbatzons^. 
of which tke words are capsUe : and liiejr shall 
botb of thou be laid before you, that ye m^ 
adopt eithst, aa ye Idiink fit ;. or even ogeot 
tbem Isoiii^ if ye do not find them sndi^i^ntly 
sapponted. 

To endbAe you to go along with me in what 
follows, and to judge of either interpretation, 
tfbether it be reasonable or not, it is necessary 
tft call your attention to the preceding verses of 
this chapter, to which the text refers, and by 
vMch it is introdaced. 

4 
^ I 

C?ttr blessed Lord (for the words, I am about 
to egq>lain, are his) had be^ discoursing to his 
iKsciples on offences, or scandals; that is^ 
sneh instanoes of ill-conduct, such indulgences 
itf .my favourite and vicious inclination, as 
tended to obstruct the progress of the Gospel, 
and were likely to prevent either themselves, 

VOL, VI. M 
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or others^ from embracing, or holding fast^ 
the faith. : Such ofiences, it was foreseeny 
would come : but looe to ihat man (as we read' 
in the parallel passage of St. Matthew's Gospel) 

h/wh(mi the offence comethip. I 

• • • 

And, to give t^e greater effect to this salu-* 
tary denunciation^ our Saviour proceeds, in 
figurative, indeed, but very intelligible ternis, 
; to.enforcis the necessity of being . on our guard 
against such offences, what pain' soever it mijght 
cost us to subdue those passions, from -which 
they were ready to spring. No virtue* of ^If-^, 
denial was too great to be attempted .in such ae 
cause. A hand, ^ foot, an eye, were to be 
cut off, or plucked out ; that is, inclinations^^ as 
necessary and>s dear to us, as those memben^ 
of the body, were to be suppressed or rejected 
by us, rather than the ivoe, denounced agamst 
the . indulgence : of them, be incurred. This 
woe is, that the offenders should be caist ihfay 
hell-fire, where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched : and it is subjoined three 
times, irt the same, aw^ul words, to so many 
instances of supposed criminal indulgende, in 
the case alledged ; or rather, to one and the 
sam^_ species of ill-conduct, differeatly modified^^ 
...•.:"... ■: ■ ■ . f 

,.-.. . :.-.; :.-/v-P MiKtt« xviii. T« - ^ - ' -^ 

1:1 
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^nd, to make the greater impression upon us, 
jrepresented under three distinct images. Afteif 
-the last repetition of it, the text immediately 
£>llows — fbr every one shall be salted withjirej^ 
fsind every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. , 

I. Now, taken in this connexion, the words 
"Pnay clearly, and, according, to our ideas^'of 
Snterpretatipn, most naturally do, admit thi^ 
jicas^,; that the offenders, spoken of, shall. be 
preserved .entire to suffer the punishment 
thregteni;d, though it might . seem that . they 
-Would^:;in ,nQ, long time, be totally destroyed 
ty it.: as if our Lord had expressed himself 
ll^us^ — ^[. I have repeated this woe three times, 
to shew you the degree and duration of it> as 
^^e\l as the certainty of its execution ; the worm 
^Jmll not diey that is, the sense of suffering 
shall continue, even in circumstances, which 
jxiay seem proper and likely to put an end to 
it :i for such, as are worthy to be cast into thi? 
iire, shall be salted^ or preserved from wasting 
^salt being the known emblem of incorruptioriy 
and thence of perpetuity) by the very fire 
i^tself.. And [you may easily conceive how this 
shall be, for^ every sacrifice, the flesh of 
.^yery animal to be offered up to God in your 
■Jewish sacrifices, is kept sound and fit for us^ 
by being (as the Law directs in that case^ 

M 2 
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mlttd with salt. Just so, ^t^fite Tif^^shall ad 
on these victims of tlie ditirie justice : like salt-y 
dprinkled on ^bur legal victitos, it shall {Mt^ 
sirve these ofi^ders entire, and in a per|i^tirii 
capacity tX subshitii^ to that use, to ^hi<^ 
they are destined." 

N6#, if «uch be the sense of the *)ivwdlr^ they 
tontain the fullest and most decisive proof of 
that tremetldbus doctrine, the etermty ojfj^ 
iure punishments, ivhich is anywhere to b^ 
met with in Scripture. For the words, bding 
given as a reason and explanation of the doe>* 
trine, are not susceptible of any vague inters 

■ 

pretation, like the words eternal or «wr» 
lasting, in which it is usually expressed ; but 
must necessarily he understood, as implyk^ 
and affirming the literal truth of the thing, for 
which they would account. And, this being; 
supposed, you see the use, the unspeakable 
importance, of this text, as addressed to all be- 
lievers in Jesus. But, 

II. There is another sense, of which the 
text is capable: and, if you think it not allow-^ 
able to deduce a conclusion of such dreadfal 
import from words of an ambiguous significa- 
tion, you will incline perhaps (as it is natural for 
us to do) to this more favourable interpretation, 
which I am going to propose* 
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I obaerved^ that the text, U read xxk coiit 
Amnion with the preceding verse, isi inost na? 
tui^ly, according to our idea9 of inteFpretfttiQii^ 
to be understood^ as I have already explained 
it. But^ what is the most naturql^ according 
to our modern rules and principles of construc- 
tipn, ia not always the trm^ i^i^se of passages 
jn apcient oriental writers (who did nol afiecl 
our accuracy of connexiop), and ps^rtieularly 
in the writers of the New Testament. 

To give a remarkable instance in a discourse 
of our Lord himself. He had prescribed to bw 
^Usciples that form of prayer, which we Isnoyi 
^y the name of the Lord^s pretyer^ consisting 
%>i several articles ; the last of which is —for 
thine is the kingdom, and the power and thq 
gkny for ever «. Now, to this concluding 
sientence of his prayer he immediately sub* 
Joins these words — for if we forgive meh 
^lueir tresspasses, your Heavenly Father will 
^ls0 forgive you. But^ from the il^tive par- 
tide, for, according to our notions of exact 
c^omposition^ was to be expected a reason, or 
illustration, of the immediately foregoing 
clause, the doxqlogy, which shuts up this 
prayer: whereas, the wor^s^ which that par-* 

«l Matt. vi. 
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ticle introduces^ have respect ^to another and 
remote clause in^ the sam^ prayer, name}}^^ 
forgive us our debts as u>e forgive our debtors^ j 
and express the- ground' and reason, only^ of 
that petition. , : / 

In like manner, the illation e^^pressed in tfad 
text^ — FOR every one shall be salted withfire^ 
ajid -every sacrifice shall he salted with salU^ 
— may not be intended to respect the preceding 
words — where the worm dieth not^ and the 
fire is not quenched — but something dse, 
which had been advanced in our Lord's dis- 
course, though at some distance from tl^ text; 
and possibly, the general scope or subject of it. 
Consider, then, what that subject is. It is 
necessary, our Lord tells his disciples, for 
such 'as would escape the woes, threatened, 
and approve themselves faithful followers -of 
him, to subdue or renounce their most fa- 
vourite inclinations, by which they might be, 
at any time, tempted to offend, though the 
pain of this self-denial should be ever so grievous 
to them. 

To reconcile their minds to this harsh doc- 
trine, he may then be supposed to resume that 

T Ver. i^z. 
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topic, and to justify the advice; • which, with 
80 much apparent severity, he hsKl given thein; 
And then we may conceive him to spe^ to this 

:; :...!; ■.-• : ; ■ \ ^ : ; . ' 

" I have said, you must not regard the wn- 
easiness, which the conduct, I require of you, 
will probably occasion. For every owe, that 
is, every true Christian, every one that is con- 
secrated to my service, and would escape the 
punishment by Jire, in the world to comei 
shall be salted with Jire^ in the present world; 
that is, shall be tried with sufferings of one 
kind or other, can only expect to be continued 
in a s8und and uncorrupt state, by afflictions '; 
which must search, cleanse, and purify your 
lives and minds, just ^sjire does those bodies, 
\vhich it refines, by consuming all the dross 
and refuse, contained in them. The process 
may be violent, but the end is most desirable, 
and even necessary. And^ that it is so, ye 
iriay discern from the wisdom of your own 
iiaw,' which requires that every sacrifice, fit 
to be offered up to God in the temple-service, 
shall he salted with salt ; that is, preserved 
from putrefaction, and even all approaches to 
it, by the application of that useful, though 
corroding substance. Now, the Jire of afflic- 
tion Shalt be to your moral natures^ wbat sdlt 



18 lo tbe ^lirmal. It m^ agitate and tonneiit 
your xmwiBf but it shall wt i»U the piind^lM 
of corruption out of them^ ajod so k^ep th^tfi 
clean and untainted ; as is fit^ consideHing til9 
heavenly use that is to be made of them^ it 
being your duty, and even interert^ to present 
them^ as a mcrjfice acceptaUe and wtllpleasmg 
to God\'' 

In this way, you see, the text is reasonably 
explained of moral disciplim in thi$ ^orld^ not 
of future punishmeni. What nij^y be tbojigbi 
to occasion some little difiiculiy, or, at l^a^i^ 
particularity, in the mode of lyriting^ i^ that 
one metaphor seems here employed to explain 
another. But we should rather concem of 
the two metaphors, as employed, jointly mi 
severally, to express this moral sentimeat*^ 
* That affliction contributes to preserve and un<r 
prove our virtue.' The allusion Xo tibe leflfecti 
of salt was exceedingly obvious and natural *m 
the mouth of a Jew, addressing himself to 
Jews *. Not but it was common enough, too^ 
in Gentile writers ". And the other allusion 
to the effects oijire (though the two iigui:ie8 
are in a manner run together by speaking- of 

8 Phil iv. 18. 

t See VHiitby in loc. 

« See passages cited by Dr. Heumnond* 



Ike subject, to which they are apphed^ as 
salied with fire). This allusion, I say, iojire^ 
is justified by the familiar use of it, in the sa^ 
cred writings. For thus we are told, that fire 
must try every marHs work * — that our faitJi 
is tried, as gold hy fire *> — that a fiery trial 
must try us"^ — that, as gold is tried in the 
fire, so are acceptable men in the fiurnace of 
adversity ^ — and in other instances. 

Of both these natural images, it may be 
affirmed, that they are not unusually applied 
to moral subjects : and, if we thus ajjply them 
in the text, the use to ourselves, according to 
this interpretation, is considerable and even 
important ; no less, than the seeing enforced, 
in the most lively manner, and by our Saviour 
himself, this great moral and evangelical lesson 
— /Aa^ the virtue vf a good mind must be 
tnaintained at whatever expence of trouble and 
^elf-denial — and for this plain reason, because, 
though no chastening for the present seem to 
he joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless, cfter-- 
^joard, it yieldeth tlie peaceable fruit of riglU^ 
^ousness unto them, which are exercised 
thereby «. 

» 1 Cor. iji. 13. b i Pet. i. 7. 

« 1 Pet. iv. 12. ^ Eccles. u. 54 

« Heb.xii. 1. 



• Arid, that such is probably the true sensifi 
of the text, we have been considering, may 
further be concluded from the light it throws 
on the following, and last verse of this chapter; 
the meaning of which will now be very plam 
and consequential, as may be shewn in few 
words. .V V . — . 

For, having spoken of Christian discipline 
under the name of salt , v^hich preserves what 
it searches, our Lord very naturally takes ad- 
vantage of this idea, and* transfers the appel-^ 
lation tti\ChriiteanJaith;^ which was necessary 
to support his' foUowers'^urider ' that disfcipliiie, 
and has this property, in common with ^ior/Zj 
that it gives soundness and incorniptibh to the 
subject on which it operates. Salt, says he, is 

r • • • - f 

good : but, 7/ salt have lost its salttiess, where- 
with will ye season it? That 'is,\faith in me 
(for by salt, you easily perceive, I now mean 
that faith, which is your true seasoning, and 
can alone maintain your firmness and int^rity 
under all trials ; this faith, I say) is a salutary 
principle r but take notice, if you suffer that 
principle, so active and efficacious, to decay 
and lose its virtue, there are no means left to 
retrieve it. Like sa,lt, grown insipid, it can 
never recover its former quality, but is for evw 
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^vorthless and useless ^ Therefore/ adkJf he^ 
take care to have^ that is, retajii, tKis'^alf, ibb 
good seasoning of your Ghristiirf priiiciples/ in 
yourselves ; which will preserve you incorrnpt, 
as individuals : ^ and, as salty from its necessary 
lise at the table, is further an emblem of union 
ind friiendship, give proof of these principle* 
iti your intercourse with all Christians, so as to 
keep' peace one with another ; for, Ijy this 
seasoning of peace, ye will best preserve your- 
selves entire^ as a feorfi^ o/'mew, or society s, 

• We see, then, that understanding this^re, 
with which everi/ one shall be salted, of the 
fire of ctffliction only, which, like salt, is to 

c . . , . 

I 

f H^b. vi. 4, 5, 6. 

S The difficulty in the two concluding verses of this chap* 
ter, arises from a vivacity of imagination in the pursuit and 
application of metaphors ; a faculty,^ in which the Orientals 
X excelled, and delighted. They pass suddenly from one idea 
to another, nearly, and sometimes, remotely, allied to it. 
They relinquish the primary sense, for another suggested 
by it J and without giving any notice, as we should do; 
of their intention. These numerous reflected lights, as w6 
?nay call them, eagerly catched at by the mind in its traia 
of thinking, perplex the. attention of a modern readcFi, 
and must be carefully separated by him, if he would see 
the whole scope and purpose of many passages in the sacred 
"Writings. 



pry ajp(d preaetv^ the moral integrity of all !>€►» 
Ij^vem, gnd not of the ^re which dieth not^ 
tx^d^ according to the former interpretation, 
Tra9 to preserve offenders in a perpetual capai^ 
city of enduring future puniahm^nt ; uii^eiH 
standing, I say, this metaphor in the formef 
sense, we have an easy, elegant, and e^tis^mely 
usefal sense in the words of the tei^t : h sens^ 
which perfectly agr^s with what precedes the 
text, and illustrate what follows it : whf^reast 
in the olher way of explaining these words, it 
will be difficult to shew their coherence with 
the subsequent verse, though they admit an ap* 
pli(;ation to' the fpregoing. 

On the whole, I leave it to yourselves to 
judge, which of the two interpretations, now 
proposed to you, is the proper one. I know 
of no other, that so well deserves your notice, 
as these two : and, if either of them be admis- 
sible, we have gained the satisfaction of under- 
standing a very obscure passage of holy Scrip- 
ture. But we have gained more, than tliis ; 
for, whichever we prefer, a momentous infer- 
ence may be drawn from it. Either, we must 
resolve to stick close tp our Christian faith 
AND PRINCIPLES, as the only means of preserv- 
ing our integrity, and making us fit fo? the 
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favour of God, to whatever trials of any kind 
they may expose us : or, we shall have to 
reflect, what suffering, terrible beyond ima- 
gination, is reserved for obstinately impenitent 
and incorrigible sinners. 
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(lAL. vi. 3. 

If a man think himself to be something, token 
he is nothings he deceiveth hifnself 

X HIS is one of those many passages in the 
sacred writings, in which the simplicity of the 
expression is apt to make us overlook the 
profound sense contained under it. Who 
doubts, it may be said, the truth of so general 
an axiom, as this ? and what information, worth 
treasuring up in the memory, is conveyed by it? 

In answer to such questions, as these, it 
may be observed^ That the inspired writers 
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tare not singular in this practice ; the mora]- 
^sdom of all nations, and, in particular, : that 
of the ancient Pagan sages (whom these ob- 
jectors, no doubt, reverence) being usually 
conveyed in such large and general aphorisms : 
and,, farther, that many good reasons may be 
^iveu for this mode of instruction./ ^ 

t First, the necessity of the things in times^ 
when men have not been accustomed to refine 
on moral subjects : it is also necessary in ano- 
ther sense, in order to convey the rules of life 
in some reasonable compass. Good sense in 
moral matters is but the experience of observ- 
ing men, the result of which must be given 
in - compendious parcels or collections ; other- 
wise the memory is loaded too much ; besides 
that neither the leisure, nor the talents of those, 
for whom^theteblessons are designed, will sei've 
for nicer disquisitions. ' 

^ , • ,. - • • 

Secondly, if this mode of teaching were not 
necessary, it would still be preferable to any 
other for its own proper dignity. A philo^ 
sopher in the schools, or a divine in his closet; 
may deduce the laws of morality with a minute 
exactness. But the authority of an" Apostle 
disdains this care, and awakens the consciences 
of men by some general precept, by some large 
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and comprehensive observation. It becomes 
the majesty of his character to deliver the 
principles of right conduct in Jew and weighty 
tifords : his preoepts are Latvs ; and his obser- 
rations^ Oracles : it is for others to specolate 
upon them with curiosity, and draw them out 
into systems. 

/ 

Thirdly, sometimes the very address of a 
writer leads him to generalize his observations* 
It is, when a more direct and pointed manner 
would press too clpsely on the mind, and, hf 
making the application necessary, indispose us 
to conviction ; whereas, when a reproof pre* 
lents itself in this form, less offence is likely to 
be given by it, the application being left, in a 
good degree, to ourselves. 

This last, we shall find. Was the case of St 
Paul in the text ; in whose behalf, therefor^ 
we need not, in the present instance, plead the 
necessity, the convenience^ or the dignity of 
this method of instruction ; though these rea-^ 
sons, We see, might, on other occasions, be 
very justly alledged. 

For, to come now to the aphprism ii> the 
text — If* a man think himself to he something, 
when his is nothing, he deceiveth himself — as 
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trivial as this general truth may appear at first 
sight, we shall perceive, by turning to the con- 
text, that the inspired w^riter applies it w^ith 
infinite address to mortify the pride of some 
persons, against whom the tenour of his dis- 
course is there directed. For gertain false 
teachers, it seems, had very early crept into 
the churches of Galatia^ who arrogated a su- 
perior wisdom to themselves, and, on the cre- 
dit of this claim, presumed to impose the yoke 
of Jewish ordinances on the Gentile converts t 
in direct opposition to the injunctions of the 
Apostle, who had lately planted these churches; 
and in manifest violation of Christian charity, 
which forbad those grievous burthens to be laid 
on the consciences of believers. 

r 

One natural feature in the character of these 
yain-glorious boasters, was the contempt with 
which they treated the more infirm Christians, 
and' the little consideration they had for such 
of their brethren as happened to be overtaken 
with any fault. - This proud, unchristian tem- 
per .he therefore takes upon him to correct — 
-Brethreiiy says he, if any man he overtaken 
with a faulty you, that are spiritual, restore 
.such a one in the spirit of meekness y consi^ 
tiering thyself ', lest thou also be tempted : Bear 
3/e one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law 

VOL. VI. N 
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of Christ. And then follows the observation 
of the tex;t — for^ if a man think himself to be 
s0mething, when he is notking^ he deceiveth 
himself: leaving the conceited Doctors and* 
their admirers to apply these general words, as^ 
they saw fit ; but clearly enough pointing to^ 
some persons among them, wh) took them- 
selves te be something, and yet miserably rfe- 
ceived themselves, in that, indeed, they were 
nothing. In what respects their conduct 
^ shewed them to be so, he leaves to their ewn 
sagacity, quickened by the poignaqcy of thiS' 
covert reproof, to find out. 

Such is the Apostle's address in tiiis dhrine 
admonition ; and such the force (the greater,. 
for the address) of the reprehension conveyed 
in it I 

But now, what those respects are, in wbicb 
these sufficient men shewed themselves : to ir 
nothing, though St. Paul thought it not fii to* 
specify them to the Galatians, it may be tfjw^ 
ful to tts, as it certainly is l^ftfree for us^ tar 
inquire. 

First, then, their very Conceit was a «i^ 
tain argument of their Folly. For, what wank 
a^dicatijoa of »weak and shalfew toaii. thaii^ 
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his proneness to think highly of himself ! Wise 
men understand themselves at another rate. 
They are too conscious of their own infirmiti«s; 
Aey kiK)w their judgment to be too falHbte, 
their apprehension too slow, their knowledge 
too scanty, their wills too feeble, and their 
passions too strong, to give way to thi« insole t 
iteultation of hearty to indulge in this conceit 
of their own importance, and much less to form 
injurious comparisons between themselves and 
others. They understand, that the only quea- 
tien is concerning the different degrees oimeah^ 
ness cmd imperfection; and that, where the 
best come far short of what they should be, all 
fn^tenee of boasting is cut off. 

r I 

Seconimuy, these superior airs of importanot. 
were unsuitable to the nature of their religion^ 
and shewed how little proficiency they had 
inade in it ; »£CAUisBy as CJmsfimns, whateve^ 
li^t and; knowledge they laid claim to, they 
must needs oonfess^ wa» 1^ 4^ir own, but do* 
medto'them from ahovo. All,v theae spiritual 
nett could pretend to know of divine things, 
had been freely fMid solely revealed to them by 
the Spirit of God ; a distinol!iQn<, which ough£ 
indeed to fill their hearts with gratitude, but 
c!ould be no proper foundation of their pride or 
vain-glory. For, as the Apostle himself argues 
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in another place, Who maketh thee to diffet* 

from another ? And what hast thou, which 

thou didst not receive ? Now, if thou didst 

receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou 

* 

hadst not received tV * ? 

4 

» 

Whatever temptation, therefore, there might 
be to a poor vain heathen to pride himself iiF 
his pittance of knowledge or virtue, a Chris- 
tian should, by the very principles : of his* 
religion, be more modest, and ascribe his pro- 
ficiency in either, not to himself, but to the 
indulgent favour; and good pleasure of God. 

Thirdly, these boasters betrayed themselves 
by the fruits, which this self-importance pro- 
duced, namely, their contemptuous and un- 
feeling treatment of their brethren under any 
instance of their weakness -and frailty. Such 
behaviour was doubly ridiculous : ^/ir^/, as it 
implied an ignorance of their own infirmity, 
and liableness to temptation ; and, then, as it 
af^ed a total want of Charity, the most essen- 
tial part of their religion, without which a man 
is fudhing, whatever gifts and graces of other 
kinds he may possess ^. 

a 1 Cor. iv. 7. b 1 Cor. xiu. 
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Fourthly, whatever merit a man may pos- 
sess, this fond complacency of mind can hardly 
Ml to deprive him of it. For this conceit of 
his own sufficiency puts him off his guard, and 
makes him more Hable to fall into any miscovr 
duct, when, apprehending no danger to him- 
self, he employs no care; just? as nothing is 
more fttal to an army, than a confidence in its 
own strength, inducing a neglect of that watch- 
fulness and discipline, by which alone its secu- 
rity can be maintained. 

This sufficiency also leads to ignorance^ as 
well as misconduct, by cutting off all hopes of 
furthejr improvement. For he, that is proud 
.of his own knowledge, is not anxious to extend 
it; and, indeed, does not easily apprehend 
there is much room or occasion for: his so doing. 
Now, from the moment a man stands still, and 
interrupts his intellectual, as well as moral 
course, by the known constitution of things-, hje 
necessarily goes backward ; and, for his just 
punishment, relapses fa^t into that ignorance, 
in a freedom from which he had before placed 
his confidence and triumph. 

Lastly, this presumptuous conceit is; fee/ye(i 
in the event, 1 mean in the opinion of those 
very persons, to whom the vain man would 
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wlKngly recommend iiimsdf. For liiB mtoral 
effect of such presttinptkm is, t^ excite the 
imntempt of d^-i;nse, and ^kteicmi^ of the T^st, 
Men of dfscernment easily pestcftrate the dehi** 
sion, and, knowing bow: iittle reason there is 
for any man to pride himself in his knowli&dge 
or virtue, a?pe provoked to entertain an * osten* 
tMimis display of those qualities with that ndi^ 
cni^, it so well deeerve^ : while the wealcer sort 
alwayft take themselves to be insulted by supe* 
rior accomplishments ; and rarely wait the jfiM 
provocation of vain-glory to malign and envy 
diose, to whom they belong. 

« 

B«t the ttiisfertmie does tiot stop here. Ciifih 
ilei»pt and Envy are active and vigilant paft- 
stonis ; they are qnick at espying a weakness, 
ami spare no pains to expose it: and wkere 
ean this merciless inquisition end, but iti the 
^roud man*s mortifiostion to see his best facal- 
tiles flighted, or traduced^ and all his imper^ 
^fections laid baire and 'exposed ? So good f^jsasoti. 
jmd t^ Apostle to warn <3ie Cvalatian teaclbcfl^ 
agaitist vam-ghry, in ti*e close of the preced-^^ 
ing chapter — Let t«*, says he, not be vofn^ 
glorious, provoking one another, envying on& 
MMker; an exhortation which iAnevain-^s^^riou^ 
among them should have listened to, even fo*' 
own i^akes^ 



We see, then, that, in these several re* 
spects, a mao, who takes hiniself tobe some*- 
iking, in effect proves himself to be nothk^g* 
So full of instruction is the plain unpreteoding 
algorism in the text to the persons oon- 
eo'aaed! 

. The Apostle adds — that such adnan DfiCEiv- 
£iti HIMSELF — which Hiust needs be, and 
cannot wattt to be enlarged upon ; «ince ft ap- 
pears in the very instances, in w%ich his rto* 
tiimgness has been shewn. The vain-^glorious 
Christian is manifestly and notoriously deceived 
in iMnking himsey^ somethings— wkAle that 
very conceit shews the contrary — VWle it 
shews lAiat he overlooks the very principles of 
his iieligion — while it proves hrim to be void of 
Gfaris^n charity, the very end of the com- 
mandoient — while it betrays him into igno- 
fance and folly, and therefore tends to sufbveit 
the very foundation, on which his vamf glory 
b raised — while, lastly, in the event, it de^ 
priives him of that very consideration to which 
he aspires. 

'*^ Such are the mischiefs of Self-conceH ! 
a vice, which Reason universally condemns, 
but which t)ur Christian profession renders 
mofit contemptible and ridiculous. Even in 
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the pursuits of human Science, where Reason 
can do most, all the efforts of the ablest under* 
standing penetrate but a little way. We know 
enough of the nature of things^ to. serve the 
purposes of common life ; and enough of the 
nature of man^ to discover our duty towards 
each otner. And within this narrow circle all 
our knowledge, be we as proud of it as we. 
please, is confined. Clouds and darkness cover 
the rest; and this the ablest men of all times 
have seen and confessed. If there be a man, 
whom Heaven has formed with greater powers 
and stronger faculties than are commonly met 
with in the species, he is the frst to discover, 
and to lament, his ovvn blindness and weak- 
ness : a Socrates and a Pascal have been cour 
sidered as prodigies of parts and ingenuity; 
yet, while the meanest Sophister is pufied up 
with the conceit of his own knowledge, these 
divine men confess nothing so readily as their 
own ignorance. 

And, if this be the case of human learning, 
what must we think of divine ? where Reason 
teaches nothing, beyond the existence and at- 
tributes of God, and, as to every thing else, 
without the aid of Rei^elation, is stark-blind. 
The tiings of God knoweth no man hut the 
Spirit of God — is an assertion, to which com-^ 
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mon sense and common experience must as- 
sent. Yet shall every idle Speculatist^ who 
has but the confidence to call himself a Philo- 
sopher, treat the divine ivord, as freely as any 
ordinary subject ; and pronounce as peremp- 
torily of the revealed will of God, which the 
Angels themselves adore in silence, as if he 
knew for certain that his poor and scanty un- 
derstanding was commensurate with the councils 
of the most High ! 

To these professors of Science, whether hu- 
m?in or divine, who know so little of them- 
selves as to presume tKey know every thing, 
may the Apojstle's aphorism be most fitly ad- 
dressed — If a man think himself to be sojne- 
thing, when lie is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self; — and, through all the simplicity of the 
expression, the good sense of the observation 
must be felt by the proudest understanding. 

Not, that the proper I'emedy for this evil, of 
Self ' conceit , is a vile subjection of the under- 
standing, which our holy Religion disdains, 
and to which none but slaves will submit — 
nor yet Scepticism, another vice, to which 
the less sanguine clisputers of this world are 
much addicted — but a modest use of the fa- 
iculties yve possess, and above all, charity. It 
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k but another species of pride^ to pretend that 
we know nothing ; Christian kumilHtf is best 
expressed in referring, what we know, to the 
good of others. Without this reference, all 
our claims of superior wisdom are vam and 
delusive : for i-t is with knowledge^ as with faitii, 
unless it woHc by charity^ it is nothing. 

To return to the text, then, and to cont^lude. 

Let the ignominy of this Self-delusion deter 
wty if aratfiing ^fee >can, from the lunseemly ar- 
TOgBtice, k «o well exposes and condemns. 
And let «6 learn to revere the wisdom of ihe 
great Apostle, who, bycomching somomentoQS 
an adtnonition in so plain terms, has taught 
us. That, as concek and vain-glory terminate 
in ^me »nd disappointfiient ; so the modet?ty 
jrf isappetending knowledge may be entitled to 
. our highest esteem. 
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3 Cor. x. 12. 

fVe dare not make ourselves of the number, 
4r compare ourselves, with some that com- 
mend themselves : But they, measuring 
themselves hy themselves, and comparing 
themselves among themselves, are not wise. 

M. SHALL not inquire, who the persons were, 
to whom these words are applied. It is enough, 
for the use I intend to make of them, to ob- 
serve, that they contain a censure of some 
persons, ^^ who, conscious of certain advan- 
^ tages, and too much taken up in the con- 
'^ 4em|^ioa of them^ came to thii& better of 
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*^ them^lves, and, consequently, worse of 
others, than they had reason to do ; demon- 
strating, by this, their partiality (a& the 

'^ Apostle gently remonstrates), that they were 

" not wise' 









But this censure admits a more extensive 
application. Measuring themselves hy them- 
selves ^ and comparing themselves among them- 
selves, whole nations, and even ages, as well 
as individuals, are, sometimes, misled in the 
estimate they make of their own worth ; atid 
never more easily, or remarkably, than when 
the object of their partial fondness is their pro- 
ficiency in knowledge^ and, above all, in re- 
ligious knowledge : for nothing flatters the 
pride of human nature so much, as ain idea df 
superiority in the exercise of its hest^JacultieSj 
on the noblest subjects. 

It would be easy to illustrate this observa- 
tion by many examples, that have occurred in 
the history of mankind. But one, only, will 
sufficiently employ your thoughts at this time; 
and that one (to make it the more interesting 
and useful) shall be taken from ourselves. 

The improvements, that have been made, 
for two or three centuries past, in almost every 
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art and science, seem to ^uthoiize the preseiit 
age to think with sonie respect,, of itself. It 
accordingly exults in the idea of its own wis- 
dom : and this country, in particular, which 
has contributed its' full share to those im- 
provements, may well be thought as forward, 
as any other, to pay itself this tribute of self- 
esteem. It would not be strange, if it appeared, 
on inquiry, That some presumption had, in 
either ease, been indulged ; and had even ope- 
rated, according to the nature oi presumption, 
to the prejudice of that claim, which, with so. 
much confidence, has been set up. But I have 
HOW in view, only, one effect of this presump- 
tioiT; I mean, the complacency which many 
take in supposing, That the present age excels 
equally in sacred and secular learning ; and, 
ilrith regard to ourselves. That our theological 
knowledge as much surpasses that of our fore- 
fathers at the Reformation, as their know- 
ledge did, th^ thick and gross ignorance of the 
Bionkish ages. 

It concerns us, for more reasons than one, 
not to mistake in this matter. The, direct way 
to decide upon it, would, no doubt, be, To 
compare the best modern writers, with the ablest 
of those among the Reformers, on the subject 
of religion. But, till ye have the leisure or* 
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curiosity to make this comparisoii for yrfur- 
selves, ye will pay some regard^ it may be, to 
the following considerations ; which, at least, 
I think, make it questiottable, whether mar 
cliaims, in particular (for the inquiry shall, for 
the present, be confined to them), whether, I 
say, our pretensions to religious knowledge 
have not been carried too for. And, 

1. One is tempted to ask, whether it be 
credible, that we of this age should have much 
advantage over our Reformers, in respect oi re- 
ligious knowledge, when both had an oppor<» 
tunitjr of deriving it from the same source ? 
You wiH apprehend the meaning of this ques- 
tion, if you reflect, that our Reformers had not 
their religious system to fetch out of the ^rk 
rolls of ancient tradition, and much less to 
create, or fashion for themselves, out of their 
own proper stock of ingenuity and invention. 
Had such been their unhappy circumstances, 
there would be reason enough to presume that 
their system was defective. For the first at- 
tempts towards perfection in any art, or science, 
will not bear a comparison with those hapjner 
and more successful efforts, which a length* of 
time and continued application enable men i^ 
miake. But the case of those good men, we 
tnow, was wholly different. They had onPjr 
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to copy, or, rather, to inspect, a consummate 
model, made to their handt^ ; I mean, the sacred 
scriptures, which lay open to them, as they 
do to us ; and, being taken by them, as we 
understand they were, for their sole rule of 
faith, what should hinder them, when they 
read those scriptures, from seeing as distinctly, 
as we do at this day, what the Gospel-terms of 
i^alvation are, and what the erudition of a 
Christian man should be ? 

Did the primitive Christians, a plain people, 
and taken, for the most part, from the lowest 
ranks of life, did tfjey understand their religion, 
when it was proposed to them, so as to have 
no doubt concerning its great and leading prin- 
ciples ; nay, so as to be the standard of or- 
thodoxy to all succeeding ages of the Church } 
and shall we think that the ablest Doctors at the 
Bieformation, when they had once turned them- 
selves to the studv of the sacred volumes, 
ceiild be at a Ios3 about the contents of 
them? 

*^ Yes, it will, perhaps, be said ; the primi- 
tiveChristians had the advantage of reading the 
^enptures in the languages in which they were 
ocnnposed, or of hearing them explained, at 
lemty by learned and well-instructed teachers : 
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whereas, 'at the Reformation, those languages 
were understood by few, or none ; and conse- 
quently, in those days, there could be no per- 
sons sufficiently skilled in the sacred scriptures; 
to ascertain their true meaning.'* 

But to this charge of ignorance you will easily 
reply, by asking, 

2. In the next place, whether it can consist 
with a known fact J namely. That the revival of 
letters had preceded the Reformation every- 
where, especially in England; and 'that the 
excellent persons who took the lead in that 
work, were all of them, competently, and, 
some of them, deeply, skilled in the learned 
languages ? 

Indeed, in the nature of the thing, it is scarce 
possible, that the Reformers should be so littk 
versed, as the objection supposes, in the ori- 
ginal scriptures. For, whether the new learning 
as it was called, had, or had not, been culti- 
vated, before the Reformation began, we may 
be sure it would then be cultivated with the 
utmost assiduity ; both, because it was a new 
learning, that is, because the charms of novelty 
would naturally engage many in the . study of 
it ; and^ because no step could be taken in the 
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Reibrmatidti, without some proficiency in that 
learning. Now, if you consider, of what the 
human mind is capable, when pushed on by 
two such active principles, as learned curiosity j 
and religious zeal, you will conclude with 
yourselves, even without recurring to positive 
testimony, that the Reformers must needs 
have made an acquaintance with the authentic 
text : such an acquaintance, as would let them 
into a <^lear apprehension, at le^st, of those 
doctrines, which are the elementary, as we 
may say, or necessary ingredients in the con- 
stitution of a truly Christian Church. 

■';■;.-.■■• . : . • • ' ;-h 

If you (hesitate about coming to this conr 
elusion^ th^ reason, I suppose, is, that you 
cpn8i4^r the Reformers as just then emerging 
froni the darkness of Popery, and therefore so 
|ar blinded by the prejudices of that church?, 
or by their own ^ prejudices against it, as not 
to se^ distinctly, and at once, the true sense of 
Scriptiu-e, though they might be competently 
drilled in the learned languages. And, pos«- 
siblyy there is some truth, a^ well as plausi- 
bility, in this suggestion, as applied to the 

> >L As in the case of the re<d.pre$ence m the sacraoieiiit c£ 
'thekltar. , 

. b As in the.case of |ro9d worA». 

▼OL. VI. a 
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case of the foreign Proteslant Churches^ which 
wete formed with too mudi baste^ and in a 
time of tsob much heat, to be quite free from 
all «uefa exeeptkms. But^ dien^ you will call 
tbmindy 

$. TldrMy^ 'that the Beformation was liot 
dttvied iQB with us m a precipitate tumultuary 
maiiiier^ bi it was, fer the most part^ on tiie 
Cco^dlent. On the otiier hand^ it idvanc^d^ 
under the e^ of the magistitsite, by ahyw de^ 
grees ; Hay, k was^ more than <mce^ cfaeoioed 
and kept back fay him. Henoe it came to pass, 
that there was time allowed for taking the fiill 
'bfen^fit of 'aQ -disodv^ri^s^ made abroad ; for 
ifttidyihg the chidF points of controvert, with 
^are \ atvd for getttdg rid of such miistt^es^ as 
Might Arite 9com t hasty^ et ^^^sionate inters 
pretatixM ttf 4ioly Scripture. In short, you wiS 
reBect, ^at, between the first contentions lA 
Gettnahy, t3n tfie a<icount of Religion, aiid the 
fittkl estsfWisbmeirt of it in the Church of Eiig^ 
lailtd, Itnder Elinbeth^ there was the space <X 
near half a century : a spAce, Sufiiciebt, jtt* 
will lliihk (espectally, if the activity of thdie 
times be considered) to admit all the improve-' 
^fnmt^ of ^Bfaftnimgj that were nebessaty to 
those who had the charge of conducting iSttd 
Beformation; and all the iel9fetcttt '^tcumn 
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^Ctkn^ with which it Wtts fit thut so ((reat n 
iKork should be finally completed. 

■ J 

J 

If it be said^ ^^ that the Refbraoers are eoar 
vkited of igtK>i*ance in one i*iportairt part of 
seriptural knowledge^ that of Teleration, imd 
that ther^fore^ possibly^ tiiey have erred ia 
(Ktheni;" I reply^ that this subject had never: 
been understood^ from the first eatabUshfitefit 
of Christianity down to the sera of the Reforma* 
tioB ; and that the mtstaikes about it bad^ 
chiefly^ arisen^ not bcm a want of s^dsig what 
the Scriptures had revealed, but of knowing 
how to redondb the New Testament to the 
(Nd. If yft are, now^ able to do this, it ia 
weiti In the mean time> let it be acknow- 
ledged, that tio peculiar charge of igttora»ee 
dn- ht brought against the Reformers for mis- 
appreiitading a subject, not only difficult ia 
kveflT, imt perplexed with endless prejudices, 
ani not yet^ as appears, quite disentangled of 
tfatfm. > Alter all,^ this tioctrine of intolei^nce, 
tlKyagfa it unhappily affected the personal con^ 
^dmt of our Reformers, has nb place in th^ 
Xm^OY and Articuss of our Church. 

Stitt) p0#hap», the main point, on which 
^Htks ^eistii>ti, t^oncerning the comparative skill 
4H die two ]pilri<4is, in mattfers of rdigiim^ turns, 

O 2 
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is yet untouched ; which is^ that the amazing' 
progress, confessedly made, since the sera of 
the Reformation, in all true Philosophy j must 
have contributed very largely to the increase of 
religious knowledge ; and that so much light 
of science, as we now enjoy, must have served 
ix> give u?s a clearer insight, than our benighted 
ancestors had, into the revealed doctrines of 
Christianity. 

. . . • 

But to this so flattering, and,- at first view^ 
not improbable, assumption, it may be replied,* 

4. In the last place. That the doctrines in 
quertion, being purely Christian, that is^ sodi 
as it pleased God to reveal to mankind coior 
cerning his eternal purpose in Christ. Jesus^ 
—^that the doctrines, I say, having this original, 
and being of this nature, have, possibly, no 
communication with the discoveries of later 
times : that, of the divine councils, on such a 
subject, we could have known nothing, if .die 
Revelation had been silent ; and that all we do 
knt>w, when it speaks clearest, is only tMst 
those councils are, not on what grounds of 
reason they stand; whether it be, that such 
knowledge is unattainable by our feeulties^ or 
that it was seen to be improper for our situar 
tion: that, to say the least, all the ^fibfts ^ 
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the ablest men to explain the peculiar JFunda- 
mental doctrines of onr religion, on the prih^ 
ciples of our philosophy, have not hitherto 
been so successful, as to make it certain that 
these doctrines are indeed cognisable by human 
reason : that possibly, therefore, those doc- 
trines are the objects of faith, simply, and not 
of knowledge ; in other words, that they are 
no clearer to us at this day, than they were to 
those plainer men, who lived in the sixteenth 
century*. ^ 

« An ingenious writer^ who appears not to have beea 
hackneyed in the ways of controversy, and is, therefore, 
the more likely to see the truth, ^ in any plain question of 
religion, as well aa to declare it, expresses himself, . fiilly, 
to the same effect — " It is very weakly urged, that religion 
•hould keep pace with science in improvement; and that 
a subscription to articles must always impede its. progress : 
fat nothing can be more absurd than the idea of a pro« 
^lessive religion; whrch, being founded upon the de* 
dared, not the imagined, will of God, must, if ;it attempt 
to proceed, relinquish that Revelation which is its basis, 
and sQ qeasis to be a religion founded upon God's word. 
God has reyje^d himself ; and all that he has spoken, and 
consequently ajl that is demanded of us to accede to, is 
declared in one book, from which nothing is to be re- 
trenched, and to which nothing can be added. All that iC 
contains, was as perspicupus to those who first perused it, 
after the rejection of the p^pai yx^ke, as it can be to us 
wow, oc as it can be to our posterity in the fiftieth gb- 
jlBKATioK. See A Scriptural Confutation of Mr. Und^ 
^^•«4»k^;y, Ixmdi 1774. p. ««>^ 
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And noWf if we recollect the subfttance cl 
what haB been md -^ That our Reformaps had 
only to ccmsult the Sctiptum for a just idea of 
the Christian Religion — that they were likely 
enough to understand those Scriptures^ being 
invited^ or rather impelled, to tiie stucty eC 
' themy by the most active principles of hunan 
nature-^ that they could not hut underBtand 
those Scriptures in all the more important 
points of doctrine, which they had sa mudi 
time and occasion to consider, and which tilsia 
wanted no more than a common skill in the 
language of Scripture to understand-^-and tbat| 
lastly, they could not have understood tbo^ti 
points better, than they did, even urith all 0Mf 
real or fancied skill in philosophy, because,, in 
truth, philosophy is not applicable to those 
points, being matters of pure Revelation, and 
not sqsceptible of any additional clearness from 
the exertion of our best faculties, however im-> 
proved : — If these things, I say, ai^ put to* 
gether, we shall conceive it possible for our 
Reformers to have acquired such a knowledges 
at least, of their religion, as not to deserve thajt 
utter contempt, with whidi, on a oompajriwm 
with t)ur8elve8, they are, sometimes, treated. 

But a single fact will, perhap?, speak wore 
conviction to you, than all tbwc. general m^ 
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sumptive reasonings. When the queslooii is^ 
tiierefore^ conceriuog the degree of reKgiow 
knowledge, wl^ich audi men as Cv&Rmer aiul 
Ridley possessed, let it be remembeped, " 'Umi* 
Erasmus (who lived and died before the Eng- 
lish RefiMrmatioa had made aivjr cooeiderable 
progress^ and the benefit of all whose li^h|^ aflt4 
knowledge those Reformers, thenefore, had) 
XjtOiJt this learned map, I sagr, had^ m those 
4ays;y explained hijoiself a^ re^ooably, cmtal* 
Hiost every great topie of re>(seakd^ religion^, m 
any wvitev has since done, or is now aUe to do.'^ 



. . n 



Th» Jiict, however, does Qot imply, thtd: 
thie age of the Reformation waa ecjnally en«» 
jigbtened widi the present ; or that the ekar^r 
H|^t, we 6njoy, ia oS no senqce ta neligiom 
Om improved Criticism has been of use ii| 
sMeftaioing the atU^rtty, and, som^mes, in 
clearing the smaller difficulties, ef the saored 
text ; and our improved Philosophy has en- 
abled many great men ta set the evidences of 
revealed religion, in a juster and stronger light: 
but, with the doctrines themselves, our ipi- 
provements, of whate^^r kind, have no con- 
cern. Be our proficiency in human science 
what it may, those doctrines are the same still. 
Reason, under any degree of cultivation, may, 
if we please to misapply it, perplex and cor- 
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rupt ouF faith ; but will never be able to flee to 
the bottom of those judgments, which are 
unsearchable^ nor to .clear up those wagfSj^ 
which are past finding out ^. 

To conclude: I am not, now, making the 
pan^yric of those venerable men, to whom 
we are, indebted for our religious estabUshmeat* 
They were our inferiors, if you will, in maay 
respects. But, if, measuring ourselves hy 
ourselves, and comparing ourselves, among 
ourselves, we overlook their real abilities and 
qualifications ; if we pronounce them ignorant 
oil good letters, because they lived in aa! age^ 
which we have learned.to call barbarous; aod 
ignorant of the Christian religion, because 
they were not practised in our philosophy ; we, 
probably, do th£M great injustice, and taJbe^ 
it may be, not the best method of doing hot 

f^OUr to OURSELVES. 



« ^ » 
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PREACHED APRIL 27> 1766. 



St: Mark, iv. 24. 
Tahe heed what ye hear. 

Ovy as the equivalent phrase is in . 

St LOKE, viii. 18. 
Tahe heed how ye hear. 

Faith J says the Apostle, cometh by hearin 
pnd hearing hy the word of God\ The as- 
eertion was strictly true in the early days of 
the Gospel, before books were yet written apd 
spread abroad for the edification of the Church. 
The inlet of faith was, then, the ear : through 
^hs^t organ only was conveyed, from the tongue 

A. Soul. X. 17^ 
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of the preacher, the word of God. But the 
case is much the same at all times ; even now, 
when books are enough multiplied, and per- 
haps more than enough, in the Christian world. 
For, it ktving pleas^ God, that % standing 
ministry should be kept up for the instruction 
of mankind in the faithy and a woe being de^ 
nounced against sucbi a$ have received this 
commission, and yet preach not the Gospel ^^ 
the sole way by which faith comet h to most 
men, and the principal^ by which it cometh 
to almost all, is still that of hearing. It is 
still by the word preached, that men, in ge- 
neral, come to tl;^ fiuth ^f Chrbt^ and are con- 
firmed in the profesgioa oC it^ 

« 

Our Lord, then, foreseeing how much would 
depend on this fucMUy ef b^€ri»gy and finding 
by experience how liable it was t^ be abused, 
thought fit to give his Disciples a particular, 
and what may almost seem a new^ pceo^t^ fir 
their conduct in this respect, llie afici^nt 
masters of rhetoric, and of mojrals^ had fre* 
ijuently warned their scholars to take beod 
what theif speak : but pur Divine Maxtor car- 
ries his attention still farther ; and while bis 
ministers are required^ to speak^ as th^ aracUs 



of G&dy the people are very properly imtrbcted 
by bim, /o /(^fte hsted wlmt the^ hear. 

Now^ tliat thia admonitiQn may have its ftdl 
inflect, it will be proper to explain the reasons^ 
on which it 19 founded ; to lay before you the 
teveral considerations which $hew of what in* 
finite concern it ia to thoae> who hear the word, 
to be attentive in hearing. 

And it naturally occurs^ as the 

I. First reason for this attention^ that what 
ia spoken^ is delivered to th^n> as the UK)rd of 
God. 

When a person in high place and authority 

thinks fit to honour us with a message^ though 

it be ki a matter of no great importance^ with 

what submission is it received ! How diligently 

do we Usten to it ! How circuiBspeGtly is every 

sentence, and even syllable^ weighed ! We do 

not stand to make exceptions to the messenger, 

who may have nothing in his own person to 

H^mmand our respect ; we do not much con*^ 

ider the grace with which he delivers his 

lessage ; we are not curious to observe in what 

\oice or elegant terms it is expressed. We 

e ^only conoemed ta^ know^ that tiie message 
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has been faithfully related, and then a due 
gard is immediately paid to it; And shall God 
speak to us by the mouth of his ministers, in 
terms which himself dictates, and which we 
may verify,* if we please, by comparing them 
with his own ttrnV^en word^ — shall, I say, the 
God of Heaven thus address himself to us, and 
we not take heed what and how we hear ? 

Or, suppose the opinion of a man learned in 
any secular profession is reported to us, on a 
point which falls within his province, and of 
whichr it concerns us to form a right apprehen- 
sion. Is not such opinion received with respect 
by us, and studied with care ? 

And shall our Divine Master be n^ligently 
hearedy when he condescends to instruct us 
in the way of life and salvation, a subject, of 
all others, the most interesting to us ; a subject^ 
which he alone perfectly understands, and con^ 
cerning which he will not and cannot mislead us } 

Still further, besides the authority of thedi^ 
vine word, there is something in the nature of 
it, which deserves, and, if we be not wholly 
insensible, must command our attention. 

For, shall a little superficial rhetorick be listr 
ened to with regard^ perhaps with admiration ? 



And shall not the heart-felt truths of the Gos- 
pel warm and afl^t us ? Shall a few spiritless 
periods, ranged in mieasure, and coloured with 
art^ mere sound and paint, throw an assen^bly^ 
sometimes, into joy or grief, or transport it* 
with indignation ? And can we lend a careless 
eai* to the word of God, which is quick and 
fffwerful^ and sharper tlfan any tiuo-edged 
MDord, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit ^ and a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart ^? 

•» ' ■ • " ' - 

Such is the attention due to the word of 
God, when acknowledged under that character. 
Bat 

II. A SBCOKD . reason for Hearing with cau- 
tion, is, that the hearers are required to judge 
for themselves whether what is delivered to 
them be, indeed, the word of God. Without 
this care, impostures may l>a endless, and the 
eflfect of them fatal. 

When we give up ourselyes-with an implicit 
rust to others in mere tempoiial concerns, the 
lischief, although considerable, may yet be 

lecked by experience ; or, at most, as it re- 

c Hd). if. !«• 
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spects thi^ life otily^ is Mt concltmtv^ txnit 
itre^vMe : but in matters ot teWgioin, if tm 
2tttept that as the ward of Gdd^ und net upoii 
it> which has tio higher aathority than th<r 
word of foUible and presumptuous m^n, we^ 
may be led into all the tiinons of fiiiiaticisui Of 
superstition, and into all the crimes which ao- 
naturally spring from both, to the loss of our 
fiitUf^ as well as present happiness. 

tt pleased God> therefore, from the tiuie 
that mirades ceased to be the credentials of 
hiis ministers in th^ Christian Church, to secure 
th^ £eiithfbl flt)m these dingers by the guidance 
^f the written JPhrd ; in which, besides spetkd 
rules there given for the trial of the spirits, 
wketh^ they ate of Ood, such gMerdl prinr 
cipks are delirered as may direct our ju<%^ 
mertt. ^ And by the help of these, interpreted 
by the tenof^ of that word, and the analogy of 
feith. We m*y be secured from iH deception oj^ 
surprize. 

It is^ true, an men cannot apply these rules 
and prittdptes, or not with full knowledge dnd 
etfeet. ' Woe, therefore, be to him who abuses 
the intApacity of such hearers, by obtruding 

on their easy belief his own fencies, as the doc^ 
trines of God ! But to th€ abler hearers of the 
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^wottl, to oil, indeed^ who are competently in<» 
stracted m their Religion^ the task is notdif^ 
findt to «v6id gross iuid dangerous delusions^ to 
determine for themselves whether the doctrine 
ie of Chdy or not. This task^ I say^ is itot 
d^cuUf yet it im^ies care and circumspee^ 
tioo ; and the tvecessaty of discharging it midit 
lie allowed a good argument for taking heed 
whAt we hear. 

IIL A fontber reason for this diligence in 
hearing is^ That d)e hearers are expected wsA 
teqiHttd to ft^t hg the tvord spoken. 



. The ward of wisdom and of knowledge is 
^given to everp man to profit wkhal ^. It is 
jwt a curioUs problem^ a fine kcturei a trial of 
^t, or play of . ingenuity, calculated to enterr 
tmsi ns kx tfoe time, and to be laid aside and 
4^H)gotton by us again, when the occasion is 
crwir. The ministry of the word is of another 
IsvoA^ isid destined to higher purposes* It ia 
^am ihslrument of reproof, of esilortatioii, <if 
Snatruction in nghteoomesls. 7%e sword ^th$ 
mpivft is put into the handb of men for no isnck 
^ pi^eanrtry and amuteoltot. The minister 
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of God bears it not in vain. He in entrusted 
with it to smite the hearts of the wicked, to 
pierce throtigh the souls of unrighteous men^ 
and to 'flash conviction in the face of unbe- 
lievers. It is an ordinance of God^ by which 
he would humble the proud^ and convert tlie 
obstinate ; strengthen the weaky and Gonfirm 
the wise, hearer. Whatever our condition, it 
is to be corrected or improved by the word of 
God ; whatever our necessities, they are to be 
reheved by it. But every gift of the spirit, as 
well AS faith, cometh hy hearing: and thcitnot 
in the instant, but by degrees ; for the Gospel 
does not illuminate and sanctify men at onoe ; 
but by successive improvements, according to 
the care with which vire listen to its admom- 
tions, and the impression they make upon luu 
Hence it concerns the hearer, that nothing be 
lost, and that the good seed he not committed 
to the ground in vain. One truth received, 
prepares the mind to entertain a second ; that, 
a third ; and so on, till we become perfect in 
the knowledge of the yaiVA. Our moral ad- 
vances are made in the same manner : one good 
resolution begets another, which again produces 
succeeding ones, till, through several interven* 
ing states, we arrive, or almost arrive, at per- 
fect obedience. 
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Abd this consideration^ indeed^ seems to have 
Jbeen immediately present to our Lord^ when 
he delivered the admonition in the text» For 
io he comments upon^ and enforces his own 
words — Take Iieed what ye hear : [for] with 
what measure ye mete^ it shall be measured to 
ypu, and to you that hear^ shall more be 
«VKN : that is> plainly and certainly^ your 
proficiency in faith and virtue will depend upon 
the degree of attention ye pay tp my word, and 
shall be proportioned to it ; therefore it cannot 
be too strict and earnest. Nay, our Lord goes 
ferther, and in his jealousy, as it were, for the 
iionour of the word spoken, threatens the Hst^ 
less hearer, that he should not only not advance 
^n religious qualifications, but that he should 
Wen lose those, which he already possessed. 
For he that hathy to him shall be given : and 

Hfi THAT HATH NOT, FROM HIM SHALL BE, TAKEN 
AW AY EVEN THAT HE HATH. And this dlSpCU- 

'sation of Providence, as severe as it may seem, 
ih I suppose^ confirmed by too certain ex- 
perience, and is analogous to the rest of God's 
'Horal government. 

It is no slight matter then, Jiow we hear. 
And let no idle prejudices prevent or mislead 
^^. The preaclier of the Gospel may, on va- 

VOL. vi. P 
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rious pretences, be unacceptable to us. Sttll, 
the Gospel itself is not his^ but God's ; to whidi 
no circumstance should indispose us. Nay, in 
spite of this indisposition, the preacher, if w? 
fesolve to hear, may profit us. For it is not, 
I conceive, without example, that such as cooMi 
to amuse themselves with a stated discourse^ 
or perhaps to censure the discourser, have 
found their hearts touched by the quickening 
power of the word, and have] returned with 
serious thoughts and better resolutions. 

This, I say, is not too much to expect fixmi 
the Grospel of Christ, and the grace which at- 
tends it, since we find it recorded of a Pagan 
moraluf, that, when a young reveller came 
into his school, flushed with wine, and (as the 
custom of such was) crowned with flowers, and 
therefore in no disposition, we may presume^ 
to profit by his instructions ; the philosopher, 
however, chose his topics so well, and pressed 
them on his gay disciple with such efifect, as 
to send him away in a graver mood^ and withr 
out his garland ^. But, 



potusut ilie 



Dicitur ex ooUo f urtim carpsias^ coronas, 
Postquam est unpransi correptus voce magistri. 

Hor, 2. Sat. iii, «54. 
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IV. The last and most important reason dF 
all why we should give an attentive ear to the 
word of God, is, That we shaU JinaUy he 
^tidged hy it. 

If the Gospel had only pi'oposed to instruct 
us in the knowledge of God, that so we might 
speculate more ably on divine subjects ; or, at 
most, refer the knowledge we acquire to pre- 
set: use ; though it could not be denied diat 
such purpose was an important one, yet, if it 
^ent no further, we might, if we could allow 
ourselves in such imprudence, make light of 
^his, as we do of so many other kinds of in- 
struction. We should be ignorant, indeed, 
and unaccomplished in a very sublime science ; 
fcut so we are of many others, and yet are 
contented to remain in that ignorance. W§ 

• 

might conduct ourselves foolishly and perversely, 
«mm1 might suflfer much inconvenience, and even 
tnisery, for want erf acting on the principles of 
Ais science ; but so we do, in many othef in- 
^ances, for want of acting on the maxims of 
^rt and prudence in the management of our 
Common concerns, and yet we make a shift to 
satisfy ourselves with our condition* But if 
*^e Oospel follow us into another world; if 
^Ws immortal volume must be laid open in the 
presence of men and angels, and our eternal 
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doom pronounced out of it, though we wotlcf 
not obey, or so much as listen to its coorf^ 
mands, when they were so earnestly, sd re- 
peatedly, in this life pressed upon us ; if such 
be the effect of not hearings how shall we 
excuse our indifference in this respect, or what 
can support us under the consciousness of it? 

Hear then the awful sentence of Christ 
himself, denounced in that Gospel— fle that 
rejecteth we, and receiveth not my words^ 
hath one that jiidgeth him ; the word that 
I have spoketi, the same shall jydge him at 
the last day ^ 



Go now, ye careless hearers, ye despisers o: 
the Word, and justify to yourselves, if ye can 
your neglect and scorn of it ! 



When our Lord himself taught in tlw 
streets of Jerusalem, many a supercUkm^^^^ 
Pharisee, we may suppose, passed by, with^^ * 
out so much as stopping to hear what tin s 
divine teacher had to say to them : others, li/* 
they gave attention to his words, were orxiy 
gratifying an idle, perhs^s a malignant cii- 
riosity ; they sought occasion from what b« /^ 

f John xii. 4d. 
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said to intrap him in his discourse^ to* accuse 
kim to the rulers, or to vilify him in the eyes 
of the people. Again : when this same doc- 
trine was taught by the Apostle Paul in another 
proud ci^, as proud of its philosophic schools, 
as Jerusalem was of its temple, many a con- 
temptuous sophist, we may believe, disdained 
to listen at all to the foolishness of preachijigi 
and of those few who did, some, we know, 
mocked, while others negligently asked their 
^mpanioi^s. What g^puld fJiis babbler say ? 
But how will both these be astonished in the 
last day to find themselves judged by that word 
which tjiey i^glec^ed, or contemned ; by that 
jvord, which jtjiey would nojt hear, though 
\t was brougljt home to their doors, or which 
jthey rejected with scorn, wliien they did 
hear it ! 

Nor tihin^, because laeither Jesus nor Paul 
hath preached in person to us, that therefore 
.our case is much difierent^ Jesus and Paul 
still speak in the ministers of the word : or, 
^hat if the speakers be widely difFerent, the 
W(yrd is the same : this treasure we still have^ 
though in earthen vessels 5. Nay, in one re- 
spect, our guilt exceeds theirs. The Phari- 

ff 2 Cor, iv. 7. 
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9ees and Philosophers were, alike, %nomnfe 
and unbelieving. We pi'ofess to knoWy and ^d 
believe. . 



t >: 



hei us, then,- toie hdedwh^t we Jkiitr^ lesik 
f)ur knowledge and belief add terrots to Ihai 
day, when thk neglected ioctti, shaft *iifc hi 
judgment upon us. 
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J would liaveyou wise unto that which is good^ 
and simple concerning evil. 

\JV1R, blessed Lord had given it in charge to 
Ms followers to be wise as serpents, and harm- 
kss as doves\ And the Apostle etplains and 
enforces this comijiand of his Master^ when 
he enjoins us in the words of the text. To be 
ibist'unXQ thai which is good, and simple con^ 
oertrngevil. 

I confine myself, at present, to the former 
firt of the text, and shall enquire into the 
properties or characters of Christian Wisdom. 

^ Matth. n. 16. 



Tliis wisdom coi>sist:s in the prosecution of 
what the Scriptures declare to be the true en4 
pf man, i^nd Ijy puch meam as they pnssciiba 

to W|. 

That end is the salvation of our souls ; an4 
themetfwj, which lead to it, are FAim aii4 
PBEDiENCE. Thus far there can be no mis- 
take. The voise Christian is he who is intent 
on securing his eternal interest ; and who, p^ 
that en|i^ fortifies his mind with a firm belief 0f 
the doctrines, and conducts his life accpfti|ing 
to the precepts y of the Gospel, 

I. But PERFECT WISDOM, which consists in 
a strict attention to these several particulars, 
and according to the true worth of each, is 
rarely the lot of human nature. And them 
aire tivq ways, in which ve are most apt to for- 
fjsit our pretensions to it. One is, when our 
minds, wholly taken up with the ultimate. 
abject of their hopes, n^lect the means whid^ 
are appointed to bring them to it: The othex, 
when we rest in the intervening means them- 
selves, without a due regard to that Jinal pur^ 
posCy for the sake of which they were fqpi 
pointed* 



< 



!• The FORMER of these defects we may ob* 
8^rve ia those persons who^ from a too warm 
i^nd enthusiastic turn of thought^ are fof sub* 
liming all piety into the trances of mystic con- 
templation ; as if morality and Jaith scarce 
deserved their notice ; and the beatific vision! 
"were as well the object^ as end of the Cbristmn 
life. Here the fault lies in an impatience to 
Gome, at the point we propose to ourselves, 
without observing the proper methods which 
are tp put us in possession of it ; and is much 
the same phrenzy as we should charge on those 
travellers, who^ being on their way towards a 
distant country, stop short in the contempla^ 
tion of all the wonders they have heard im- 
ported of it, without pursuing their journey, or 
indeed without taking one step towards it 

il. The OTHER defect of wisdom is seen i^ 
thosii less sanguine, and, in truth, lukewarm 
Christians, who do not, indeed, altogether 
neglect the subservient duties of their profes* 
sion, but, as not enough considering the priz€^ 
of thfiir high galling, grow remiss in the exer-^ 
cise of them : m which they too much resemble: 
those same travellers ; who, when taking the 
ordinary means of arriving at their journey's 
end, fell into an idle way of loitering on the 
xoad, and use not that dispatch and dili^nce 
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in their stages^ which an earoert eonsideratk)^ 
of the end^ they htve it^ v^mt^ sfapuld iiatiiiKiilyf 
iB3pirlk^ 

. * • • • . • 

II. But this -dutf of Chiistian wisdom i% 
further vtt>htted^ when^ within ^fiill respect td^ 
our ficval hopes and expeetAtion)^^ and a ge^ 
Beral ir^tention to pursue them by the meam. 
appbintied iiL holy; Scripture, we do tioXj how*, 
erer, obseinr^ the dae hamtds and measures oC 
eich ^ that is> wben, of the two apfsointeok 
mexDs €( sahratbn, d pure Jaithy md" right 
practice J \ve cbu^e to ourselves a for^urite,^ 
ttxfd incline too much to one^ at the e^etice of 
the other. For, 

1. With regard to the distinct prorriiices of 
FAITH and MORALITY, wc know there are those, 
who, provided they are but sound and orthodox 
in their opinions, that they give an entine as^ 
sent to the several articks of ttierr creed, and 
submit their &ith to the entire direction of 
Scripture, or perhaps of the church with whicff 
they communicate, suppose the aflTair of iMrAi 
practice of much less importance ; and con* 
elude &eir devotion for this teoeptaUe sacrifice 
of a right Jaith will excuse their nraking^ soxne^ 
what too free with the article of ohedienee^ 
Such person there have been and stiU ar4 m 
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alt churches; (but we know what sect of Chris^ 
tians is lAoSt deeply infected withiEhia errdn 

\ * 

/ 

2. On the contrary, they who haVe ahakea 
off this bondage of superstition, and have ob- 
setfted the rnischiafs which arise iaabundanct 
iroiti this exclusive attachment to creecks sod 
confessions, are Very apt to run into the other 
<sxtrdme ; aild, beCatise they find mordlity to 
be of eterilal obligation, make the less account 
of faith and right opinion. . As the form^ 
excess is the peculiar disgrace of Popery y this 
other has frequently been objected to Pro* 
iestantism. Both are manifest violations of 
Christian wisdom; which, besides that it com- 
mands an equal reverence for the two tables 
of the divine law, should further instruct us, 
that as faith without works is vain^ do go6d 
worhs themselves, unassisted and unsanctified 
by Jaithy are either not so perfect, or not so 
acceptable from us Christians^ as otherwise 
they might be. Not to observe, that as the 
articles of our holy faith may be founded on 
reasons, which w€ do not kno\V ; so the belief 
or rejection of them may have consequences, 
which we cannot foresee. 

r 

III. And with this prepar^ition, let us now 
descend to still more particular refietioi^is on 
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the duty which lies upon us to approve our 
wisdom in the public profession of that faith^ 
and the manifestation of that practice. Christ- 
ian wisdmn requires an attentive regard to the 
main end we have in view, and to the mJethods 
by which we are instructed to obtain it. But 
still there is great room for discretion to shew 
itself in the mamgetnent and pursuit of those 
methods. One manner of doing die good, we 
are appointed to do, will be preferable to ano- 
ther. And it is a great part of Christian pra* 
dence to be ready and expert in discovering 
and acting up6n that preference. This indeed 
is a large field ; nor is it possible to enumerate 
all th« cases which fall within this province of 
true wisdom. But to prescribe to ourselves 
some plan, however defective, we may consider, 
that, if a constant regard be had to ourselves^ 
to our qwn character and circumstances, our 
virtues will then be most graceful ; if. to the 
j€»tigencies of the times ^xld places in which wc 
live, most seasonable; and, lastly, if to the 
persons, conditions, and characters of other 
men, they will thus become most attractive 
and EFFICACIOUS. 

1. It was a point the masters of ancient wisr 
dom took a singular pleasure to inculcate^ and 
we find an equal stress laid upon it by the ssh 
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crfed writers, that a strict decorum be observed 
in the exercise of our virtues ; or, in other 
words, that the good we do be that which x^fit 
and decent, considering our circumstances and 
cfiardcters. Thus we find x)ne set of duties 
more especially recommended to the ffoumg^ 
another to the aged ; some to private persons, 
others to such as are in place and authority^ 
Different professions in hfe have also difier^it 
sets of offices belonging to them ; or in such us 
are common to all, propriety demands, that 
they be evidenced in very different manners. 
The Virtues we expect in the poor mam, are 
humility, industry, and resignation. These too 
are virtues, from the obligation of which no 
rich man is exempted ; -but it would be strangely 
misbeconiingj if he did not surpass the other in 
acts of charity and beneficence. And in respect 
of the same common virtue, suppose charity^ 
what the one would very commendably dis- 
charge by little acts of service and assiduity 
towards his distressed neighbour, might require 
a very cpnsideraWe expence of wealth or labour 
in the other. Nay, the several humours and 
dispositions of men will occasion a difierence, 
if not in the matter of their duty, yet in the 
way in which it will become them to express 
it. An eminent moralist, indeed, carried this 
point of decorum very far wiien he would jus- 
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articles sind superstitious ceremotiies i wii^ 
Popery had enslaved both mind and body, had 
bent the one to an implicit acquiescence in the 
doctrines of the Church, and burthened the 
other with a constant unprofitable exercise of 
its worship. How then was the wisdom of a 
good man to express itself in these circum- 
stances ? In dispelling, it will surely be said, 
ti[ie gloom of superstition ; in asserting th^ 
great privileges of natural reason, and in presid- 
ing the obligation and necessity of a good life, 
as of more worth than all ceremonial observ* 
amces. 

lliis was the service rendered by the best 
men of those days to true Religion ; and we 
have reason to bless and revere their memories 
for it. But should the liberty into which wt 
are called, degenerate into licentiousness ; 
should it ever be common for men, in the fear of 
believing too much, not to believe what the 
Scriptures themselves plainly require of them ; 
and from the apprehension of relapsing into 
their old superstitious practices, to give little or 
no regard to the duties of external wori^ip : 
should this at any time be the case, those truly 
wise men^ who laboured so profitably to check 
libit other extreme, would certainly^ inthisdif- 



con^i^eratic^. But when the xjoestion is^ how 
we may do the Viost good by our religious oc 
m<»ral conduct, a prudent accoorimodatioii of 
ourselves to time and pl^e will be very ne^ 
ijessary/. The primitive Christians were uok 
wise unto thai wfiick is, good, when they pro^ 
voked the cruelty of their enemies, and ofl^red 
themselves without cause to the racks and ^e^ 
of persecution. Nor would /Aey be less blanie- 
able, who, in a careless, pro^^ane ag^, wheu 
silence would be readily taken for assent ^ 
when, not to profess the feith would be con- 
strued to renounce it, should, from a to^ 
scrupulous fear of giving offence, forbear to 
make an open confession of their religion. Tlie 
eidgencies oi times, we see, are very <lifierent» 
A wise man would have endeavoured to mode- 
rate the excessive zeal, which previdled in th/s 
former of these periods : he would apply hia^ 
self to raise and quicken it, were he to fin^ 
himself in the circumstances described in th^ 
latter. Or, to explain myself by a CjSMse whicU 
may still more nearly affect us. Tl^re was ^ 
time, when the religion of our country con- 
ajisted too much in a zeal for unintelligibly 

c See the Story of IVIusomus Kufus ia Tacitus, Hi=t. 

■ 

Xrf. lu. c. 81. 
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cretion, and can never be attended with Hfiy 
good consequences. Were we ever so able to 
instruct, or were they ever so mufch in wartt 
of instruction, prudence would suggest a very 
different conduct. It would r^ommend to us 
all the honest arts of insinuation and address ; 
it would oblige us to watch the fittest seasons 
and opportunities; or, perhaps, to content 
ourselves with the silent adnionition of a good 
example. Or, were there nothing in the rank 
and condition of those we would work upon, to 
restrain us to this caution, we might even be 
required to shew a condescension to their very 
pryudices and' humours. The errors of men 
iiiay sometimes be removed by arguing with 
them on their own mistaken principles ; by 
allowing all that truth and reason will warrant 
to their opinions ; by putting the fairest con- 
struction upon their designs ; by hinting ob- 
jections to their wrong tenets, instead of fiercely 
declaiming against them ; above all, by testis- 
lying a sincere disposition to advance truth and 
goodness, without any indirect views to our 
own interest. Or, were all other considerations 
out of the case, we could never be excuse4 
from proceeding in the way of gentleness 
<iivility, from treating them with due re 
and expressing the sincerest good-will to the! 
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persons. Be their moral or religious defects 
what they will, we should hardly be wise ; that 
h, we should take very improper methods of rer 
kdaiming theax from either ^ if we reproved with 

'" tnttemess, advised with iosolence^ or condemned 
with passion. In all addr6ss^s to mistaken or 
bad- men, where our purpose is to inform or 
•Biend them, the gentlest applicaiions ard 

-. wrely the best, because these excite no passion 

' to counteract their virtue. 

m 
1 

- And now, at leng&, should it be asked who 

i» that Wise christian whom the text de- 

- fligils and recommends to our. imitation, we 

^stt abl6 to furnish, at least, the outline of his 

thftracter. 

'^ He is one who sets before him the great 
MkD and prize of his high calling ; who, in his 
pfogress through the Various stages of this life, 
H^ i, co^ti,,. ««, the iminortal happine,. 
i' jAKk his religion hold» out in prospect to him 
; • ta mother : who, in humble adoration of his 
f €kxl^a»d Saviour, it content to wait theapr 
^.'' indsited season which^is to crown his hopes and 
^ pipectattons ; and, for the present, is solli* 
' cftovur to work out Ms sahation with fear and 
. wrerasDe^ by aq eart^i^t application of his 

u 9 
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time and ptins to those subservient duties^, 
which are to qualify him for the enjoyment xrf 
Heaven ;^ho subjects all the towerii^ ; conr 
ceits of his undersiandin^, to the doctrines of 
the Gospel, and the impetuons sallies of his 
will, tothe precepts io{ it; who makes no an^ 
dacious separation of what: the wisdom of. God 
hath ^joined together ; but, whilst he adoics 
tlie mysteries of his holy faith, walks on. in 
the plain and humble path of moral obedibncb: 
He is owe, who thinks it not enough to rest in 
the mere matter of his duty, but performs it 
in such a MANNER a& will render it most ^- 
emplaryaiid efficacious. He knows it to-be a 
great precept of his religion, to see^, that hu 
good be not evil spoken of. He would not 
disgrace the best cause in the world by th^ 
neglect of those decencies, which, as he ob- 
serves, .have «omfetimes "the strange power tq 
recomntend the worst. The goocLhe intends; 
therefore, is attempted in such a way, as is, 
most BEgoMiNG of himself ; most seasonable 
jn respect of the opportunities which are offered 
to him ; and inost iigreeable and persuasivb 
to other meh. In M^hbrt,. he is one whO| 
taking Prudence fori his guide, and Innocencti, 
for his cdnipanion, thinks himself secure izk. 
tl\ese attendants ; and therefore neglects^ aa 
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Aecorum^ which the. best philosophy prescribes; 
rio art^ which the soundest policy suggests ; 
and no address, which the politest manners 
recommend: and so, in the high emphatic 
lense of the words, approves himself a wise 
MAN ; w{se unto ^that w^ck is good, to all 
purposes in this world, as well as in a 
letterr 
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Rom. xvi. .19. 

/ would have you wise unto that which is goody 
and simple concerning evil. 

JIN considering the first part of this precept, 
I endeavoured to give some general description 
of Rehgious or christian wisdom ; both in 
respect of the end it has in view, and of the 
MEANS employed by it : I further exemplified 
some of those subordinate ways, in which the 
prudent application even of those means is 
seen and cpcpressed : And all this, for the sake 
of those sincere, but over-zealous persons, who 
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Are apt to tliiok that wisdom hath little to do 
in the prosecution of honest and upright pur- 
poses. 

It now remains to treat that other part of 
the text, which requires us to be ijjnocent, 
as well as wise^ to be simple concerIning evil. 
And this, perhaps, will be thought the more im^ 
jportant branch of the subject. For, generally 
speaking, the ways of wisdom^ when our pur- 
poses are the very best, are not only the most 
eiSectual, but the safest and most convenient. 
So that prudence is likely to be a favourite 
virtue with us. But the case is different with 
4r^ard to simplicity concerning evil ; which i$ 
often found a hard and disagreeable injunction; 
as it may happen to cross our passions and the 
more immediate views of self-interest. So that 
this SIMPLICITY will sometimes seem^ what the 
world is ready enough to call it, Jbll^ : and 
therefore, for the credit of our sense^ as well 
.as virtue, we should be well apprized of the 
worth and excellence of this Christian duty. 

The virtue of simplicity consists, in general, 
in 'following the plain ingenuous sense of the 
mind ; in taking our measures according to the 
dictates of conscience, and acting, on all oc- 
casions, without reserve, duplicity, or self- 
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imposture, up to our notions of obligation. It 
is the office, of wisdom to sfee that our con- 
science be rightly informed: But our inte- 
grity is shewn in doing that which conscience, 
be it erroneously informed or no, requires of 
us. It consists, in a word, in whatever we 
understand by an honesty of nature ; in ob- 
ierving, universally, that which we believe to 
be righty and avoiding what we know, pr but 
suspect * to be wrong. 

This simplicity of mind may be almost said 
to be born with us. It is the bias of nature on 
our young minds ; and our earliest instructions, 
as well as the first efforts of reason, strengthen 
and confirm it. But the impression lasts not 
long. We are scarcely entered into life, when 
we begin to treat it as one of those childish 
things, which it is beneath the dignity of our 
riper age to be amused with. The passions 
put forth and grow luxuriant ; and why, we^ 
say to ourselves, should this tender appre — 
hension of evil check their growth, and re — 
strain their activity ? We are now in the seasoi^- 



* Bene praecipiunt, qui vetant quidquam agere, qu 
dubites^ aBquiim sit an iniquuin : sequitas enin^ liicet i 
per se -, dubitatio cogitationem significat injuriae. 

Cic. de Off. L. I, ix. 
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of pleasure ; and can there be any hurt in 
taking a little of it, out of that narrow path, 
which our early prejudices have prescribed to 
us ? 

Still, as we advance in years, .fresh objects 
arise, and other passions engage us in the pur- 
suit of thepi. Wealth and honour, or .what 
we improperly call our interests^ have now an 
ascendant over us ; and the passion for eacTi is 
rarely gratified but at the expence of some 
•virtue. And thus it comes to pass, that, though 
we set out in the world with a warm s^nse of 
truth and honour, experience by degrees re- 
fines us out of these principles ; and our hearts, 
instead of retaining that infant purity, the 
'grace and ornament of our nature, and which 
<!]Ihrist so especially requires ^ in the professors 
of his religion, ate all over stained with fraud, 
dissimulation, and disingenuity. We are even 
■ proud of the acquisition, and call it a knowledge 
- ^ life : so dextrous are we in giving a good 
name to our worst qualities ! 

But effects follow their causes ; and the vice 
vre are now considering is not the less opera- 
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tlve, nor the less^ hurtful^ for the «fieciow 
terms in which we dresft it up, and pFesevHt-it 
to each otlier. 



Of its mahgnity I shall give two or- th 
instances ; and^ to fit tbesi the better for use, 
they shall be taken from very difierent ^uar^ 
iers ; from the cabinets of the wise, amd tht 
schools of the learned, aa weU as from thet^n^ 
gOF haunts of careless and licentious men. We 
4ihaU fearn^ perhaps, 4:o reverence the Appslle'e 
advice, when we find that the neglect of it tbas 

IPXGIUDED RELIGION ; R£^LAX«p MOKAUTUt^ «mI 
9PLLUT£D CaMMON IrIF£. 

To Jwgin with son instance which ^ews homr 
dangerous it is ^o depart from thio simplicity 
toncemin^ evil, in the great concerns of re- 

UGIpN. 

I. When the priest, the sskgje, and the rpoli- 
tician joined together in the days of heathenism 
to propagate among the people a superstition, 
whidh themselves condemned and detested; 
when they did their utmost to support a sense^ 
less, an immoral, an irreligious worship; when 
they strove, by every seducing artifice^ to keep 
up that strong delusion, which God, in his 
just indignation, had sent among them^. to 
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believe a lye^ (for such in ite whole iabric aadi 
constitution was the old. Pagan idolatry) n^hen 
these men, who knew the truths were yet con- 
tented to hold it in unrighteousness ^ they be- 
lieved, no doubt, nay, tjiey made no scruple 
to boast, that they had acted with consuiD- 
^mate prudence ; and that, in sacrificing :the 
interests of reUgious truth (a small matter ia 
their estimation) they had most efiectually 
provided for the public interest. But what 
sentence does the Scripture pass on these jnea 
•of ancient and renowned wisdom ? Wfejr t\m 
'Severe and mortifying one. That prnfesstnig 
themselves wise^ they become fools. And horn 
well they deserved this censure, we understand 
from their own history ; where we read. That 
Pagan idolatry, thus countenanced and ^«iip- 
ported, teemed with all the vices, of which our 
depraved nature is capable ; and that the seve- 
ral contrivances of its wise advocates to ksep 
an impious and barefaced ialshoed in cnedit, 
served only to produce, Jirsty a subpioion^ and 
in the eni2, an open and avowed >CQKT£ftfPS', of 
all ^Religion. 

-However, the ends of divine imsdmn weie 

£f esitly j»rongtoted fcy^t^s sad eitperienfie isf hu^ 

, man Jolly. {For 'Christianity, ^vluch jaade ite 

appeasance at4iiis junotare, feunditaii^eoier 
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task to establish itself on the ruins of a falleij^ 
or faUidg superstition, fruth, which bad for 
so long a tim,e been anxiously kept out of sight, 
Vas now the more welcome to those, who wished 
her appearance. And the detection of those 
pqrophane arts, which had been so manifestly 
employed in that service, disposed the most 
perverse or careless the more easily to reconcile 
themselves to her. 

And it would have been happy if the sense 
cf this advantage, which the simplicity o^* 
trtith obtained, in the first ages of the Gospel, 
over all the frauds of imposture, had prevented 
Christians from copying afterwards what they 
liad so successfully contended against and ex- 
posed. Then had a great dishonour of the 
Christian name been avoided. But that truths 
whose virtues are here magnified, must not be 
dissembled. The practice of li/ing for the 
cause of God, too soon revived^ said became 
too frequent in the Christian world. It is in 
vain to think of diverting your minds, more 
especially, from that great part of it, which 
has long since forgotten to be simple cdncerning 
evil. But true wisdom will ever be jtistified 
of her children. These dishonest arts, which 
could not support a bad cause, have been - in^* 
jurious and disgraceful to the &e^#. They hai^ 
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corrupted the ingenuous spirit of the Gospel^ 
they have adulterated the sincere word of God; 
and, in both ways, have produced innumerable 
mischiefs, in civil and rehgious life. They 
have helped to bring into discredit or diisitse n 
true Christian temper; and have unhappily 
created in the minds of many an undeserved 
prejudice against the Christian Jaith. 

n. But if these men have dishonoured Re^ 
ligion, others have defiled morality ; yet both 
assume to themselves the title of wise men ; 
and for that very reason, because they have 
departed as far as possible from the virtue of 
simplicity. 

And here your indignation cannot but riso 
jnore especially against a set of men^ who, ap- 
plying the subtleties of school-philosophy to the 
plain science of Ethics, have made as free with 
the precepts of the Gospel, as some others had 
done with its doctrines. These men, under the 
respectable liame of Casuists, have preswrned 
to wind up, or let down the obligation of moral 
duties to what pitch they please. Such as have 
iaken the stricter side, deserve but small 
thanks for perplexing the minds of good men, 
with needless scruples; and discouraging jjhk^ 
rest with those austerities, which our Religiop 
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na where commands, and the condition ol hn** 
man life will not admit: But for that loosei^ 
wovt, who by a thousand studied evasions^ quar 
ttfications^ and distinctions, dissolve the fotc^ 
of every moral precept ; and, as the Pharisees 
df old, foake the word of God of none effitet 
by their impious glosses, I know not what tern 
of reproach you will think bitter enough fiwr 
them. The sacred writers thought it sufficient 
ito deliver the rules of. life in general terms ^ ; 
leaving it, as they well might, to common 
sense and common honesty, to make the^apr 
plication of them to particular cases, aa tb^ 
chanced to arise; But this officious sophistry^ 
intervening and perverting the ingenuous sen/ie 
of the mind, instructs us how to- transgress 
them all with impunity, and even innocence. 
By the help of this magic, we may extract tha 
4Fting of guilt from -every known sin; and, if 
we have but wit enough, may be as wicked as 
we please with a safe conscience. 

c To the same purpose, Seneca, of the oldheatheii' 
jAdkeopfaers : '' Antiqua sapientia>** says h<e^ '' nilul allude 
^uiim FACiaiTDA et vitanda, prKcepit: et tunc long^ 
laeliores.erant viri : postquam docti prodierunt, boni de- 
sunt. Simplex enim ilia et aperta virtus in obscuram et 
foiertem scientiam versa c^t> doceidurque disputare, non 



If the features of this corrupt cafsuistfy hav^ 
not been overcharged ; or, indeed, if there be 
any such thing in the worid as a corrupt casms* 
try, it may concern us to reflect, that this pest 
of society <^uld not have arisen but from % 
contempt of the Aposde's r«le, ofbeiifg shnplgt 
concerning eviL 

IIL Hitherto we have exemplified the breach 
of this rule in the learned^ and the ivise. And 
it may be thought that nothing but perveited 
science could qualify men for so prodigious a 
depravity. But there is a casuistry of the hearty 
a« v^ell as head ; and we iind by woeful expe- 
rience, that men may refine themselves out of 
that simplicity which the Gospel enjoins, with' 
put the assistance of unblessed knowledge. 

For J come now, in the last place, to in- 
stance in the vulgar tribes of libertine and 
careless men. Of whom we may observe, that 
when indulged passion has taught them to 
jBaake light of an honest mind ; the consequence 
k, that they run into, all excesses, and are 
larely hindered frdm working all uncleannes4 
with greediness. It is true, indeed, that no 
man becomes at orfce desperately and irre- 
Irievably wicked. But it is not less true, that 
when this great step is taken of prevaricating 
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with a man's own conscience, the oth^r stages 
of iniquity are presently passed over. And 
how indeed can it be otherwise ? So long as a 
man preserves the integrity of his natural dis- 
position, there is ahvays hope that, though 
particular passions may prevail for a time^ rea-. 
son and virtue will, in the end, regain their 
dominion over him. At least, he will be con- 
atantly checked and kept back in the career of 
his vices. But when this sincerity of heart is 
lost; when he confounds the differences, of 
right and wrong, palliating the deformi- 
ties of vice, or bestowing on vige itself the 
attraction* of virtue ; then all reasonable ex- 
pectation of a return is cut off; since this per- 
verted ingenuity tends to make him easy under 
his sins, and leaves him at leisure to pursue 
his evil courses with security. 

We see then from the excesses into which 
these different sorts of men have been led, ty 
the refinements of polio r, of abused science, 
and DELUSIVE passion, how dangerous it is to 
bid adieu to that simplicity concerning evilj 
which the Holy Apostle requires of us. 

It remains, that we cannot provide too cau- 
tiously against those evasive pleas and pre- 
tences^ which would incline us to part with it 



Thfese PRETENCEg^ ire-'* infinite' : ' for, when 
ika. heart Js"^ corrupt©*; ' the khder'stttht^ng is- 
residy fef^hdfer to eifkry \ast tKat ifnportiihesi 
It*' B^t wef may kddwthe prihctpat of them 
by' these signs. Tti be* * 'sintple 'i:orithrnmg Mt 
is the easiest thing in th'^ wbtld -, 'but we may 
stispect that sometMng' tt?f ori^ 'W x^iatd^to m^ 
triide itself, " when vife^ca^t'ibbtft^fcfr' excHises' 
to cover the nakedriefssf df^ingennity'; When we 
are driven to distinctions and far-fetched rea- 
soning for our justification; wheh we paUse a 
moment between the dear cbrividtion of diity, 
on one hand, and any indirect Views on the! 
other ; more particularly^ when we find thef 
tdne of our virtue relax at the consideration of 

• 

what we may chance to lose by adhering to it ; 
when we btit suspect, that a setere unquali- 
fying virtue looks like inhumanity'; When we 
think our dependencies and connexions in life 
have a demand upon cbnscience ; when we 
lamciit with the politician, ih'^i gdod men' are 
imptacficable, and so, from a principle of 
public spirit, resolve not to encounter that 
prejudice : Above all, when we go about to 
regulate morality by what a knowledge of the 
war/rf teaches ; when custom iis pleaded in op- 
position to duft/, and vice itself authorized by 

YOh. VI. R 



fjifshwn 4; when we acl^o^v^ledge w^^at .^e do 
iff in ilb^elf aot JHstii^abies h\x\ excuse, it.by.% 
pretence qf tl^^igood em^yee hope tprS^ifve; bjFi 
it; when we<arf willing to plead the iB^ifinity: 
ef natur^ tl^e pc^er of temptation^ toe ;pFe-( 
vi^le^ce of example; wfae^ we venture too. se- 
curely on; the cpndnes of immorality^ ' ^ad are 
curious, to keow how near we may go to vic% 
without being directly vipio^l;.'* 

TThese, ^i^(l such as these, are. the 4^gerous 
insinuations which atteippt our virtue. A^4 
how^ you will askj shall we secure ourselves 
from them? By reason and argument? By 
speculation and philosophy ? ^ Shall we sftay ^f> 
examine their several pretences, call these de« 
lusive pleas to account^ and shew we can con- 
fute them all^ before we reject them ? 

A^, I dare not advise this methocl ; which 
besides its other inconveniencies^ is not, I4oiabt^ 
a very safe one. Our heads may be unequal 
to the task ; or^ which is worse, our hearts 
ntiay betray us. At the best, we shall waste 
much time in these ingenious inquiries, wbea 
the business of life demands an iomiediate 
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^ Corrumpere et corrumpi> tamJmn vocatur* Ta^ 

citus. 



cM^rminiLtion, St. iP^iA l^a^ ib0v^ nt ;« stNcyrii^. 

apd aior^ e^ellent way,, wb^ahe^ bujb QSr £« 
simple wncemixtg^U. In virtue of tbi^ sf- 
cred admonition, a wise mau will think iV^*^ 
figieot to dismiss these vain iosinii^cm i^t ^ 
once, without so much as spending a thought 
upon them. '^ What,'' he will say to himself; 
'^ if 1 cannot detect the falsehood of these pleas, 
^'I have a heart, that revolts against them. 
^' I cannot, perhaps, disentangle the sophis$try 
'^ of these arguments ; but 1 Jeel the basc^ 
^' ness of the conclusion, and I ^ee in others 
*' the folly of acting upon it. It were ill with 
^^ vice indeed, if it had no false colours to ap- 
" pear in ; and error would be hooted out of 
** the world, if she did not hide her obliquities 
*^ under the garb of reason. But what ar^ 
'^ these disguises to me, who am neither 
dazzled by the one, nor duj)ed by the other? 
Let the curious, if they will, inquire, wherein 
** the imposture consists : I have that within 
** me, which tells me in a moment, they are 
but impostures. In vain then, will such a 
one conclude, are these insiduons attempts 
on me, who take a sure refuge in the word 
"of God, and the integrity of my ownyirtue. 
** Be the pretences what they will, the con- 
" futation of them is no part of a Christian's 
" care. I may exercise my understanding 
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^^ profitably itt other matters. It is my duty 
^^ to consider much of the ways of doing good^ 
^* I may be prudenft and wise here. But, ex^ 
" perience, and conscience, and religion, 
^^ command me to be, simfle concerning 
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John V. 44. . 

//ot^ can ye helievcy which receive horwH^ one 
of another, and seek not the honout tfutt 
conieth of God only ? ' 

I. y ■ ■ • .; ■ 
T has been diought un&ir to charge unbe- 

lief, simply and indiscriminately^ on the grosser 

passions. The observation^ I believe^ , is just : 

and yet it may be true, notwithstanding, that 

unbelief is always owing to some or other of 

the passions. The evidences of revealed re-^ 

ligion are so numerous, and upon the whole so 

convincing, that one cannot easily conceive 
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how a reasonable man should reject them all, 
without the intervention of some secret pre* 
judice^ or predominant afiection. 

Of these prejudices and affections, one of 
the comhibd&tt, and! ^ most sedudii^ of any 
to the better sort of unbelievers, is that irre- 
gular love of praise and reputation, which 
our Lord.condakiM iti.the tesit-^M&w tan ye 
believe, which receive honour one of another, 
and seek not the honour that comethjrom God 
only? 

The question, we may observe, is so ex- 
pressed^ as if weiould net receive honour from 
one another, and believe, at the same time ; as 
if there was a physical, at least a moral, impoe- 
4»ibitity^ that these two things should subsist 
together. And we shall findl^ perhaps, the 
expression no stronger than the occasion re- 
quired, if, besides other considerations, we 
attehd to the following; which shew how in- 
consistent a true practical feith in the Gospet 
is #tth the soUieitous atid undistinguishiiig 
{Pursuit of human glory. 

For, I. The Gospel delivers ntany of its 
doctrines as inscrutable, and silences the busy 
curiosity of .our understandings dbout tfaenlr 



bit Ae Ikoimir df m^ \9 friiqti^tly c?btaitife4 
hf liidtrtgittg Mi curiosity, dtid pfUiKiiig thfe 
researehes of retuioii into tliosd fdrbidden qokW 

II. l%e Gospel demmS/s' tin hviiiMe aiid 
reveFetitial ilwe in the diiifctisiibn of kB its doc^ 
trines; i^ach oiTth^m; I iHeaii, as it feai^s ihost 
ftee t6 hUtato in^ii^ : ' but thii torri of mind 
is contrary to that high courage and daring iif- 
trepidity, which the ivarld expects in those 
who aire candidatiis for its bondtrr. 

III. y%e Oospel prescribes an uniform and 
unqualified assent to Whstev^ it d^ares bf 
divine things^ whethet* we can or cannot zp^ 
prebend the reason of such declaration: but 
this submission to aiithority^ the world it 
ready to call ill-faith, and to consider the de- 
fiance of it, as a mark of superior honesty And 
Virtue. 

Thus we see, that wit, courage, and pro- 
bity, th6 three great qualities we most respect 
in ourselves, and for which we receive thi 
highest honour from each other, appear many 
times to the virorld with less advanta^e^ in the 
Christian, than the unbeliever. Not, tfeit 
Christianity stripg us of Ih^se virtues : dn th^ 
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ojdieixb^d^v^tireqiur^s ap4 ^ Promotes ftheiti al^ 
ip tbj? pjrweif fense qf |.,th^ words; aiHj>ftbejr 
ipay T^ia^ly^i wliswf^,^^ ^a jl^igher, degree ;i^.. the 
believer y than any other: but they will ofte» 
seem ta be more triumphantly displayed by 
those , who give; ,thei|^ves leave. to diskeli^e ; 
and the: f^Kjjspect of honour, wi^ch tihjajt ppmioR 
opens to such men, js if>ne .ol ti)e/comipoi»^ 
sources , frpoi whjcjj^ ^ i th^y; . ;^iYe . tb^iir^ yinfif. 
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But to malce ispodtthifl^ eharge agaiiM^tthe 
unbelieving world, and to lay open the myster* 
ries of that ; iq»idio.aB 8e}f4o^, which |)raitijpts 
them to aspire tjo far^e^y Jbytbe meaus of infi* 
l^lity, it will be necessary to resume t^exHUEB 
TOPICS before o^entioned, and to enlarge^ some^ 
thing upon each of them. 



.1 



I. First, then, I say. That He, who at all 
adventures resolves to obtain the honour of 
men, cannot believe ^ because the unrestrained 
exercise of his wit, by which he would acquire 
that honour, is inconsistent with the genius and 
principles of pur religion. 

The fundamental articles of the Gospel are 
proposed to us, as objects of faith, not as sub- 
jects of inquiry. As they proceed from the 



tdurce^cif light ghd tnith, they are fdanded, no 
doubt; in! ithfs.higbeati reason ;^bt<they atre-for 
the^ most (party at.least: in* many respects,, in^ 
gcrutablei taour reason. It id enough thiait we 
$te cause to adihit the revelation itself, upon 
the evidences given of it : it is no^ necessary 
that we. should 6arry: our researches any farther. 
It is not safe, or decent;! or jbracticabie, in many 
cases, to do it. The just and sober reasoner is 
careful to proceed on clear and distinct ideas^ 
and to. stop where these fail >hin(i^ Biit bow 
soon does he arrive at this point? ^For the sub- 
lime genius of Christianity reminds him, . at 
almost every step, how impossible it is, with 
the scanty line of human reason, to fathom- the 
deep things of God ; and represses the sallies 
of his wit and fancy, with this reflexion — » 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out / In a word, whiere 
he tinds the subject too obscure for his un- 
derstanding to * penetrate, or too vast for his 
ideas to comprehend (and he presently finds 
this, when he attempts to reason on the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith) he checks his in- 
quiries, he believes, and adores in silence. 

But now this silence, this adoration, is ill 
suited to the restless ambition of the human 
mind^ when it aspires to the reputation of pro- 
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found and extensive knoi^kdge. The mm 
fMsoner wduld signalise himself on all gal^ecbij 
the most abstrase and nvjrsteribus, in pi^^ft»redod 
to. (rthfitrs ; and fears not to cany his preramp^ ^ 
tuotts ihqairies to the seat ahd throne of God« 
He questictns the revealed truths of the Gospd 
as freeljr as any other ; and findihg them many 
times inexplicable by the principles of hnmad 
science, he triumphs in the discovery, flf>plaud8 
his own reach of thought^ and dazzles thd #orId 
into a high opinioh bf his wit aiid patts. The 
truth is^ be decides on subjects^ which he doei 
iiot, and caiinot understand ! but the world 
wds9j he decides upon them ; and that is 
generally enough to attract its admiration and 
esteem. 

Again : In such parts of reveded Religion, 
as lie more within the cognizance of human 
reason, an inquirer may find difficulties, and 
start objections, which the best iristnicted 
believer either does not attempt, or is not db^le 
to resolve. Here, the triumph of wit over faidi 
is thought conspicuous, and is indeed seducing. 
For, while the believer has only to coniiess his 
own ignorance, the infidel shines in exposing 
ahd inforeing those difficulties and obje<ttions : 
And, when the ingenuity is all on one side> it 
is rarely suspected, that reason and good sense 
may be, witl^ modesty, on the other. 
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t^Af, inhtfe the poiht itl qfile^toil t^fi te 
tjfl^ualljr <!;teati^d up, ^till there Willi ^i^tttlty 
seem to be more acUtenesii iti diJicbterth^ ^^Bf- 
ficulty, than in removing it: And thus the 
Utibtte cuvillet iti i*eligi6us eotitroV^fsy^haH hkve 
the fortune to p^ss fbir a sfa^^wder ttittii^ tiiirn 
tile ablei^t apologist. 

And that this adrlintage 6#Y^ptitatkm n, iti^ 
ifeed^ that which free titid libertitie rea^ohert 
propose to thetnselves, you will see by calling 
to ^ind the iatt of subjects, which they are 
fondest to treat, and the soft of character^ whitih 
they are most proud t6 asduttie. 

In natural religion, the origin of evil, and 
God's moral government, are their favourite 
topics : in revealed religion, the fiill of human 
Hatufe, its restoration by the death and su£fef- 
ings of Christ, the incarnation of the Son of 
God, and the adorable Trinity. But why are 
these high subjects picked out to exercise their 
speculations upon ? subjects, in whidh the 
/Sfublim^ understanding is absorbed and lost ; 
subjects, which they well know (for I spfeak of 
the abler men in tJiat party) we have rio facul- 
ties to comprehend. Why, then, sire these 
subjects preferred to all others ? For an ob- 
vieua cMse : to shew ^ow ingenious they asBh 
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be in perplexing .h)iman reason^ if any beli^er 
thould be indiscreet enough' to subject theqe 
mysterious truths to that test . 
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But the character^ they assume, declare 
ihmf purposeino.less than the argjaments they 
delight to treat For their pride i» to:^£^cd;i9 
sort of Pyrrhonism, or universal doubt and 
besit^ion, evenpA the plainest ppipt^ p^ qriprals ; 
to controvert , the mpst r^ceivec} principles and 
opinions; and^ ; as the sophists of > old, to, make 
the worse appear the better reason^ v^ all xjuesr 
tipns. which they undertake to discus. . WpuJd 
you desire a stronger proof of the princij[d$ 
which actuates such men ? 

IL It appears, then, how the ostentation of 
wit leads to iofidehty. The afiectation of cou- 
rage is another snare to those, who lie in wait 
for the honour of men. 

The believer, it has been observed, presumes 
not to reason at all on some points of his 1^ 
ligion. In others, he is left at liberty ; yet on 
these, he reasons, always with great reverenqe 
and circumspection. Now, though this con- 
duct be highly fit and proper, it is not sp 
likely to strike the observation of men, as a 
more forward and enterprizing behaviour. Not 



OT^ ftik Vnderstahding -ii t^ifiiied; hut his 
spirit/ they say/is crairiJ)ed^^nd'hrok(Pn. Hie: 
inbotisiderate world,- on the^'other 'haiid^ is'' 
taken With bold lissi^rtions;- and Hazardous p6^ 
sitions^ which^it easily condtruefei into a ^mark^ 
of high cdurage, - as' Well as ' capacity. A fear- ' 
l*s\t6rn bf mind* is a dazzliAg quality, and W^^ 
do not always- distinguish bfetweeri intrepidity 
and temerity. Thus it comes topass^ that as' 
the Christian's love of peace and charity- in' 
common life, so his cautious respect in reli- 
gious matters, has been treated by libertine 
men, as pusillanimity. . He is considered, in 
the fashionable world, as a tame and spiritless 
XYian; and in the learned worlds as s^ tam<e a;n4 
spiritless reasoner. 

Hence, when we are bent, at any rate, upon 
Teceiving honour one of another, we are tempted 
to make a display, not of our wit only, but our 
courage: And, as nothing is thought a surer 
indication ; of this quality , than to make light 
of that which the rest of the world hold sacred, 
lye easily see how a passion for this sort of 
iame betrays the unbalanced mind into all the 
extravagancies of infidelity, 

The instances are frequent, and well-knowq. 
When the Philosopher of Malmsbury, in th© 
la$t century, took upon him to resolve all 



gWtfirte, wb9;Mrv«^ oth^ fp4 hfi mg^ Have in 
view, ,tb« b^ 9ingM^rity of thW p^wloii wa% 

no 4cHibtk tb»t mhkh qbiefty r9coQip»eQ4«4 iH 

to himself^ ^s well ai surpri^c^d th^ world i^fei 
ai^ opinion of his brayeiy : though we kHMV 
ffom h\9 9tory, thai, ia hct^ ho h^ no WQf*; 
of j(hif viit9e^ Uum might weU h^v«^n«ifflMl 
with ihith> imd tb^ fear af Qod, JjMk v^m, 
tmn oft affeete to inako a ah^w of tih«i% trhiolt 
h6^p08 not po^sesa; and thus his d?fi^ ift 
true eoavage, may he the tn»e ao^ount of hjiik 
pret^Q^ding to ao much of it 

StilV the "heart of man is mbie deceitftd^ 
than we have hitherto seen^ or can ea»ly hof 
lieve : For who, 

III. In the last pkoe, would siii^a€*9 ^^ 
an admiration of integrity itself, as well as of 
lint and ceurage, should seduce the unwary 
mind into irreligion ? Yet so it is^ that mam, 
intoxicated with the love of ikme, wiH saen*- 
fice any i^rtue, the best quaKty they bave> to 
the reputation of it 

The true believer admits, with a full and 
perfect assent, whatever he takes to be dearfy 
revealed in the Gospel ; the inost impenetrable 
article of his creed, as well as the siip|^esl pvo- 
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position in morals. All 9t|ii<^^ witl^ > him on 
th^ saipe equal footing of divii^f wthg^Qr s Q0 
"pisAt^t, wh^tb^ he csm, or cmi^^ percaiVe 
the grounds of reason, on which the Bei^^Aation 
is founded. 

. . . • 

But npw this fecility of belief^ tfa^s entire 
l^signation of the undei^tanding to the dictates 
«^ Heaven, the world is ready t6 suspect, pf 
flisinge^iuity. And they who ^ve only in the 
'ppinion of that world, would not be exposed 
tQ so dishonourable a susjncian. 

9 

Th^ process of their vanity may b^ traeed in 
this, manner. They have obaerved, that some 
p^ons (of their acquaintance it may be) 
pi^t^nd to more faith than th^ have, lliey 
tttppose the same thing of many others ; and 
iitkey suppo$e too, the rest of the worlfl, the 
)!Doro intelligent part of it at least, are in the 
sfline opinion* But they pique themselves on 
their honesty : they will give no man leave to 
call in question their good faith ; the ornament 
JOf their li^ves, and the icjiol of tibeir hearts. 
Ariiid thus, as many men are ill-bred, for feair 
ftf passing in the world for flatterers ; so thes^ 
men are unbelievers, that they may not be ac- 
counted hypocrites. 
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As eiitafrdgdilt tils this turn of mind appMrs^ 
it ' cannot be thod^it incredible ; especially 
when united, «18 it may be, with that pride of 
underrtariding;, and coars^, befdre mentioned. 
" It is not for me, (says a presuming inquirer 
to himself ) who am distinguished by a reach 
of thouglfit and penetration from the vulgar, to 
admit,' ' without scruple, so extraordinary a 
System,; as that of Revelation. I must doubt 
and i disbelieve, where others see nothing to 
stop at. Nor is it for a man of njy spirit to 
endure those shackles of reserve and respect, 
which oppress the timid and servile believer. 
Above all, it- becomes the honesty, I profess, 
to take no part of my religion upon tru^t ; an 
easy submission to what is called authority, is, 
with discerning men, but another name for 
insincerity. As I tender, then, the reputation 
of my wity my courage, and my integrity j it 
, concerns me to take heed how I entertain a 
belief ; which may, at once, shake the credit 
of all th^e virtuea," 

TTbis train of sophistry, you see, is not ill 
laid; and one conceives how a mind, tran^^ 
ported with the love of false honour^ may be 
caught by it. 



At first, perhaps, the disbelief is pretended, 
only. ' But pretences*, continued for toy time, 
become rmlities. And thus, what was as*' 
sumed, to give us the credit of certain virtues 
wiUi tiwB world, or with that part of it t<y which 
we desire to recommend ourselves, is at length' 
embraced with a sort of good faith ; and we' 
are, what we have seemed to be, at the in- 
stance indeed of our vanity, but, as we flatter 
ourselves, for the sake of thosift very vittues. 

Something like this, which I have here de-- 
scribed, may have been the ca*e of a wd^ 
known philosopher, who Would be thought t^ 
crown his other parts of ingenuity and courage, 
witihi the purest probity ^. This unhappy man, 
having published to ' the world an offensive 
system of infidelity, and being called to aC-^ 
count for it, replies to his censurer in these 
words — The world may calumniate me, as it 
^ees Jit ; but it shall never take from me the 
hontmr of being the only autko^ of this age, 
4ind of many others, wfio hath written with 
jgoodfAith'^. 

& Frequens imitatio transit in mores. Quinctil. L. 
' I. c. XI. 

fe Fiiam impenBere vero. His motto. 
c Mes ennemies auront beau feir avec leurs injures 3 ils 
m*6teront point Thonneur d'etre un homme veridique 

VOL. VI. S 
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What shall we say of this strange boast? 
Was it enthusiasm, or the pride of virtue, 
tliat drew it from him ? Thh.honest man, we 
will say, might believe . himself, when he 
talked at this rate : but then we must conclude,^ 
that nothing but the most intemperate , love of 
praise could have wrought him up to so frantic 
a persuasion^ 

I suppose, it may now appear how eafrily we 
become the dupes of any favourite passion; 
and how perfect an insight our Lord had into 
the nature of man, when he asserted in the 
text — that we cannot believe^ if we will re-> 
ceive Iwnour one of another^ We cannot, you 
see, believe; because, if that honour be the 
ultimate end and scope of our ambition, the 
best faculties we possess, the fairest virtues of 
our hearts, will pervert, and, in a manner, 
force us into infidelity. 

Let this humiliating consideration have its 
full effect upon us. Above all, let it check, 
or rather regulate that ardent desire of fame, 
which is so predominant in young and inge- 

en toute chose^ d^^tre le set/tl ctutemr d^ mon slecle, 8{ de 
beaucoup (TautreSj qui ait ecrit de bonne foi. 

Rousseau^ Lettre k M. de Beaumont. 
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nuous minds. Let such learn from it to mis- 
;trust their passions^ even the most refined and 
generous, when they would inquire into the 
^evidences of their religion. Let them remem- 
ber that reason^ pure impartial reason, is to 
direct them in this search ; that the passion for 
honour is in all cases, but particularly in this 
{where it is so seducing) an unsafe and treacherous 
guide ; and that, to escape the illusions of infi- 
delity and a thousand other illusions, to which 
they will otherwise be exposed in common life, 
one certain method will be. To controul their 
Ipve of fame, by the love of truth ; which is, 
in other words, to seel: the honour ^ that cometh 
of Ood^ onli/. 
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JoHN^ ix, 41- 

Jesiis saith to them. If yc were blind, ye 
should have no sin ; but now ye say we see, 
therefore your sin remaineth. 

jL HESE words were spoken by our Lord on 
occasion of a great miracle performed by him, 
in restoring a man born blind to his sight. 
This wonderful display of power had its na- 
tural effect on the man himself in converting 
him to the faith of Jesus ; wliile the Pharisees^ 
who had the fullest evidence laid before them 
ot the fact, persisted obstinately in their infi-^ 
delity. Yet the blind man^ on whom this 
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miracle had been wrought, was one of those 
whom the Pharisees accounted bUnd in under-* 
standing, also ; in other Words, he was a plain 
unlettered man ; whereas they themselves were 
guides to the blind, that is, they pretended to 
a more than ordinary knowledge of the law and 
the prophets, by which they were enabled to 
conduct and enlighten others. 

Jesus, therefore, respecting at once his late 
restoration of the blind man's sight, and the 
different effects of that miracle on the minds of 
the two parties, applies, with singular elegance^ 
to himself, the famous prediction of Isaiah — 
^or judgment, says he, am I come into this 
tcorld, that tJiey, which see not, might see ; 
and that they who see, might be made blind. 
The Pharisees were, indeed, shaqD-sighted 
enough to perceive the drift of this application, 
and therefore said to him, in the same figura- 
tive language, j4re we blind also ? To whom 
Jesus replied in the words of the text, If ye 
were blind, ye should have no sin ; hut now ye 
say we see, therefore your sin renmineth. As 
if he had said, " If ye were indeed ignorant of 
the law and the prophets, as ye account this 
poor man to be, ye might have some excuse 
for not believing in me, who appeal to that 
law and those prophets for the proof of my 
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mission ; but being so skilled in them, as ye 
are, and profess yourselves to be, ye are clearly 
convicted of a willful, and therefore criminal^ 
infidelity." 

It is impflied, we see, in this severe reproof 
of the Pharisees, that knowledge and faith very 
well consist together, or rather that, where 
knowledge is, there Juith must needs be, 
unless a very perverse use be made of that 
knowledge. 

But to this decision of our Lord, the unbe- 
lieving world is ready to oppose its own maxiins. 
" It sees so little connexion between faith and 
knowledge, that it rather concludes them to be 
incompatible : It allows the ignorant, indeed, 
who cannot walk hy sights to walk hy faith ; 
but, as for the knowing and intelligent, the 
men of science and understanding, it presumes, 
that faith cannot be required of these ; and 
that, BECAUSE they see, it is too much to ex- 
pect of them, to believe in Jesus.'' 

It is true, the persons, who speak thus slightly 
oifaithy are not themost distinguished in the 
world by their own parts, or knowledge. But 
a certain mediocrity of both, inflated by vanity, 
and countenanced by fashion, is forward to in- 
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dulge in this free language ; and the mischief 
done by it to Religion, is so great^ that it may 
not be amiss to expose, in few words, the in- 
decency and folly of it. 

Faith and kno\Vl£Dge, then, it is said, are 
at variance with each other. Why? ITie 
answer, I suppose, will be, Because Jhith is 
in itself unreasonable ; in oth#r words, it will 
be said. That the evidences of our religion are 
not convincing, and that the doctrines of it are 
not credible. 

One word, then, on each of these bold in- 
sinuations. 

I. The EVIDENCES of revealed religion are so 
many and various ; they lye so deep, or extend 
so wide ; and consequently the difhculty of 
collecting them into one view is so great, that 
few men have, perhaps, comprehended the full 
force and effect of them. At least, none but 
persons of very superior industry, as well as un- 
derstanding, have a right to pronounce on the 
total amount of such evidence. 

But the chiej evidences of the Christian 
Religion are drawn from prophecies, and 
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MiKACLES ; anil who are th^ey who tell us^ thafer 
these methods of proof are unreasonable or uu** 
satisfactory? , . 

1. That the argument from prophecies 
should not convince those^ who have not con- 
sidered the occasion^ and design of them>. the 
purposes they were intended to serve, and 
therefore the degree of light and clearness, 
with which it w^as proper they should be given; 
who have not studied the language in which 
those prophecies are conveyed, the state of the 
times in which they were delivered, the man- 
ners, the customs, the opinions of those to 
whoni they were addressed ; above all, who 
liave not taken the pains to acquire a very exact 
and extensive knowledge of history, and so are 
not qualified to judge how far they have been 
accomplished ; that to such persons as these, I 
say, the argument from prophecy should not 
appear to have all that evidence which believera 
ascribe to it, is very likely ; but then this effect 
is to be accounted for, not from their know- 
ledge, but their ignorance, not from their seeing 
too clearly, but from their not seeing at all, or 
but imperfectly, into the merits of this argu- 
ment. As for those, who have searched deep- 
est, and inquired with most care into this kind 
of evidence, they depose unanimously is iti 



fayour^^ and profess themselves to have received 
conviction from it. So that^ although there 
may be difficulties in explaining particular pro^ 
pheciesy and though the completion of some 
be questioned, or not fully apprehended, yet, 
QA the whole, there is so much light arising out 
of this evidence;, that it must be great presump-* 
tion in any man to say that there is no strength 
at all in it. Indeed, if the appeal lie to autho- 
rity (as it must do, if men will not, or can^aot, 
inquire for themselves) we can scarce help coin 
eluding that the argument from prophecy carries 
with it a very considerable di^gree of evidence, 
since we find that such a man as Newton, not 
<)nly submitted tt> this evidence himself, but 
thought it no misapplication of liis great talents^ 
to illustrate and enforce it. Yet, such is the 
judgment or temper of our leaders^ in infide«* 

<i *^ Uoe preuve de sa bonne foi, c'es^^u'il [M, NewtcwJ 
'^ a comment^ T Apocalypse, D y trouve clairement cjue Ic 
*^ Pape est I'Antiehrist, et il explique d'ailleurs ce livre 
*' comma tous ceux qui s'en sont m^l&. Apparemment 
^' qti*il a voulu par ce commentaire consolek la ^xct 
'' HUMAiNE de la superiority qu'il avoit sur elle/* (Euvres 
de Voltaire, T. v. c. 29. 1757. 

^^ If he [K. James L] has composed a connaentaryonlSift 
Revelations, and proved the Pope to be Aiitickrist ; may 
SLot a similar reproach be extended to the famous Na^ 
'<'pierf and even to Newton, at a time when leavning 
*' was much more advanced thaa ^Bsaimg the jreifu-ef 
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lity, that they had rather turn this very cir-* 
cumstance to the discredit of human nature 
itself (exhibited in its fairest form^ and shining 
out with full lustre, in the virtues and accom-' 
plishments of that divine man) than allow it 
to do honour to that immortal object of their 
fear and spite, revealed religion. 

S. The other great foundation of our faith h 
laid in miracles; a sort of evidence, which 
may be estimated without that learning, or that 
sagacfty, which is required in the case of prth 
phecies ; and which some men therefore, out 
of the abundance of their common sense, have 
taken the freedom to account of little weight 
or value. Yet, what opinion soever these 
persons may have of their own understandings, 
they will scarce be able to convince a reason- 
able man that this evidence is not conclusive, 
and €vea incontestible, if they will but place 
it in a fair and just light. For the question is 
not concerning the evidence of miracles in ge- 
neral, but of miracles so circumstanced and so 

'^ James ? From llie grossness of its superstitions^ we 
^' may infer the ignorance of an age 3 but never should 
'* pronounce concerning^ the follt of an inoivioual, 
** from his admitting popular errore, consecrated with the 
*' appearance of re%ic»n;' Hume*e Hist, of Great Britaiiiu 
Yol Ti. p. 13<^. LofliO. 176* 
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attested as those of the Gospel. Now, when 
the Religion to which this attestation is given, 
has nothing in it which appears unworthy of 
the Deity ; when the purpose for which the 
supposed miracles are wrought is such as must 
be allowed the most important of any that, iri 
our idea«, could enter into the divine counsels 
with regard to mankind ; when these miraclas 
have further the advantage of being attested by 
the most unexceptionable characters, and of 
being recorded in books, written soon after 
they were wrought^ and by those who satv 
them wrought, and in books too, which have 
been transmitted, without any note of suspicion 
on them, to our times ; when, lastly, these 
miracles have all the circumstances of public 
notoriety attending them, when no contem- 
porary evidence discredits, and when many 
otherwise inexplicable facts and events, suppose 
and confirm them ; when such miracles, I say, 
as these, and under such circumstances only, 
are alledged in support of the Christian Reve- 
lation, it must be a very extraordinary turn of 
mind that can reject, as nothing, the evidence 
resulting from them. With any other mirades, 
however numerous, however confidently as- 
serted, or plausibly set forth, we have nothing 
to do. There may have been ten thousand 
impostures of this sort^ in the world. But 



these miracles speak their own credibility so 
strongly^ that they are admitted^ on human 
testimony, with the highest reason ; and it 
must be more than a slender metaphysical ar- 
gument, taken from their contrariety to what 
k called experience, which can prevent our be- 
lief of them, and overpower the natural sense 
of the human mind* 

It seems then^ even on this slight view of 
the subject^ that^ if these two capital argu- 
ments from proplwcies and mircLcleSj for the 
truth of Chnstianity^ appear inconclusive to 
unbelievers^ the cause must be some other than 
a want of that evidence^ which may satisfy a 
reasonable man. 

II. But, perhaps the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are such as revolt the rational mind, 
and are not capable of being supported by any 
evidence. 

« 

Let us inquire then what truth there is in 
this second allegation of unbelievers. 

It is not possible, in a discourse of this na-- 
ture, to enter into a detail on the subject ; but 
the chief obstacles to a faith in Jesus^ inde- 
pendently of the evidence on whidi it rest», 
are, I suppose^ these two. 



J. A.confiised idei that the law of nature is 
sufficient to the salvation of mankind ; 

2. The mysterious nature of the Christian 
revelation. 

Reistson, they say, is a sufficient guide in 
matters of Religion; thi6refore, Christianity Is 
unnecessary: Again, Christianity is all over 
mysterious ; therefore, it is unreasonable* 

Now, it will not be presuming too much to 
fraiy, that the greater advances any man makes in 
true knowledge, the more insignificant must 
these tuDO great stumbling-blocks of infidelity 
m«b .ppJr to him. 

1 . And, Jirst, for the sufficiency of nature 
in matters of religion. 

Whether nature be a sufficient guide in tho- 
rahy let the history of mankind declare. They 
who know most of that history, and have, be- 
sides, a philosophic knowledge of human na- 
ture, are the proper judges of the question ; 
and to that tribunal I leave it : the rather, 
because, though it be very clear what its de- 
cision must be, I hold, that what is most 
essential to the Christian religion (which is a 
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very different thing from a republication of 
the law of iiaiure) isi not at all concerned 
in it. 

Let the law of nature be what it will, ^nckr 
this idea of a guide in morals, let Socrates, if 
you please, be as great a master of it^ as Jesus, 
still the importance of Christianity remains^ 
ajid is indeed very little affected by that con- 
cessio(i» 

Our religion teaches, that man is under the 
sentence of mortality, and that immortal life 
in happiness, (which is the true idea of Gospel- 
salvation) is die gift of God through Christ 
Jesus. These it relates as two facts, which it 
requires us to believe on its own authority; 
factSy which could not otherwise have come to 
our knowledge, and on which the whole si;- 
perstructure of Christianity is raised. 

Now, let the men of reason, the men who 
say, WE SEE, tell us, whether they are sure 
that these facts are false ; and, if they are not> 
whether they know of any natural means by 
which that sentence of mortality can be re- 
versed, or that gift of immortality can be 
secured. 
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Yes, they will say, hy a moral and virtuous 
ly^e, and by a religious trusty which nature 
dictates, in the goodness of the Deity. What? 
Is any man so assured of his own virtue, as 
that he dares expect so great things from it? 
Does he think it so perfect and of such efficacy, 
as that it should remove a curse which lies oa 
his nature, that it should redeem him from a 
general sentence, which is gone forth against 
all mankind ? Is it not enough, that he does 
his duty (though where is the man that does; 
that ?) and thereby consults his own true in- 
terest in this world, without requirhig that his 
merits should deliver him from the doom of 
death ;. or that, of force, they should compel 
the divine goodness to deliver him from it ? 

But say, that the boundless mercy of God 
might so far consider the poor imperfect 
virtues of his lost creature, as to free him from 
the bondage of death, will he pretend that he 
has any claim, even upon infinite goodness 
itself, for eternal life in ghry ? All that rea- 
son suggests is, that, some way or other, either 
in this state or in one to come, he shall he no 
-loser by his virtue : but so immense a reward 
is surely, not of right ; and reason is too n^o* 
dest to entertain the least expectation, or even 
thought of it. 
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You see then what the stifficiency (ff nature 
comes to : It leaves us^ for any thing we know^ 
uiider the sentence of de€tth ; and, for any things 
we can do, very much short of eternal life. And 
IS this all we get by following nature, as our all-- 
sufficient guide, and rejecting the assistance 
of Revelation? Are men satisfied tolive^ m 
tbey do herei, and then to die for ever ; and ill 
this, ratiier than condescend to lay hold on tiie 
mercy of God through Jesus? If they are, 
their ambition is very moderate ; but, surely, 
this is not a moderation of that sort which is 
prescribed by rw^oH. 

%. But they fiy liow (and it is their last re- 
source) to the mysterious ndtttre of the dis- 
pensation itself, which, they say, is perfectly 
irreconcileable with tiie principles of natural 
reason. 

That Christianity is mysterious, that is, that 
it acquaints us with many things which our fa- 
culties could not have discovered, and which 
they cannot fully comprehend or satis&ctorily 
explain, is an undoubted truth.-^The pride of 
yeason, when, from human sciences, where it 
saw much and thought it saw every thing, it 
turns to these divine studies, is something mor- 
tified to find a representation of things .vfery 
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difierojQt.' from what it should previously have 
conceived^ and impenetrable in many respects 
by its utmost diligence and curiosity. But 
then^ when further exercised and improved, 
the same reason presently checks this presump- 
tion, as seeing very clearly, that there are in- 
explicable difficulties every where, in the world 
of nature, as well as in that of grace, and as 
seeing too, that, if both systems be the pro- 
duct of infinite wisdom, it could not be other- 
wise. Next, a thinking man, as his know- 
ledge extends, and his mind opens, easily 
apprehends, that, in such a scheme as that of 
Christianity, which mns u^ into the arcana of 
the divine councils in regard to man, there will 
be many particulars of a new and extraordinary 
nature ; and that such a dispensation must 
partake of the obscurity in which its divine 
Author chuses to veil his own glory. 

Thus, we see, how the oty actions to the 
mysterious nature of the Gospel spring out of 
pride and inconsideration, and are gradually 
l^moved, as the mind advances in the further 
Jcnowledge of God and itself. 

Now, suppose there had been no mysterious 
parts in this Revelation, and that every thing 
hadi lain dear and open to the comprehensi<Hi 
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of natural reason, what would the improved 
understanding of a wise man have thought of 
it ? Would ,he not have said^ that the whole 
was of mere human contrivance ? since, if it 
were indeed of divine, it must needs, have 
spoken its original by some marks of divinity, 
that is, by some signatures of incomprehelnsi-* 
ble wisdom, impressed upon it. Consider, I 
say, whether this judgment would not have 
been made of such a Revelation ; and whether 
there be not more sense and reason in it, than 
in that other conclusion which many have 
drawn from the mysterious nature of the 
Christian religion. 

It may appear, frotn these cursory observa- 
tions, ihzi faith and knowledge are no such 
enemies to each other, as they have been some- 
times represented ; and that neither the evidences 
of Christianity, nor the doctrines of it, need de 
cline the scrutiny of the most improved reason. 
Conclude, therefore, when ye hear a certain 
language on this subject, that it is equally 
foolish, as it is indecent ; and that ye may 
safely profess a belief in Jesus^ without riskii^ 
the reputation of your loisdom^ 

Another conclusion is, that, when unbe- 
lievers lay claim to a more than ordinary shait 
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of sense and penetration, we may allow their 
claim, if we see fit, for other reasons, but not 
for their disdainful rejection of our divine re- 
ligion. We must have better proofs of their 
sufficiency than this, before we subscribe to it. 
We may even be allowed to conclude, from 
this circumstance of their unbelief, that they 
either see not so clearly as they pretend, or 
that the case is still worse with them, if they 
do. They are ready to ask us, indeed, in the 
prompt language of the Pharisees to our Lord^ 
Are we blind also ? To which question, having 
such an answer at hand, we need look out for 
no other than that of Jesus, If ye were blind^ 
ye should have no sin ; hut now ye say we see^ 
THEREFORE your sui remalneth. 
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I GoR. viii. 1. 
Knowledge puffeth up ; but Charity edifieth^ 

J. HERE is none of our little accomplish- 
ments, or advantages, which we are not apt to 
make the foundation of pride and vanity. 
When, upon comparing ourselves with others, 
in any respect, we entertain a higher opinion 
of ourselves than we ought, this sentiment is 
called PRiDEu And when we are forward ta 
express the good opinion, we have of ourselves, 
to others, in our words or actions, (even though 
such opinion be but proportioned to our desert) 
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t(W gite to lAii^ disposition the name of tanity. 
Bach of these afiections of the mind is, a real 
^ce : Pride^ because 4t violates truth andre^^ 
lam-; and f^amtyy because it violates Christian 
^iKirity. 

But^ of all the subject) of companson virhich 
btelrny us into these vioes, none i» thought to 
produce them so easily, and to inflame them 
to that degree, as learning or knowledge. And 
we see the reason why it should be so. For 
ttnowledge arises from the exertion of our best 
and noblest faculties; those faculties which 
distinguish us to most advantage, not only 
from the inferior creatures, but from eacli 
other. Hence we are naturally led to place a 
higher value on this, than other acquisitions ; 
and to make our pride and boast of that which 
is^ indeed, the glory of our nature. 

' The observation then seems well founded ; 
and the Apostle advances no more than what 
experience teaches, when he affirms in the 
text-^THAT KNOWLEDGE PUFPBTH UP. Where, 
however, we are to take notice, that the re- 
medy for this vice is not ignorance (which, 
though for different reasons, is as apt to en^ 
gender pride and self-conceit, as knowledge 
itself) but Chriatiaa Ikwe uid eharitgr* ¥oc. 
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when thie Apostle had brought this charge 
against knowledge, that it jn^eth up, he does 
not say that ignorance keeps men humUe, but 
that charity edifieth. Whence it appears, that, 
to correct this excess of self-love, which we 
call pride, the Apostle would not have us re- 
nounce the way of learning and knowlec^, 
but only increase our love and respect for manr 
kind. --'f..'- 

Charity, then, is the proper cure of lbarnsd 
PKiDE; and of those unfriendly vices, which 
spring from it, sufficiency, self-imfortamie, 
and ostentation: And it will he worth oar 
while to consider, in what respects, and by 
what MEANS, this divine principle of charity 
contributes to that end. And this it does 

1 . By keeping men steady to that object, 
which they ought to propose to themselves in 
the cultivation of knowledge, I mean the edifi- 
cation of each other — r- charity edifieth ^ 

One of the ancient sects of philosophy car- 
ried their admiration of knowledge so far, ihak 
they made it the supreme good of man^ and 
built their whole moral system (if it might be 
called such) on this extravagant idea. Whereas 
common sense, as well as religion^ teaches. 
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that knowledge, like our other faculties and at- 
tainments, is only an instrument of doing good 
to others ; not to be regarded by us, as the end 
of moral action, or a good simply in itself, but 
as one of those means by which we may express 
our moral character ; and promote the common 
interest of society, which (in subordination to 
the will and glory of God) is the proper end of 
man. Now, if we^fceep this end in view, which 
Christian charity sets before us, we shall 
neither cultivate knowledge for its own sake 
(which is a strain pf fanaticism, unsuited to our 
present condition) ; nor for the sake of that 
complacency, which may be apt to result from 
it ; nor solely, for any other selfish purpose to 
which it may serve : but we shall chiefly and 
ultimately refer it to the use and edification of 
our brother ; and shall therefore suppress that 
inordinate ' elation of heart and display of vain- 
glory, which tend so much to obstruct the 
success of our applicatioi^s to him in this 
way, 

2. Charity, estimating the value of know- 
ledge by the good it actually/ does to others, 
finds the very foundation of pride and vanity, 
in the application of it> in a great measure 
taken away. For, how divine a thing soever 
knowledge niay appear to the mind, when 
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heat^ by speculation^ we shall Rhd, in pne^ 
tice, that it falls very much short of those glo- 
rious ideas we had formed of it ; that ihtreal 
sertiice, we are enabled to do to mankined by 
our most improved £aeulties^ affoirds but little' 
occasion to the gratulations of self-esteem 
(which, when resulting from suefa service^ aal9^« 
no doubt^ more pardonable than' iri any othei^ 
case whatsoever) ; and that, if such gratulationr 
arisd in us from some slight and partial services^ 
done to others, they at« sufficiently cheekech 
and mortified by the general ill success of our' 
mo^t strenuous endeatours*!, and best concerted^ 
designs. The philosopher and divine^ after 
many studious days and sleepless nighte, are 
ready to promise to themselves great eflSscti 
from their systems and apologies. Alas, the 
World is little bettered or improved by them. 
Its amusements, its follies, its vices, take liieir 
usual course. Reason and knowledge are found 
but feeble instruments of its conversion. Ita^ 
tends so little, or so negligently to its instmo- 
tors, that it remains almost as uninformed, and 
as coiTupt as before. 

Such is too commonly the is^d of our besir 
pains in the cultivation of moral aftdr religiott!^ 
truth ! Or, if in some rare cases it be otbiir— 
wise, and some sensible, some col 
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benefit result from them, still it will befkr lest 
than the good man wisnes and intends. For, 
burning with this holy zeal of love to mankind, 
the charitable instructor of the ignorant is in 
the condition of him, whose ambitious zeal the 
poet so well describes : His successes do but 
inflame his desires ; and he reckons he has done 
nothings so long as there remains any thing Jbr 
him to do *. 

So certainly does charity, in this work of 
learned instruction, disconcert and subdue all 
the projects and emotions of pride ! 

3. Charity takes a sure way to counteract 
those movements of vanity and self-applaute, 
which the pursuits of knowledge are apt to 
excite, by confining our attention to solid and 
important subjects. For, when the mind is 
thus employed, it naturally refers its acqui- 
sitions to usey not vanity ; or, if vanity should 
still find room to spring up with this cr<^ of 
useful knowledge, its growth would be much 
checked by this benevolent and social attention : 
It would either die away amidst these higher 
regards of duty and public spirit, or would lose 



« Nil actam crectens^ dtithqaidsup^red^ef a^iendum. 
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at least very much of its malignant nature, and 
of those qualities which render it so offensive to 
mankind. Whereas, when we employ ourselves 
on frivolous or unimportant subjects, which 
offer nothing to our view besides the ingenuity 
of the speculation, and the distinction of the 
pursuit, these ideas are so present to the mind, 
and engross it so much, that vanity and self-^ 
esteem almost necessarily spring from them, 
luxuriant and unrestrained. 

Besides, the mind, which loves to justify 
itself in all its operations, finding but little real 
use or worth in these disquisitions, strives to 
make itself amends by placing an imaginary 
value upon them; and grows so much the 
more enamoured of them, as it foresees and 
expects the neglect and indifference of other 
men. 

Hence, the sufficiency of such persons as 
wholly employ their time and pains in the 
more abstract studies, in the minuter parts of 
learning, and universally in such inquiries as 
terminate only or chiefly in curiosity and 
amusement, is more than ordinarily glaring 
and offensive. Their minds are puffed up 
with immoderate conceptions of their pwn im- 
portance ; and this unnatural tumour they are 
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neither able, nor willing, to conceal from others. 
The secret is, they would persuade themselves 
first, and then the world, that their studies 
and occupations are less frivolous, than they 
in earnest believe or suspect them^ at leasts 
to be. 

Now, Charity, indisposing us to these fruit- 
less speculations, and delighting to cultivate 
$uch parts of knowledge as have a real dignity 
in them, and are productive of light and use^ 
tends directly to keep us modest, by taking 
away this so natural temptation to pride and 
self-conceit, 

4. Further, we may observe that, of the 
more important studies themselves, such as we 
call practical^ are less liable to this perversion 
of vanity, than the speculative, to what impor- 
tant ends soever they may ultimately be re- 
ferredp And the reason of the difference is, 
that, in the former case, the calls of charity 
iipon us are more instant. We cannot stir a 
step in practical meditations without consider* 
ing what use and benefit may result from them : 
while the speculative seem to terminate in 
themselves ; are pursued, for the time at least^ 
for their own sakes ; and so, by keeping the 
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ultiutete ^d oat of sighi^ donot dirert the 
mirid enough from that coinpiaoentatt«ntion<t6 
iti own ingenious researches^ whence tbepastfkm 
of pride is apt to take it9 rise. 

Not but there are some parts of knowledge 
which, though called practical, and referring 
indeed to practice, have a differmt effect But 
tlltse are such, as are in their own itatim 
boastful and ostentatious ; catculatgd noti m 
much for use, as pleavure ; or, sA mott^ te^ 
minating in some private and selfish etid. Ttei 
prtjficietite ih thete popukr at1:» and ^tudiefs arri 
tempted to regard, not the good ^emjfri^^ whtdl 
their knowledge might do to others, but the 
general influence of it, and the conmderatlon, 
i«(iich, by means of such influence^ whether tx^ 
n good or bad purpose, they may dt^a^v* to t^i^tO' 
selves* 

Of this sort was, to6 commo4ily, the sttidy 
6t eloquence in the ancient, aiKf soitietinies)- 1 
doubts in the modern wol^Id. Vanity is apt t» 
mix itself with these pi^t*tioal studies; and^ to 
r€»ulit from them ; the question gefneraHy b^i^, 
not how the greatest good may be effected by 
them, but bow the greater impt^ssk^ir m^y be 
ttiade. 
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'Pivineaud moral subjects, practically con- 
siclered (though- vanity may creep in here), are 
more secure from this abuse. For, respecting 
^ spiritual and; rnoi:^! good of men, distinctly 
^fkd exclusively, a regard to the end must cor^- 
pect and purify the means. And thus we jire 
E^t suiprised to find, that, while a vain rhe- 
^ieian^ is said to have boasted, in the hearing 
^f ajl Greece, that he knew every thing, the 
»ober moralist of Atl^ens * readily confeasedvAe 
hnew gfhothing. 

5. Another way, in which charity Ofer^ji^ 
to the supppession of pride, is, by increasmg 
ifur good opinion of other men. Pride i& an 
elation of mind upon coi;nparing ourselves witli 
others, and observing how much we excell 
them in any respect ; and, in tlie present 
instance, how much we excell them in point 
of knowledge. When the mind is wholly 
occupied by self love, it easily magnifies its 
.own attainments, and as easily diminish^ 
t^l^^e of others: whence the advantage, on. a 
.^jsnparison, must needs be to itself. But 
when charity, or the love of others, prevails 
^ -us to ^ny degree, we are willing to do i^h^an 

^ HiPPiAs, xnz EuAV. Cic cteOiatoii^^c. 32. 
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justice at least, and hut justice to ourselves : 
nay, our affection to others makes us willing 
to see their good qualities in the fairest light, 
to magnify to ourselves their excellencies, and 
to lessen or overlook their defects ; while on 
the other hand, it inclines us readily to forego 
any undue claims of pre-eminence, and even to 
abate something of what we might strictly 
claim to ourselves : whence the comparison 
must be more favourable to others ; and our 
pride, if not entirely prevented, must be con- 
siderably reduced. Increase this charity, and 
the pride still lessens ; till, at length, it is 
almost literally true, as the Apostle divinely 
expresses it, that, in lowliness of mind, each 
esteems other better than himself; better, in 
respect to hnoicledge, as to every thing else. 

6. Lastly, charity, not only by its qualities, 
but in the very nature of things, is destructive 
of all pride. For what is pride, but an immo- 
derate hve of ourselves ? And what is charity, 
but a fervent love of other men ? It is the same 
passion of love, only directed to different objects. 
When it is concentred in a man's self, it na- 
turally grows abundant and excessive : .divert 
some part of it upon others, and the selfish 
love is proportionably restrained. Just as 
sea^ and rivers would overflow their shores and 
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banks^ if they had no outlet or circulation : but 
issuing forth in useful streams or vapours to 
refresh the land, they are kept in due propor- 
tion, and neither deluge the rest of the globe, 
nor drain themselves. Thus the affection of 
fore, if too much confined, would overflow in 
pride and arrogance ; but, when part of it is 
diffused on others, the rest is innoxious and 
even salutary, as supplying the mind only with 
a just and moderate self-esteem. . 

Hence we see that charity, by its very 
operation, corrects the excesses of self-love; 
and therefore of learned pride (which is one of 
those excesses) as well as any other vice, which 
the confined and inordinate exercise of that 
passion is apt to produce. 

In these several ways then^ whether, by 
prescribing the proper end of knowledge, the 
edification of our neighbour, an attention to 
which must needs lessen the temptation to 
pride ; or, by suggesting how imperfectly that 
end is attained by knowledge, which must 
mortify, rather than inflame our pride ; or, by 
confining the candidates of knowledge to solid 
and hnportant subjects, and, of these, rather 
to practical subjects, than those of speculation, 
both which pursuits, are unfavourable to the 
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growth of pride ; or, by increasing our good 
opinion of others, engaged in the sanr^epat^ 
suits of knowledge^ which must so faor *take 
from our fancied superiority over them ; or, 
lastly, by the necessary^ effect qfits operatioHy 
which is essentially detractive of tbat.vicioas 
self-love, which is the parent of such fancies 
"^In all these respects, I say, it is clearly seen 
how CHARITY, whose ofBce it is to ed^tf others, 
is properly applied to the cure of that tomour 
of the mind, which knowledge generates, and 
which we know by the name of jusarned 

PRIDiU 

There are many other considerations, no 
doubt, which serve to mortify this pride ; but 
nothing tends so immediately to remove it, as 
the increase of charity. It is therefore to be 
wished, that men, engaged in the pursuits of 
learning, would especially cultivate in them* 
selves this divine principle. Knowledge, when 
tempered by humility, and directed to the ends 
of charity, is indeed a valuable acquisition; 
and, though no fit subject of vain-glory, is 
justly entitled to the esteem of mankind. It 
-diould further be remembered, that this virtue, 
which so much adorns knowledge, is the pecu- 
liar characteristic grace of our religion ; with- 
out which^ all our attainments, of whatever 
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kind, are fruitless and vain. Let the man of 
Science, then, who has succeeded to his wish 
in rearing some mighty fabric of human know- 
ledge, and from the top of it is tempted with 
a vain complacency , to hpKdotx^y as ^e phrase 
is, on the ignorant vulgar^ ; * let Btfch an one 
not forget to say with him, who had been 
higher yet, even as high as the third Heaven^, 
'^ Though I understand' all niysteries^ and all 
knowledge, and have not cha7nty, I am no- 
thing^.'' 
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the time that a man persuades himself he ought 
to commit them ? This would open a door th 
all the evils of the most outrageous fanatitrsm^ 
and evacuate the whole moral law, under the 
pretence of conscience," 

In general, it would do so: and we ihafl 
presently find, that St: Paul does not pretend 
to justify himself J notwithstanding he veritil/ 
believed he ought to do these things. But to 
see the degree of his crime, it will be conve- 
nient, and but just to the criminal, to call to 
mind, in the first place, the peculiar circum^ 
stances under which it was committed. 

Paul was at that time a Jew; and, as a folf- 
lowe^-of this law, his conduct, supposing his 
conscience to have been rightly informed, had 
not been blameable ; on the contrary, had beet 
highly meritorious. For the law of Moses 
'made the restraint of opinions, in matter of 
religioh, lawful : Heterodoxy was to a Jew but 
another word for disloyalty ; and a zeal to see 
the rigour of the laiw executed on that crime; 
was the honour of a Jewish subject. Paul^ 
then, conceiving of Jesus as a false prophet, 
and the author of a n«w worship, contrary to 
that of the God of Israel, Paul, I say, regarding 
JebU's'in this light, but conformed to the spirit 
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of the law, when he joined in persecuting the 
Jewish Christians, and must esteem himself to 
have deserved well of it. 

And this he, in fact, did. For, reckoning 
up the several merits, which, as a Jew, he 
might claim to himself, he mentions this zeal 
of persecution, as one, which did him honour, 
under that character — Concerning zeal, says 

he, PERSECUTING THE CHURCH*. 

Tlie erime of Paul, then, as of the other 
Jews, in persecuting Christ and his religion, 
was not simply the crime of persecution (for, 
had that religion been a false one, by the pe* 
culiar structure of the Jewish oeconomy, there 
would have been no crime at all in punishing 
such of the Jews, as professed themselves of it) ; 
but his guilt was, and, in general, the guilt of 
the other Jews was, in misapplying the law to 
this particular case; in persecuting a just and 
divine person, whom their own prophets had 
foretold and pointed out, who came in no op- 
position to the Jewish law, nay, who came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill^. 

The conclusion is, that, though persecution 
be on no pretence of conscience excusable in 

a Philip, iii. 6. i» Matt. Y» 17. 



jLtidthet tn^iij yet in a Je^^ and as dit^cted 
ligainst an apostate Jew, it had not this i^alig- 
nity, and was not the proper subject of biS 
abhorrence*^. 

T5 the <iuiesti<in then, " Whether Patd*s Y^ 
Ifef jifttified his^ practie^e, it^ ttre case before frt, 
that is, trhethen- he did right in dobtg Htkt 
\eMch he verity Mitved he (night to db^ Ybti 
may take his ovtn answer — This, saysfae^ » 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all aocep- 
iation, ihat Clirlst Jesus came into the voorU 
id Mve sinners, of whom i am chisf ^. He 
bwns himself, we see, to have been the chief 
df sinners, that is, making all allowance for 
the hyperbole and modesty of the expression, 
a very great sinner. And if you ask in what 
respect, he tells you that, too : for, in the im- 
mediately preceding verses, he declares the 
ground of this charge upon himself, Tliat he 
had beeu a llasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious. And in another place he says of 
himself, / am the least of the Apostles ; that 
am not meet to he called an Apostle, because I 
persecuted the church of God •. 

c BAYI.E, Comm. PhU. P*rt II. Ch. IV. Lockb oil 
Toleration, I-etter I. Warburton, D. L. B. v. S. U. 

d 1 Tim. i. 15, « rCor. kv. 9. 



Yon f^rtbao^ IhaV ia^^khttwdinghiA 

f^i^mjies^ iM^ithslsuiding he vmly bsSim^i 
lh»t be f»9ght ta p^seei^te J^ui acf ifNa<ih, y^ k9 

linafidt i|i giving W€^y to tbsrt MitlH^rity^ aio) t9 
$M pi^ftNUL^oo. Hour . is tihis coM^ct tp ilw 
|M0jDlM[ite<d far m4 «pade Qfufl^irteptf fi^jii^^ 
|by /)hseFvifig5 that bti ^d pecs^i^t^ ari^d^lM^ 
imiTaiit, esvjm ftom hb foi^aiisr jwligku^; ti\9$ 

loe migiht a«d ^n^i^ ^o ^air^ <e^) thlLt Jf^ 
liw nofit ottjeot c^^s e^eckf ^lercsn 4)9 ja^T^^ 
that he was no enemy or subverter of th^ Jewiali 
law, that he was no rebel to the God and king 
jpflsrad^ ^litt i:spuQie oadeed from JHffl acted by 
iitt 6oaimis$io&, and displayed all ^he signs 
^nd csedentsdis of the Messiah, in whom the 
iaw and the prophets wer£ finally to becosor 
{ileted. 

Without doubt, his being now of a jreligion, 
which forbad persecution, under all its forms, 
«sha«*paied ibis sense 43f tiiis iCtome, and may 
j)erhaps account for his calling himself the chi^ 
^«»mer^ ; yet, that the persecution of Chris- 
tians was to him a erime, and that he had sin- 
ned in committing it, he could not but know, 
wad i&clearly to.be inferred from his expression. 
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All the use he makes of his Jewish persuasion, 
is, bbt to palliate something what he knew was 
without excuse : •^— / obtained mercy y says he, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief: that 
is, because I persecuted in my unbelieving 
state of a Jew, and was kept, by the genius of 
the Mosaic law, from knaumg and considerinig 
the general malignity of persecution. And that 
there may be some ground of mercy in this 
consideration, who can doubt, when we find 
the Son of God interceding for his very mur- 
derers on the same principle — f Father^ saLy% 
he, Jbrgive thept^ Jot' they know not what 
they do. 

» 

There was this difference, you see, betwewi 
a Jewish and a Gentile persecutor. The Jew 
was answerable for his not seeing that Jesui 
was the Messiah : The Gentile was to' answer 
for that ignorance, and for his not seeing thp 
general iniquity of persecution, on account of 
religion. 

Paul, however, was certainly to blame ; nay, 
he takes much blame on himself, for acting 
ignorantly against the name of Jeaus, though 
his ignorance was of the former kind only. 

2. But now another question, and a very 
important one, arises out of t^is state of the 
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^^suste. Paul verify thought . that the religion of 
Jesus was an imposture. Yet he ^as tmstaken 
in thinking so ; and| what is more^ his mistake 
was highly criminal. 

What then sHall we say ' to those persons^ 
who affirm, that, provided a man be persuaded 
of the truth of his opinions, he is not answer^ 
able for his mistakes ^ or, in other words^ what 
becomes of that notion which many have taken 
up, concerning the innocenct/ of error in mat- 
ters of religion ? 

I understand what is generally alledged la 
support of this candid and conciliating opinion. 
But the text says expressly, that Paul verily 
believed he ought to do ma/ny things contrary to 
the name of Jesus ; and with all this firmness 
of belief Paul was the chief of sinners^ 

Men therefore conclude too hastily, when 
from the sole persuasion of their sincerity they 
infer the innocence of their errors. 

^f But what then would yoir require of pbor 
unhappy man, whose reason is naturally so 
weak, and whose /^re/W/ceiJ are often so strong?'* 
Why, to use tlie force he has ; to consider well 
whether he be indeed sincere (for to be firmly, 
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iMd to jbtt nncer$ly periyNiied^ k not dlwaysr<Jlie 
•ttiiM ^ng) ; io employ 1h« tpliiBoii^ «iidb m ^ 
MS witH care, and to ^^ontroul hi« pi^judiees, 
what he can, by an impartial ekamin^tiQii. 

Ail this, it mil be Answered, is already dMe. 
It^iay b« ao. Letfnet^^ have kava toiii«- 
ttrrogttte Ae ^ncere mjciptei' of CbiistiaAity, 
and try hi« good faith, of wliidi tie is a0 w«9t 
iMMiiied, by i:fae following ^piestione. 

^^ Has he cultivated his mind, ^^AfmT^^tmi 
himself with the requisite helps for religious 
igacfivry i Has he rtudied the ^ered mdnmes 
wilfc «rei Has he eonsidened their eeope %td 
iemd i their genius and character ? Has lie fixa<l 
the boundari^ aff n^ason and of fyiiki ? iSoes lie 
know whef e die province of $kie fornmr eads^ 
and wheve ^&at tof Ohe aecond 4)oini»eiMesJ 
Has he studied himself, his faculties and 
.fx>wers, ku wsMits and ifioce«ai<lie8 ? Has he 
iKveigtred ^e imponlance o^ the ^eareh, he 'is 
making into the iwill and 'word of God ? Mas 
he made that search with a suitable diligence 
and sobriety? Has he acon^^med himself to 
ikie invesrtigatioA >af moral evidence ? Jlplasiie 
Goileoled, ;CQ«apared, and et^timated, what is 
brought in evidence for the trutfi of the^Olins- 
ikian religicm ? Masiie, in^shoftt, {for I ^dt>as$ 



of tht>se meftns whieh rea«b<i t^^ii^^ and tm- 
pfey^d ^11 that tndttttiy, and thcmgfal/ and ap- 
jpUcatidn, which the Wtteere bveof tYUthAenwnda 
oh «o motnentous an occasion ? 

^' StiH, I twive other inquiries to make. Has 
he approached the sanctuary of roligio*i widi 
awe ? Has he purged his mind from all gross, 
nay from all refined vices ? Had he no in- 
terest to serve, no prejudice to sooth, no pre- 
dominant passion to gratify, by a hasty con- 
clusion concerning the truth of Christianity ? 
Or, (not to suspect a philosophic 'mind of these 
vulgar illusions) had he no vanity to flatter, no 
capricious levity to indulge, by a short and 
disdainful rejection of it ? Had he no spleen 
to divert, no regard of fasliipn, no partialities 
of acquaintance or education to miekad hixu^ 
from conviction ? Had he no «ecii^t wish or 
hope, which he scarcely durst tell (to bimseU^ 
that his inquiry would end in doubt at least, if 
not in infideKiy ? Iti a word, can .fee assure 
Iftsfnself, thut in Ithese aeverai n^Bpeots, he had 
no bias an his ibind, or did his •faesti^t Itest to 
have fK>«e, agaitnst a (eonclusdotn, to ^riiich an 
impartial lore <>f triiiih might invite uad cee^ 
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Had St. Paul himself been questioned in this 
manner^ concerning his sincere belief^ that he 
ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus, he would hardly^ I suppose, have 
said^ that he had fulfilled all these conditions ; 
— But we know what he did say, to himself 
and to the world : He said. He was the chief 

OF SINNERS. 

I 

So remote is persuasion from sincerity ! and 
80 little acquainted, many times, are innocence 
and error ! 

But ^ these questions, it will be said, may 
be retorted on the believer ; who may be neither 
more diligent, nor more impartial in bis in- 
quiries, than the unbeliever.' 

Allow that they may ; yet observe the im- 
mense difference of the two cases, in regard 
both to the danger incurred, arid to the crime 
committed. 

If I believe^ on insufficient grounds, what do 
I lose ? only what I can well spare ; my un^ 
belief and my vices. And what do I gain ? 
that, which of all things is most precious to 
me ; peace of mind, and the hopes of heaven. 
On the other hand, if I disbelieve, I lose all 
that is valuable in both worlds, and gain nothing 
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t 

but the sad privilege of being set fr(Be frotn the 
restraints df this reUgion ^. 

Consider^ too, the difference of thfe crinte^ iii 
the two cases. If the Christian errs in admits 
ting the truth of his religion^ hie has only to 
answer for his ill judgment, at mbst : he could 
be drawn to this persuasion by no criminal mo* 
tives : for, which of these could bias him to 
the belief of the holiest of all religions ? If the 
error lies on the other side, in rejecting this 
religion, how shall he know, that, besides the 
blame of judging ill, some immoral pur- 
poses and dispositions may not have secretly 
concurred to pervert his judgment ? 'The 
Christian may be unreasonable: but the un- 
believer, I do not say, certainly, but, is too 
probably ricioiw. 

> • 
Thus the danger, in all views, is on the un- 
believing side. And if there be difficulty in 
knowing when I am sincere, there is none in 
knowing which of the two mistakes is safer and 
less criminal. 

It will be said, perhaps, that an inquirer 
'may be biassed in favour of Christianity by cor- 

** De se tromper en croyant. vraie la religiou ChreUenne» 
il n^y a pas grand* chose k perdre : mais quel malheur de se 
ttpropef en la croyant feusse ! M. Pascal, p. 3«5. 
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rupt Btetivei, that ky by view$ of credit or in^ 
terestj attending the profession of it^ in coun* 
tries where this religion is legally established. 
Without donlyt. But such persons can hardly 
pot Uieitiseives in the case of St. Faul^ and aay. 
They are verib/ persuaded, they ought to be 
Christians. For such gross motives can be no 
secret to their own hearts, and they cannot hat 
know that Clirtstianity condemns all snch sior 
tiv^s. I regard then sudi persons in the light 
of ht/pocritw confessed, and by xk> means in 
that of believers. On the other hand, men may 
affect to disbelieve from the like views of credit 
or interest, in certain cireumstanoes ; and so be* 
come hypocrites of another kind ; of which the 
number is, perhaps, not inconsiderable. But 
I am bene speaking of such corrapt partialities 
as may consist with a firm belief, or disbdief 
of Christianity. And here it is plain, the cri- 
minality is likely to be nrach greater in him whtr 
without ground rejects, tfean in him Who too 
hastily admits such a reliffion. 

To conclude, then, with the case of St. P^\p 
which has given occasion to these reflexions. 

No firmness of persuasion, it is plain, can 
justify a man in being led by it into the com- 
mission of gross and acknowledged crimes. 
And the reason is^ that no penwAsiw of the 
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truth of any principle can b€ greater than that 
which every naan has that he ought not to com- 
mit such actions. If St. Paul's persuasion saved 
him from this guilt, it was owing to the peculiar 
genius ^f tihe^ewi^ religipp. 

• *• • ^- •■ . . • \ -^ . 

^^ •• 

But, further, St. Paul was blameahle for 
taking up that persuasion, on which he acted. 
His mind h&d b^ii COrrtiptfed by fiasty preju- 
dices, and ungoverned passion. He concluded 
too fast, then, when he thought his persuasion 
sincere f though it was indeed strong and vio- 
lent. His persuasion did -not exclude error, 
and that error implied insincerity, and so was 
not innocent. 

it i^^nrs €tom the mhaiti tfatt 1^ oi^fa^ 
never to act wrong on the pretence of con- 
jQt^noe; and that we should learn to /Siiif)#E:t 
Ae^ possibility of guilt's mixing itself f v^n ypth 
wlaurt we call oor speculative opijiioxis. J^ripr 
may be innocent; but wt so long 93 truth Me^ 
before us, and we may, if we do our duty^, dis- 
cover it Let our inquiries, then, in all matters 
of mojoaeat, abovo all 'm those of reli^ion^ W 
diligent^ and gtrict^ honest. Where th^ 
jK^ecautions are not obierve^^ o^xt mistakes 01^ 
^W4}« bloQAeablo, Wcavso ia toitw degree t|^ 
are wilful and insincere. 
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St, Luke, vi. 26. 

ff7}e unto you, when all men speak well of you. 

Among other woes denounced in this 
chapter by our Saviour against different sorti 
of men, We have one in the text against those, 
K^f whofh all men speak well. 

The reason of this severe sentence may not 
appear at first sight : first, because it may not 
immediately occur to us, what hurt or inconve^ 
nience there can be in every man's good word; 
and, secondly, because every^man^s good word 
is not likely to be bad, * 
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As to this last particular/ it is true, the praise 
of all men, in the full extent of the words, is 
not to be obtained. But the sense of the text 
requires, only, that we understand a very 
general praise ; and this we see many men 
obtain : And if we only want to know, in what 
respects, the possession of this praise can be 
deemed a misfortune, we shall find them, I 
suppose, (without looking further) in the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

The WOE, of being well spoken of hy all 
men, may be apprehended, if we reflect. That 
(taking the world as it is) its good word, so 
largely bestowed on any man, implies a me- 
diocrity of virtue, at the best ; — ^that it fre- 
quently implies, a considerable - degree of 
positive ill-desert ; — that it sometimes implies, 
a thorough depravity and prostitution of the 
moral character. 

From these three considerations, I propose 
to illustrate the woe of the text. — In moral 
discourses, it is scarce possible to avoid very 
general assertions. Tliese may sometimes want 
to be restrained : but ye will do it for your- 
selves, as ye see cause ; fDr the appeal lies, 
all along, to your own bosoms and experience. 

VOL. VI. X 
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I. I jBay then, jiTst ; that to be n)^ ^ken 
of ly all men^ iknplieis a hkdiocrity of ViltTUi;, 

AT THE BEST. 

And the assertioft is founded on many rea* 
sons. An emineiU: degree of Vfitiie cxdte^ 
ejxvy; is not generaily understood ; isiiAaptta 
accommodate itself to men's viewfi and expects 
tions ; and, lastly, is liable to some exMsses, 
and connected with some infirmities wbieb 
are either peculiar to itself, or would less dis- 
grace a virtue of the commx>n stamp^ 

Let us weigh these several reasons. 

1 . The chapter of envy is a common om, 
and has been exhausted by every moiajist 
Wheup a man's worth lifts him above tfae ge- 
nerality of his species, lie is thougbt pQ depresi 
those who feel themselves beneath him. Their 
pride is hurt^ their self-love is mortified, by the 
acknowledged preference. And in this etafe of 
things, no wonder that much iiKiustry is em- 
ployed to obscure a virtue, whote uodoilded 
splendour would give pain. 

« • ■ « - 

2. But men sometimes detract from a tOr 
perior character, with perfect good faith. It 
is not envy, but imipprehension, which acts 



them on work. For it id With iOrne viittsres, as 
with th(>de subiimer graces in k work of Iflrt or 
genius : few, but such as could have set the 
example, have any idea or conception of them. 

^ Thus, a disinterested goodness, when carried 
to a certain length ; a generosity of mind, 
when stretched beyond certain bounds ; a sense 
or honour, operating to a certain degree; in a 
word, temperance, jtrstice, piety, humanity, 
any or all of these virtues, exalted to a certain 
jiitch, are either not comprehended, or are 
perhaps traduced, as marks of folly and ex- 
travagance, by those who are not capable of 
ascending to these heights themselves. Of 
which, the instances are so frequent in all 
history, and even in common life, that no man 
wants to be reminded of them. 

3. Still, if superior virtue were qnJy envied, 
or ill-understood, the misfortune would not be 
^ great. It is, besides, active, enterprising^ 
constant^ and infldxible. It contents not itself 
with being merely passive, innoxious, blame- 
less: it would oblige, befriend, and merit of 
mankind. It wbuld be distinguished by actual 
services, or at least by glorious attempts. And 
in prosecuting these, it consults no man*s 
occasions ; bends to no man^s prejudices ; 
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leans to no partial interests or considerations ; 
is simple, uniform, invariable^ and holds on 
its course, steadily and directly, towards its. 
main end and scope. There is a magnanimity 
in true worth and goodness, which scorns and 
rejects all disguises^ and yirould appear and be 
itself. 

A character of this stamp b too awful to be 
popular. There is something of terror in so 
sublime a virtue; and those who are distin- 
guished by it, may be esteemed^ perhaps, and 
revered, but are rarely applauded by the world. 
What difference between the divijie integrity 
of Cato, and the specious temporizing virtues 
of C^sar ! Yet, if history had been silent, w^ 
should easily have known which of these men 
was destined to be the idol of the Roman 
people. 

4. Nor is even this the worst. Virtue, in 
this exalted state, is not easily restrained from 
running, at times, into certain excesses: 
excesses, which spring, as it were, from ito 
very essence, and which the truly wise allow 
for, excuse, and almost admire; but whiclji 
hurt the reputation more, with base and or-, 
dinary minds, than the virtue 4tielf, under * 
due exertion, serves ;ind promotes it, 



When the virtuous Brutus, in the crisis of 
the Rotnan state, struggling for its last hreath 
of liberty, chose rather to put every thing to 
hazard, than violate the strict forms of law 
and justice * : — And again, when our virtuous 
Falkland was kept, by his nice sense of honour, 
from taking same liberties^, which the duty 
of his place, the public service, and the prac- 
tice of all times, .might seem to authorize; 
when these great men, I say, erred from an 
excess of virtue, a thousand tongues were 
ready to blaspheme, and even ridicule their 
mistakes, while one or two only revered the 
honesty of mind, which gave birth to them. 

These glorious excesses, which are frequent 
in a virtuous character, hardly deserve the 
name of infirmities : yet infirmities^ in the 
common sense of the word, are the lot of human 
nature, in whatever state of perfection. That 
heat of mind, which nourishes heroic virtue, is 
apt to produce these ; and, as the noblest 
genius sometimes lets &11 inaccuracies, which 
moderate talents would correct;. so the best 
man sometimes commits extravagancies, which 
a moderate virtue would avoid : ai\d whep this 

ft Plutarch. Brutus. 

U Of 'opemng private letters; and employing spies of 
state. Clarbndox. 
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mischance hfLppem^ tba iafirmity is sure to be 
qIh^'v^^ und oavw pwdtmed. Or> let tlie 
we£df;R^iB W ^udiiji w ifi incident to our eom-^ 
mon ^aturs ;^ stilt its. eflects are reiy difl^at ; 
it abftU. edlopse ksilf the vktues of an eoceellent 
man, wd^ m ^ common ehiuracter^ be eidiei 
notseen^ or boI r^gaided. 

* » 

So trae it is, that^ to \m well spoken of fry 
aUweHf impjties bat an ordinary share cfvinrta^^ 
at beist I F^*, consider, these several circnni-* 
atancea, and see what a. sh^de they cas^t on thQ 
reputation of extraordinavy men* To shine omi 
in the full lustre of a. general ikme^ is resenred 
for those, whose virtue is not of a size to give 
umbrage ; whose merits are to the level of all 
eyes ; who adapt themselves with iegcterity ta 
all occasiof^ ; an4 who are kept^, fry their vety 
mediocrity, from any infi/rmity, or excess. 

And it would be wd}, if the woe ended here; 
if the misfortune of these applauded men wei^ 
negative only, and amounted to no more than, 
the absence of vice, or the possession of virtoet 
in the common d^rees. But> I doubt, it 
amounts to much more : it frequently implies 

iXJ^DBSSRT. 



When the Jew», in a fit of igftoramt zeal, 
were taking up rtones to eattt at otrt blessed 
Lord, he said to them : Manj/ 60(»b W0rk9 
have I skewed youjrom my Father ;for wMck 
of rHEs^E teorhs do ye stone me^? Intimatingi 
that the resentment of a migtidging Hfiuftitiwfe 
i^genetaHy occasioned by ptaisfe^^orthyactiOMF; 
On the same principte, wheri shoiiHis of popirfla* 
applause are sounding in a man's ears, he fHiay 
reasonably ask. For which of my evil deeds 
is this prais/e wasted tgfMi me ? For it isf just 
as much tty be expected thrtt a? chttnorotfs praise 
!^ho«tld attend a b^ aetioi^, n^ ttuit ^ clamoro^d 
rage shouM be excited by si gtnod dtte. 

• - • 

And if we look abroad info the worfd, we 
sfial) find, that it is^ not tirfne, in wharfiever 
degtee, but some pedlar vice, that too oft eii- 
gafge^ tt9 wafmesC a|>pvobation^ \n fact, even a 
moderate share of virti^ej joiwed! *a »» inoffe^i- 
sive character, shall more frequently secure a 
matt from tfce censttre, «han proctfre hiwi the 
apphluse of mankind. To be generally wetl 
spohen of, he nnist do' more thtfA no# offend : 
he must merit his reward, before it is conferred 
upon hiiti. Andy though ilkwtrious^ servictes 
may sometimes extort this? reward, yet the 

^ Johi> X. 3t. 
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surer and easier way to obtain it^ is to please. And 
when I am to please a^l men, in order to obtain 
the suffrage, of all^. tell me .what way there is 
of executing this project^ without dishonouring 
myself. Men are not pleased^ unless I humour 
their foibles> sooth their vices^ serve their ill 
ends^ or unjustifiable passions ; and woe unto 
me^ if I acquire their good opinion by the^^ 
means. 

But suppose I aqti restrained by some sense 
of decency and of duty^ and not disposed to 
run all lengths in my endeavours to please. 
Still it is not nothing, to be silent where 
virtue bids me speak ; it is something, to . give 
a man leave' to, think he is honoured by me 
for that which deserves blame ; it is base> to 
flatter and extoU immoderately even his good 
qualities ; and it is flagitious to countenance 
and inflame his bad ones. 

Yet one or other of these ways must he take, 
who is ambitious of every man's good word. 
And is there no woe^ think ye, in such a con^ 
duct as this ? Suppose I but sacrifice one virtue 
to my reputation, but one generous quality to 
my passion for fame ; still am I, innocent in 
making this sacrifice ? Can I applaud my^lf 
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S3r making thus free with my moral character ) 
Or, rather^ haVe I not cause to humble myself 
under a sense of my ill-desert ? . ; 

Yes, woe to that mim, who, to be well with 
the world, or, wjth any part of it, deserts any 
one virtuous principle, transgresses any. om 
known duty, corrupts his conscience ,with any 
one deliberate vice. Let the world*s applause 
be what it will ; he is a loser who gains it on 
such terms. 

But I am still putting matters at the best; 

III. Lastly, this general acceptation, . this 
mighty privilege of being well spoken of by all 
mefif sometimes, and not unfrequently, de^ 
mands a sacrifice, not of ooe, but all ilte 
virtues : it implies a thorough depravity and 

PROSTITUTION OF THE MORAL CHARACTER* 

Our delicacy will not bear to have this 
j^atter pushed home, and brought directly to 
ourselves. Our self-love revolts against tj^e 
imputation; and no man applies so severe a 
censure to his own case, or that of bis ac- 
quaintance. 
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Let us look abroad^ then> for what we are 
willing to shift off so fer from us. Let us 
jbok for this opprobrious character m ancient 
times^ and distant regions^ with which we 
may take greater liberties^ and concerning 
which we may discourse without ofieaee. And 
when we have found it> let us onhf remember 
that the character is no ideal one ; tha4! it is 
feirly taken from the arnials* of hunmn nature, 
tod may therefore, in part at least, concern 
ourselves* 

A noble Roman is described by one who 
knew him well, in the following manner': 
*^ He possessed, in a wonderful degree, the 
^ faculty of engagmg all men to himself, by 
•* every art of address, and the mo^ ofasequions 
^ application to their humotirs, purposes^ and 
** designs. His fortune, his interest, nay hw 

^ '^ inain illo homiBe mii^ilia faemnt, eompi^Modat 
*^ multos amiciti^^ tueri obsequio, cum omnibus com' 
*'- municare quod habebatj servise temporibus suorum 
*' omnium* pecuni£L« gratis, labore corporisj, scelere etiam, 
'' si opus esset, et audaciSl : veisare tuam naturam^ i!t 
^ regere ad t^npns, atque hue et iHuc tor^uere etffoetiert: 
'^ cum tiristibus BCfts^, cum remissis jucnndef} wsam ntsiAr 
** bus gjayiter, cum juyentute comiler ; cum &eiBoroafe 
''audacter, cum libidinosis luxurios^ vivere. Hfte ille 
*' tarn vari^ multiplicique naturii, &c.** Cicero yro M, 
Q(£lio, c. iii . 
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* person, was wholly theii^s ; and he \lras reader 
" to shew his attachasait to them hy eil^erp 
•^sepviee, and, if oecasion required it, by 
•* every erime. He had the most perfect dex- 
^^ terity in mottldmg his own natore, andl 
shapng it into all forms. The men of 
austere morals he eouM gain to himsdf, by 
a welWissembfed severity; the moi^ free 
*' and libertine sort, by an unrestrained gaiely. 
•* He could eqfuafty adapt himself to iSsB vi- 
vacity of youth, and to the gravity of old 
Sf^: with nyea c^ bold sfnrks and factiew 
^' designs, he was pirnnpt, enteiprizing, aod^H 
^' cious ; with the men of pleasure, he conM 
^ be lieentiou% luxurious, dissolute.^ 

What think ye, now, of this dbaracter? 
With so ysurious an4 pliable a, dispositioii, cq^ild 
be £e^1 of being popi^r ^ . And with so total a 
want of firinciple, can, we doubt of his bei^ 
abandoned ? He was, in truth, both the one. 
and the oth^. He was the favourite^ and 
the pe^^ €if his d^untry : in a w(»*d, this maa 

But kt us turn our thoughts from «ucli a 
orodigy, and conclude only from the instaaoe 

* Jiiventus pleraque^ sed xnaxim^ nobHHum, 
inc(B{ilte fav«bat. . SMust, c. 17. Anii'Sgafa: 
cuncta pltbei, Catilinse incoepta probabat. c. 37. 
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hete^ven^ that a character may be much a{i« 
pl^uded and very worthless; and that, to be 
well spoken of hy all^ in a certain extent of 
those words^ one, tnust be, if not a Cat^ine^ 
yet an unquestionably vicious and corrupt man* 



• f ^ 
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I have now gone through the several topics, 
I proposed to illustrate in this discourse* 

» . ■ 

. My more immediate design was, to explain 
and justify the text ; to shew that it spake not 
without reason when it spake, perhaps, some- 
what differently from our expectations ; and 
that our divine master had abundant cause t6 
pronounce a woe on those,^ of whom the wprld 
is J50 ready to speak well. 

But ill doing this, I persuade myself, I have 
done more ; and, in shewing the reasons of 
this woe^ have said enough to repress and 
mortify that lust of general praise, which is so 
fatal to our virtue, as well as happiness* • For 
what can be more likely to restrain men from 
this folly, than to let them see, that the prize, 
they so ambitiously contend for, would be a 
misfortune to them, if it could be obtained; 
since a very general praise is yarely conferred, 
at best, but upon a feeble imperfect state of 
virtue ; is, frequently, the reward of positive 
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ill-desert ; and is, sometimes, the pay,, that 
men receive for the greatest crimes^ 

These considerations shew the only true 
praise to be that which a well informed mind 
gives to itself. This praise is pure and un- 
mixed ; is only bestowed on real merit ; and is 
nicely proportioned to the several degrees of it^ 
It is the earnest too of every other praise^, 
which ought to be precious to us. For, whei^ 
conscience approves, good men and angels are 
r6ady to applaud: nay, when a marCs heart 
condemns him not, then has he confidence t€h 
wards God^. 

To conclude t it is in this contention of hu-^ 
man life, as in those games of which the ancient 
world w^as so fond : the success consists not in 
the acclamations of the attending multitude, but 
in the crown which the victor receives at the 
hands of the appointed judge* If he obtains 
that great prize, it is of little moment whether 
the rest follow or npt. The applause, of the 
by-standers may add to the noise and pageantry 
of the' day ; but the triumph is sincere and 
^H>mplete without it. 

As then it would be arrogance and inhu- 
manity to reject universally the good opinion 

f I Jpbn ui. 2L 
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of Hie worid^ uo it would be foily^ or some- 
thiDg worse^ to dote upon it. If it may be 
honestly obt^ned^ it is well : if not^ let the 
fnend of i^rtuc ; above all, let the follower of 
Jesus, consde himself, undef the loss of it, 
wWi this reflection, ^* That it is 00 certain 
^ argament of true honour and true happiness, 
^ nay, that it is a presumption to the contrary, 
*^ to be found in the class of those, of whom 
^ all men speah well^ 
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St John viii, 9. 

JestiS said to her, Neither do I condemn thee; 

Go, and sin no more. 

JiiVERY one understands the occasion of 
these words : The absolution of the woman 
taken in adultery, says an ancient writer, has 
been always famous in the church * : Indeed 
so famous, that some, who know but littie of 
the other parts of the Gospel history, pretend 
to be well acquainted with this ; from which 
they draw conclusions so favourable to their 

* St. AmlnxMe. Apud Whitby. 
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own loose practices, that others of stricter 
morals have been disposed to question its an* 
thenticity, and to expunge this obnoxious pas- 
sage from the sacred books* 

The attempt, indeed^ has not succeeded. 
The obnoxious passage is unquestionably au- 
tbentick. But what then shall we say to the 
narrative itself? How are we to expound it 
consistently with the known character of Jesus? 
and how are we to obviate the ill consequences 
which seem so naturally to' flow from it } 

These questions will be answered by con^ 
»idering attentively the nature and circum* 
stances of the case : from Which it will appear, 
that tlii& decision of our Lord is founded on the 
highest wisdom ; and, when seen in its true 
light, affords no countenance to the licentious 
glosses of one party, and needs give no ulann 
to the scrupulous fears and apprehensions of 
another. 

The fact is related by the sacred historian in 
these words : " The Scribes and Pharisees 
" brought to him a woman taken in adultery ; 
" and when they had set her in the midst, they 
" say to him, Master, this woman was taken 
" in adultery in the very act. Now> Moses irt 



^'the law cojDim^nd^d^ that such should be 
" stoned ; but what sayest thou ?'* 

Thus far we see thefe was no difficulty. A 
crime had been committed, and might be 
proved ; and their law had appointed the 
punishment. Why then do the Scribes and 
Pharisees apply to Jesus, for his judgment 
in the case ? The text tells us ; for it follows 
immediately — " This they said, tempting him, 
" that they might have to accuse him." They 
came to him then, not for any information 
about the nature of the crime, or of the punish- 
ment due to it; the crime had been distinctly 
^specified in their law (the authority of which 
Jesus admitted, as well as they) and the sort 
of punishment had been distinctly specified, 
too : But they came with the insidious design 
of tempting him; that is, of drawing some 
answer from him, which might give them an 
occasion to accuse him, either to the people, of- 
to the rulers of the Jewish state* 

In what then did their temptation consist ? 
Or, what crime was it, of which, by thus 
tempting hijn, they supposed they viight have 
to accuse him to the Jews ? The answer to this 
question will lead us into a proper view of our 
Lord's conduct on this occasion^ wd will 

VOL. VI, Y 



enable us to form a i^^t judgment of the 
manner in which be disa^qxHRted the malice of 
his insidious tempters. 

We find in the preceding chapter of St, 
Jdhn^s Gospel, that tite Jews sought to kill him, 
ver. 1 . ; and that, being alarmed at the progress 
of his doctrine among the people, the Phari" 
sees and chief priests had even sent their 
xifficers to take him hy force, ver. 32. But 
fliis project failing in the execution, by the 
growing favour of the people towards him, and 
by the strange impression which the doctrine 
oir Jesus had made on those officers themselves, 
they found it eicpedient to try other and more 
indirect methods. 

For this purpose, having taken a woman in 
^•dukery, they supposed they had now obtained 
aeertain method of accomplishing their designs 
lagainst ham. They therefore bring her to him, 
and say. Master, this woman was taken in 
adultery, in the very act. Now, Moses in the 
law commanded us, that such should be stoned: 
'%ut what sayest thou 9 

'Riey concluded, that his answer to this 
tjuestioti must be such as would give them a 
sure hold of him. For either it would be, that 



the law of Moses was too sever?; and then^ 
^^y doubted not but he wpuld fall a sa^* 
orifice to the zeal of the pebpk themselves^ 
from whose favour to him they had now the 
most dreadful apprehen9ions : or, if he jitsfified 
this law of Moses, and ^encouraged the exeour 
tion of it (and this conduct they had most 
-reason to expect, from the known striotnese of 
-his life and doctrine, and from bis professed 
reverence for the law), in that case, they would 
have to accuse him to the Jewish rulers, as 
faking to himself a civil and judioial character $ 
or, rather to their Rofpan masters, as pre- 
v^uming to condemn to death an offender byliis 
tOwn proper authori^ ; whereas it was ncft 
iau^ul 'for the Sanliedrim itself, but by express 
4eave of the Adman gpvemour, 4o put any man 
4odeaith\ 

Jn short, either the people themfelves would 
ckill him on ^ spot, as a disparager and bla»- 
^heoiier of the law : or, 'he w«ould be convicted 
4)f that capital crime, w:hich their >rulers wanted 
tto 'fasten upon him, of making bii&self a king, 
^nd«o incur the punidhm^nt of rebidlion to 
Mthe^tat^. 

■ Y St 
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Such being the profound artifice^ as wdl as 
malice, of this phtj the situatioh of pur Lord 
was very critical ; and nothing but that divine 
wisdom, by which he spake, and which at- 
.^nded him in all conjunctures^ could deliver 
him from it. 

. Let us see, then, what that wisdom sug- 
gested to him in his present perilous condi- 
tion. . 

: \ Instead of replying directly to their ensnaring 
question, " He stooped down, and ^ith his 
"finger wrote on the ground, as though he 
" beared them not.'* His enemies, no doubt, 
considered this afiected inattention as a poor 
subterfuge; or, rather, as an evident proof of 
his confusion, and inability to avoid the snare 
they had laid for him ; and were ready to exult 
over him, as their certain prey, now fallen into 
their hands. They therefore repeat and press 
upon him their insulting question, urging him 
with much\laimour to give them an immediate 
reply; " So when they con tinu^ asking him, 
/< as the historian proceeds, he lift up himself, 

« 

^^ and said to them. He chat is without sin 
'^ among you, let him first cast a stone at her. 
" And, again he stooped down and wrote on 
^\ the ground." ^ 
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The divinity of this answer can never be 
enough admired. He eluded by it, at once,; 
the two opposite snares they had laid fpr him :. 
he disconcerted all their hopes and triumphant, 
expectations; and carried/- at the same time,, 
by the weight of this remonstrance, and the- 
power which he gave to it, trouble, confusion 
and dismay into their affrighted consciences* 
Without speaking a word against the law, or, 
taking to himself an authority which he had 
never claimed, and which did not belong to 
him, he turned their temptation on them- 
selves ; and instead of falling a victim to it, 
astonished them with the moral use he had 
made of it, and sent them away overwhelmed 
with shame, conviction, and self-contempt. 
For it follows, " They which beared [this re- 
^^ ply] being convicted by their own conscience, 
*^ went put one by one, beginning at the eldest, 
" even to the last ; and Jesus was left alone, and 
^^ the. woman standing in the midst." 

This was no time, we see, for declaring his 
yense of the law of Moses, or giving his assent 
to the execution of it ; which, upon the least 
signification of his mind, had certainly followed 
from the people (such was their united zeal 
for the law, and reverence for his opinion). His 
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present pM^6ie Md duly wa^ to pn^rve hm^ 

self from a cdptioud and malicious question ; 
but in such a manner as might consist with 
truth and innocence, ai^d even with a tender 
concern for the moral state and cdnditio^ 6f 
those questioners themselves. 

No man will then expect, that, iii such cir- 
cumstances, he shoirld expatiate, to the by^ 
standers, on the heinous crime of adultery^ 
objected to this unhappy woman : a pointy 
concerning which they deserved not, from any 
virtuous indignation they had conceived against 
it, which they warlt^d not, from any ignoram^ 
ftey were under of its general nature, to he 
further satisfied or informed. They deserved, 



and they wanted to be made sensible of their 
own guilt and wickedness ; and of this they de^ 
rived from Jesus the fullest conviction. Thi^ 
was the sole purport bf our Lord's ref^ly to* 
them : any other had been unseasonable and 
improper ; and therefore no man will now be 
(Surprized to find the issue of this riemarkable 
conference in the mild dismission which he give^ 
to the unhappy perslon^ who had fof ni^h^ the 
occasion of it. 

'^ When Jesus had lift up hintfiielf, ^nd sdw 
^^ none but the woman^ he said to her. Wo- 
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^* iKian, where are those thine accUs<^s } U^itb^ 
^^ no man condemned thee ? She si^id^ No. m^¥h 
*^ Lord : Jesus said to her^ Neither do I con- 
*^ dieinn thee ; go, and sin no more*" 

The story concludes in the very manner we 
should now expect from the precediag circum** 
stances. Tlie accusers of the woma^ had with- 
drawn themselves ; being convicted in their 
own minds, by the divine energy of Chi^ist'Sk 
reproof, of the very same crime, as some sup- 
pose, but certainly of some crime of equal 
malignity with that, which they had objected 
to this sinner. Their accusation had not been 
formed on their zeal for the honour of the law, 
or any antipathy they had conceived to the 
crime in question, hut on the wicked purpose 
of oppressing an innocent man. When they 
&iled of this end, they thought not of carrying 
the criminal before the proper judge, or of 
prosecuting the matter any further. To the 
question then which our Lord put to her, hath 
no man condemned thee, i. e. hath no man un- 
dertaken to see the sentence of the law carried 
into execution against thee ? she answered. No 
man. Lord. Neither do /, continued Jesus^ 
condemn thee : I, who am a private man, and 
have no authority to execute the law ; I, who 
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came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world, I presume not to pass the sentence of 
death upon thee. I leave' this matter to thine 
accusers, and to the proper judge. But what 
my office of a divine instructor of mankind 
requires, that I am ready to perform towards 
thee. Let me admonish thee, then, of thy 
great wickedness in committing this act, and 
exhort thee to repentance and a better life for 
the future ; Go, and sin no moi^e \ 

Every thing here is so natural and so proper, 
so suitable to the circumstances of the case, 
and to the character and office of Jesus, that no 
shadow of blame can fall upon our Lord's con-, 
duct ; nor has any man of sense, who considers 
the history, the least reason to conclude that 
any countenance is hereby given to the horrid 
sin of adultery. The mistake (if it be purely 
a mistake) has arisen from the ambiguous sense 
of the words, I condemn thee not; which 
may either signify, I blame thee not, or I pass 
not the legal sentence of' death upon thee. But 
they cannot be here taken in the former sense, 
because Christ immediately charges the woman 
with her guilt, and bids her sin no more: 
Nay, they can only be taken in the latter sense, 
because that was the sense in which her acr 
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cusers had not corldemned her ; for otherwise^ 
by bringing her to Jesus, and by their vehe- • 
ment accusation of her, they had sufficiently 
testiBed their sense of her crime. When Jesu$ 
therefore said. Neither do I condemn thee, he; 
could only be understood to mean, ^^ Neither , 
** do I take upon me to do that which thine ac-: 
*^ cusers have omitted to do ; that is, I do nofc 
^^ condemn thee to be put to death ; a sen^. 
^^ tence, which however thou mayest deserve 
*^ by the law of Moses, I have no authority te 
^^ pronounce against thee," 

It should further be observed, that althouglt 
the turn here given by Jesus to this famous 
accusation be indeed favourable to the criminal 
(and it could not be otherwise, consistently 
with his own safety, or even duty) yet it in- 
sinuates nothhig against the propriety of a legal 
prosecution, nor gives the least countenance to 
the magistrate to abate of his rigid execution 
of the law which is entrusted tjo him. Tlie 
iXiixture of mercy and humanity in Christ's d^* 
cision is indeed very amiable and becoming in 
a private man ; but had the question been, 
" Whether it were not fit to prosecute so great 
^^ a crime in a legal and regular manner," there 
is no reason to believe that his atiswer would 
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hMHRgiveiD any check to tbe course <^ pubUc 

We see then from the whole oal^rative, and 
firmn this comment upon it^ That here is no^ 
MM^duragement given to any ilsban to think txioFe 
alightljr of the sin of adultery^ than othet pias«* 
iages of the Gospel^ and the reasou of the tbingy 
*tithori29& him to do. The sin is uinquestk^naUy 
46t ^t deepest dye ; is one of the inOst flagrapt 
tlfnt men can commit in society ; and is equaHy 
and uniformly condemned by nature kself and 
by the Christian morals. If^ besides condemn- 
ingy that i»j ex:pressing his abhorrence of the 
iin^ a» Jesus did, he further made an adults* 
tous mialtitude sensible of their iniqiiity and 
^vage inhumanity in calling for the sudden and 
tumultuary punishment of one^ who had de^ 
served no worse than themselves, this benefit 
was accessary and incidenta^l to the eircum-^ 
stances of the story ; and, while it gives one 
occasion to admire the address and lenity of oui^ 
divine master, takes nothing from the enormity 
of the crime itself, or iron^ the detestation 
which he had of it. In short, one cannot well 
toncedve how Jesus ocHild have done more in 
the case, or have expressed his displeasure a< 
the crime more plainly^ unless he had bei^me 



d voluntary and officioiils informer i3kgjwtt«t the 
criminal ; which, considtering the oe^sit^n amfi 
his own character, no- ttian> I suppose, WdUlif 
think reasonable. . 

To conclude: if men would e^ to tt^ind^ 
the purity and transcendant holiness of Chrisf s 
character, as evidenced itt th6 general tenour 
of his history, and considered withall, that 
never man spake as he spake, they could not 
suspect him of giving arfy quarter to vice ; and 
might be sure, that, if what he said on any 
occasion, had the least appearance of looking 
that way, the presumption must be without 
grounds, and could only arise from their not 
weighing and considering his words, so replete 
with all wisdom, as well as goodness, with a 
proper attention. The case before us, we 
have seen, is a memorable instance of this 
kind: and let all readers of the Gospel be 
taught by it, that to understand the Scriptures^ 
and to cavil at them, are different things^ 
Let them be warned by this example, not to 
impute their own follies to the sacred text, 
which they must first misinterpret, before they 
can abuse : And, above all, let them take heed 
how they turn the Grace of God into licen^ 
tiousness ; that is, how they seek to justify 
to themselves, or even palliate, their own oof-^ 
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ruptioM^ by their loose and negligent^ if not 
perverse, glosses on the word of God; on that 
WORP^ by which they must stand or fall ; and 
which, like the divine Author of it, will surely 
IQ the end Je jmtified in all its sat/ings^ and 
te clear when it is judged ^, 

. P RP91« iii. 4. 
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PREACHED MARCH 1, 177«. 



St. Matthew, xi. 2g. 

Learn of me, for I am meek and hwly in 
heart : And ye shall Jind rest unto your 
souls. 

X HE moral quality recommended in the 
text, was little known and less esteemed ^ in 
the heathen world. Not that kundlityj in the 
•Christian sense of the word^ hath no foundation 
in natural reason : but heathen practice gave 

^ The words r»ww9;, and humilis, are observed to be 
^nerally, if not always^ used In a bad sense by the Greek 
and Latin writers. 
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no countenance to this Virtue, and the pride 
of heathen philosophy would make no acquain- 
tance with her. 

She was left then to be acknowledged, for 
the firrt time, by Jesus of Nazareth, who 
knew the worth of this modest stranger ; and 
therefore, as we see, recommends her to the 
notice and familiarity of his disciples in the most 
emphatic terms* 

One would wonder how a virtue, so advan- 

. tageously introduced into the Christian world, 

should be so .much neglected by those who 

call themselves of it. But the reason is not 

difficult to be explained. 

!• It was seen fit, for the ends of human 

virtue, that, in moulding the constitution of 

our common nature, a considerable degree of 

iMhat may be called a generous pride, jshpuld 

>be infused into it. Man, conddered in ooje 

^ew, toucl^aonthe brutal creation; in.wo- 

"titer, lie claims an affinity with God luimdf. 

ITo sustain this nobler part of fais.oompoakicKQt 

the )(ubject and source of all his diviner quali* 

^&^ the adiomUe wisdom of tbeCsfisator saw 

g^txi to implant in him a conscious sense of. 

worth and dignity ; that so a just aelf-esteem 
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might erect his thoughts and endeavours, and 
keep him from submitting too easily to what 
the baser half of his nature might exact from 
him. 

Thus far instinct goes : and, as yet, there 
is no blame« But then to moderate this in- 
stinct, (a blind power of itself, and capable of 
gredt excesses) to circumscribe its bounds^ andi 
direct ks energies to ^heir trueend, rbason, a 
much higher faculty, «was conferred on man ; 
and his duty, thenceforth, was to give the reins 
to the natural sentiment, only so far as this su- 
|)Feme arbitress of human life allowed. 

•And l^enee his corruption and misery took 
4ts rise. He felt the instinct draw powerfully ; 
end he would -^not take, or would not be at -the 
pains to ask, the advice of reason^ who was 
ready to tell him how far he might yield 
<o it. 

This wilfulness, or negligence, broke the 
^balance of his moral nature ; till rectson^ in this, 
as in «o many other instances, was little re- 
garded; and the instinctive sentiment of self- 
^steeniy long since degenerated into lawless 
pride, was left to domineer as it would ; univer- 
sally, in^the Pagan world, and^ though checked 
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^ by this seasonable admonition of our great 
Master^ too generally in the Christian. 

This is the true account of the first and fun* 
damental reason, which makes humility so rare 
a virtue, and of so difficult practice, even among 
the disciples of Jesus* 

II. A second reason is aLlmost as extensive 
as the former, because founded upon it ; I mean, 
the power of habit and institution* 

The bias of our minds towards a just selfr 
esteem, not properly directed, presently became 
pride: and pride, from being a general, was 
easily mistaken for a natural principle ; which 
would then, of course, be unconfined in itfi 
operation, and spread its influence through 
every quarter of human life. 

Hence our earliest education is tinctured 

/ 
/ 

with this vicious self-esteem, arid all-our sub- 
sequent institutions are infected with it. It is 
cherished in the schools, under the name of 
emulation ; and in the world at large, under 
that of ambition. Either sex, every age, every 
condition, is governed by it. The female 
world are called upon to value themselves ; and 
the male world to assert their own dignity* 
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The young are applauded for shewing signs of 
spirit ; and the old niust vindicate themselves 
from contempt. The lower ranks of men are 
not to he trampled upon ; and the higher, not 
to be affronted. Our camps encourage it, as 
the spring of courage : and our courts, - las the 
source of honour. 

Thus pride predominates every where : and 
even the moralist or preacher, who would give 
some check to this principle, is thought to 
have an abject mind himself, or not to know 
that world, which he pretends to inform and 
regulate. 

What wonder then that this impatient and 
tyrannical passion, which has general custom^ 
and therefore claims to have reason, on her side, 
should yield with reluctance even to the autho- 
rity of religion ? 

III. Another cause, which contributes to 
the same effect, a partial one indeed, but of no 
small efficacy, where it prevails, is, perhap^, 
the Gothic principle of honour, deeply inter- 
woven with most of our civil constitutions : a 
principle, in itself not friendly to Christian 
humility ; but, as confederated with the other 
:two principles before mentioned, what caji it 

VOL. VI. z 
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do bttt inflsttie t^em botfa» mA giV6 Ati infihite 
tone to iUl theif idpeMti'dnft ? 

« 

In tbise thfefe t^bngid^tlitibhb then, we have 
the true atootmt and history oipfid^y the baile 
of civil HAs ^d th^ tdKlgVkee ^f 6ut ihbi^ iia-^ 
ture. It springs^ first, from the iMtutUt sen^ 
timent, easily indulged too far : it is, next, 
{bstered by ]pn»(a kAbit ; ahd^ ih the end; 
made sacnsd by JhisMen. Thtis^ lU t3rranny 
gtew up, ihd is ho^ sd complete, that i&tvlineis 
nfndnd itt ill looked upon eveh in the Christian 
trorld \ and faier x^i^ntiQ, meekness, (the mpYt 
provoking of the two, as being that virtue drawn 
forth into outward act) seems in a way to he 
fairly dismissed from it. 

It would hardly sef ve to reinstate these de- 
spised virtues In their pristine honours, to tell 
of their natures and conditions, to define their 
properties, and deliver the grounds of reason 
on which their pretensions are founded. Cold, 
abstracted philosophy, would do but little in 
this service. Besides, few persons Watit te hk 
informed what humility is^ or how b^dlotnili^ 
such a creature as man. And Ad inforttmlSons, 
in the general way of reasoning, c56lild be giv^ 
with so much precision, but that 4 Willing 
toind mi^t ifeid ^ way to m^tidie ik ]^feiveit 
them. 
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^is weli then that the text «app{ies another 
method of combating the universal pride 49f 
mankind. It calls upon us to contemplate, in 
the person of Jesus, the trae and living t6rm 
ef humiUty i and holds out a soXiAy and-suitable 
reward to the- votaries of diis divine virtuCi 
Would ye know what it is to be meek and hwhf 
in heart? Learn of Jems. Do ye ask *ar 
what end ye should learn this lesson of him ? 
the answer is direct and saitisfactory, Ve shall 
Jind rest to your souls. These topics, then^ 
ninst employ what remains of this 



I. The particulars of Chrisf s humility may 
be seen at large in the history of his life. But 
they are summed up by the Apostle Paul in few 
words. 

Let this mind he in you^ says he to the Phi- 
lippians, ivhich was also in Christ Jesus : 
fFlio, being in tJieform of God, thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God \\. e. was in no 
haste to seize upon and assert his right of 
equality with him] ; but made himself of wo 
reputation^ and took upon him the form of a 
servant y and was made in the likeness of man ; 
and being found in fashion ^ as a man, he hum" 

Z 2 
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iled himself^ and became obedient to deathy even 
the death of the cross ^. ' 

Who, that hears these words, can have a 
doubt concetning the nature of humility, or 
conoeming the duties of it ? If heaven stooped 
to earth ; if Jesus descended from the dignity, 
I da not say of an angel, or an archangel, but 
of God himself, to the abject state of man ; if 
he humbled himself to the lowest cpndition of 
that state ; veiled all . his glories in the form of 
a servant ; in that form administered to our in*- 
firmities and necessities; bore all the scorn, 
the contradiction, the contumely of injurious 
men ; and even submitted himself to death, 
the ignominious death of the cross, for their 
sake — If this mind was in Christ Jesus, who 
but must see, that the greatest of mankind may 
well descend from all his . real or fancied emi- 
nence, for tlie service of his brother ? may 
easily forego the little advantage, which his 
birth, his rank, his wealth, his learning, or 
his parts, may seem to give him over his fel- 
lows, when an act of charity is to be performed 
by him ; when the distresses, . the infirmities, 
na^ the Vices of humanity, may be relieved, 
and covered, and corrected, by such conde- 

b Philipp. ii. 5. 8r 
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scension ? To stoop for such ends is almost 
pride itself : and to emulate such, a pattern, is 
scarce humility, but glory. 

Nor think, that this humility requires of you 
more than reason requires. You. may suppress 
your pride, without giving up necfessary self- 
defence. Ye may be meek and lowly in heart, 
without being unjust to yourselves, or impru* 
dent. When your essential interests are con-? 
cerned, ye may assert them with firmness, and 
even with spirit, in all ways, which good sense 
allows, or true wisdom recommends. But let 
not every petty injury, much less £^ny fancied 
injury, be presently avenged ; let not little 
neglects or discourtesies be hastily resented ; 
overlook many injuries, if not considerable ; 
nay, and many considerable injuries, if they 
be but tolerable. Think not that your dignity 
will suffer by such connivance.. The true dig- 
nity of man, is the performance of his duty. 
Or, if some indignity be sustained, consider on 
whose account, and by whose command ye 
suffer it. Consider, that He, whose dignity 
was infinitely above yours, submitted to every 
indignity, and for your sake. The authority 
of your divine Master is nothing, if it cannot 
bind you in any instance to bear his yoke : And 
to Avhat end is the example of your divine 
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Savioror set before you, if ye reaolve^ on i 
account, to take up your cross -tmd'Jhlk 
him <^ ? 



But^ iHaeauise ow compassrionate Lord saw 
h^f^ titieasy this precept would be to the in* 
dttlged and inveterate pride of bi^i foUoifers, he 
has therefore eondesGended to assore them that 
their obedience to it will, even in this mwM; 
be attended with a suitable reward. Te shall 
find rest to your souls. And this 

II. Is the otiber topic, which I engaged to 
in^idt upcm, in this diiK^ourse. 

- The great objection to the virtues of meek^ 
ness and humility^ is, that the practice of them 
will put n$ to some present pain in resisting 
the impulse of our disordered passions, it will 
do so. Nature prompts us to reprf an injury; 
and that nature, vitiated and depraved, is in 
haste to repel it with indignation, and even 
fury. To give way to the impetuous senti^- 
ment, would give us immediate ease ; and to 
iuppress it, till the practice becomes habitual, 
will cost us some throws and agitation of mind. 
To counteract this instant disquiet, a recom^- 

c Matthew xvi. 24. . ' 



peiijce is ^r<:^)i«ed> exactly »iited: to ^e trial. 
Our ipind is discompos^di for the iG^tant:| by 
the struggle we have to make with the ineensed 
passion : When that is over^ it settles again 
into, a full and permanent tranquiliiiy, JVe 
find rest, as the text speaks^ to our souls t 
we have the purest peace within, and have 
no disturbance of it to appreh^idj from with^ 
out. 

1. The uneasiness which pride engenders; 
receives, as I said, some present veli^f, from 
the free course of that passion. 3nt see the 
consequence of giving way to it. Disgust, re- 
morse, fear, and hate, succeed to the indu]-" 
g^ice of this fiery sentim^it, I ipean, vdien it 
proceeds so far as to acts of resren^. But, if 
it stop short of this extreme, still the mind, by 
nourishing its resentments, and brooding over 
the idea of a supposed indignityi harts its own 
peace ; grows sore and fretful, a^ suspicious ; 
and, though it be somewhat flattered by the 
first tumultuous effort of its indignation, which 
looks like courage and high spirit; yet, the 
briskness of this sensation Mon goes off, and. 
flattens into a sullen gloom of thought, the 
bane of 6very selfish, as well as social enjoy- 
ment. 
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It is much otherwise with the me^k and 
lowly in heart. They never retaliate injuries, 
and seldom resent them. They either feel not 
the stroke of them ; or, if they do, the wound 
is instantly healed by the balsamie virtue of 
their own minds. But, indeed, a man, well 
disciplined in the school of humility, receives 
but few injuries, for he suspects hone; it 
being, I think, true, thaty for one real injury 
done us by others, a hundred such things, as 
we call by that name, are only bred in bur 
own captious and distempered imaginations. 
And then, for those few injuries which he ac- 
tually receives, they are easily slighted or for- 
gotten by him ; because he sees ;them only in 
their true shape and size, and not as magnified 
by an extravagant . opinion of his own worth, 
and as extravagant a contempt of the aggressor. 
He knows his own infirmities, and can allow 
for those of other men. If they are petulant 
or unjust, he, perhaps, has been inobservant 
or imprudent.: besides, he never thought him- 
self entitled to any special respect, and there- 
fore wonders the less, if no great ceremony has 
been used towards him. To these suggestions 
of humanity, he adds those of religion. He 
knows what his Master enjoins, and he re- 
members on what terms the injunction is 
pressed upon him. And thus, though the in-» 
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dignity seem great, he easily excuses one half 

r 

of it, and forgives the other. The issue is, 
that he finds rest in his own soul, which the 
proud man never does : so that, as to internal 
peace, the advantage is clearly on the side of 
meekness and humility. But then, 

2. As to external peace, the matter may be 
thought more problematical. " For that soft- 
ness of mind, which religion calls humility^ 
invites, it is said, and multiplies injuries. For- 
give one insult, and you draw upon you a 
hundred more : so that, if humility be a vir- 
tue, it is never likely to be out of breath for 
want of exercise and employment. In a word, 
the world is sa base, that there is no keeping 
it in respect, but by fear : and how is that 
needful sentiment to be impressed on the mindri 
of injurious men, in those numberless cases 
which civil justice cannot reach, but by a quick 
resentment and personal high spirit ?'* 

Such is the language of those who have learned 
their ethics of the world, and not of the Gos- 
pel. But let us see what there is in the all^a* 
tion itself. 

'■ To connive at one indignity y is, they say, 
fhe ready way to invite another. It may be 



{j^o. iu H>v^ T^€^ case3^ wbeii wq hi¥e to do 
with $ii^ul^rly b^^e and uogen^rom? »»tuffe9 ; 
bu^ even theiHj I thinks cbibefty^ if Mt noMy, 
wbw that qonpivimee if j^inod mih iwpw-' 
deuoe or fplly r ^nd thea it i# not huwiility 
should bear the blainc;* b\lt our own iodifi^ 
cretion. Besides^ the question is concerning 
n general rule of oond^ct : and ihw rule nay be 
a fit md re^f onable opOj tliougb it ftdoiit^ m 
moat rules doj of ikhiio . exqeptionp^ 

. Again, tbougb a wi^e and good ooan wiU 
frequently suppress^ and always .modemteliit 
reientment, yet neither reason nor l^oreligiim 
of Ji^sus requires, that in no ca^ wbataooier 
should we be actuated by that principle* The 
principle itself, as I have shewn^ is a iiatural 
one, and under due restraint may my^ (to good 
purposes j one of which, perhaps, is to give a 
check to overbearing insolence and oppfe^ion^ 
I mean when it rises to a certain degltae aiid 
exceeds certain bounds. Even our blessed Lord, 
who was meekness it^lf, tbonglit fit on §w^9 
occasions to e^preis^ a very strong re^enln^^n^ & 
^, when he upbraided the Pbariiee^ in »o genile 

terms, but, in a just indignation at thj^ir inaliiie, 
went so far as to brand them with the bitter 

naine^ of viperi and serpents, w4 to menace 
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them with the flames of heU ^, So that meek^ 
ness and resentment are not absolutely incom- 
patible ; though the danger of exceeding in tbif 
last quality is so great, that the general rule 
))oth of reason and Christianity, is to cultivate 
meekness m ourselves, and to restrain our re* 
sentments. 

^^ But, if exceptions be allowed in any case, 
the rule^ it will be said, becomes of no use ; 
for that pride and passion will find an excep** 
tion in every case.** If they should^ they must 
answer for themselves. In all moral matters^ 
something, nay much, must be left to the fiir- 
ness and honesty of the mind. Without this 
principle, the plainest rule of life may be 
evaded or abused ; and with it, even that hard 
saying, of loving our enemies^ which is near 
of kin to this of meekness^ is easily understood, 
and may be reasonably applied. 

^^ Still, the rule, it is said, must be an im- 
proper one ; for that the world, not some few 
persons, but mankind in general, are only to 
be kept in order by force and fear'' So far 
as there is truth in this observation, the civil 
sword^ in every country, su|^lies that needful 

^ Matth. xxiii* 35.* 
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restraint. But in the general commerce be- 
tween man istnd man^ in all offices o^ civility 
and society, that is, in cases where the stronger 
passions and more important intierests of men 
are not directly concerned, as they are in what 
relates to property and power, the observation 
is clearly not true. Here, pride is the predo- 
minant vice of mankind. And pride is natu- 
rally softened and disarmed by placability and 
meekness. The good humour of the world 
is easily and most effectually maintained by 
hiutual concessions and reciprocal civilities : 
for pride, having a mixture of generosity in it, 
yields to these, and loses all the fierceness of 
its nature. So that they, who bring thi* 
charge against the world, calumniate their 
kind, and either shew that they have kept ill 
company; or, as I rather suspect, have never 
tried the experiment, which they say is so 
hopeless. Let them learn to think more fa- 
vourably, that is, more justly, of human na- 
ture. We are passionate, infirm creatures, 
indeed ; but still men, and not fiends. Let 
them set the example of that Immility^ which 
they affect to think so unpromising a guard 
against injuries : and I dare assure them thejr 
will generally find themselves better defended 
by it, thaiJ by any resentment or high spirit; 
which they can possibly exert; 
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Lastly, I would observe, that, if in some 
rare instances, and in places, especially, where 
fashion has made resentment highly creditable^ 
this practice be found inconvenient, the rule 
is not to be set aside on that account. The 
authority of the legislator should exact obe- 
dience to it; and the inconvenience will be 
amply compensated by other considerations. We 
shall have the merit of testifying the sincerity 
of our religion, by giving to God and man s<» 
eminent a proof of it; and, in due time, we 
fihall have our reward. 

To conclude : in this and all other cases, we 
shall do well to learn of Jesus, who was meek 
and lowly in heart. His authority, his ex- 
atnple, his affectionate call upon us in the 
words of the text, are powerful motives to the 
practice of this duty. And for the rest, we 
have seen, that it leads directly to peace and 
quiet, in our interxiourseWith each other; or, 
if the perverseness of man should sometimes 
disappoint us in this expectation, that it will 
jsertainly and infallibly j/ield rest to our own 
souls. 
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Luke xvi. 14- 

And the Pharisees also, who were covetous, 
heard alt those things, and they derided him. 

JoUT what then were those things which 
our Lord had said ia the hearing of the Phaci^ 
sees^ and for which they dmded him ? 

Had lie been inveighing against the vice of 
covetousnefts i n any unreasonable manner ? iiad 
he carried the opposite virtue to an extreme^ 
as some moralists have done ? Had he told the 
Pharisees that the possession^ and much more 
the enjoyment of riches, was, universally, and 
under all circumstances^ unlawful ? Had he 



pressed it ^ ft trldttef of comkiienoe npott them^ 
to divei^t thebiselv^ of their wealthy fttid to 
embrac^e aii absolute ahd voluntary fK)terty( 
Had b6 even pM^ 10 for M to advrd^ tti^e 
Pharise^i^, as He 0Yi66 did a rieh mati, to sell 
what theff had dtHd giv^ it to the poor, and 
then take Up the cross^ And follow hifn * ? 

Aks^ fio. He had been spying nom^ of 
tk^^6 tkiikgs. He did not think well enougb 
of the iPhftris^^e^ to give this la^t counsel of 
ex^^ churity to tk^m ; a counsel^ which he 
had addrei^ed to on^ whom he loved^ to one 
who was a virtuous man as well as rich^ and 
wfeo wanted only this tme thing, to make him 
piEfrfect. 

And as for those other precepts, which would 
have impHed, that riches were unlawful in 
themselves, and the possession of them a crime, 
he was too sober a moralist to address a leotui;^ 
of this sort to any of his hearers.. 

The truth is, he had only been advising rich 
men to employ their wealth in such a way ai^ 
should turn to the best account, to fnahe thejti^ 
Tehes friends of thb iM^fnfnon of unrtghtnous" 
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ness ; th^t is^ such friends^ as should be able 
to repay them with interest, and, when these 
houses of clay are overturned, should receive 
tliem into everlasting habitations ; . ajind^ to 
give this advice the greater weight with them, 
he had concluded his discourse with \saying, 
that such conduct was even necessary/ if they 
aspired to this reward, for that they could not 
serve God and mammon ; that is, they could 
not serve God acceptably, unless they with- 
drew their service irom mammon in all those 
cases, in which the commands of two such dif- 
ferent masters interfered with each other. 

Such, and so reasonable was the doctrine 
which Jesus had been delivering to the Phari- 
sees. And how then could it provoke their 
derision ? 

The text answers this question — ^they were 
COVETOUS. Their life was a contradiction to 
this doctrine, and therefore they found it un- 
reasonable, and even ridiculous. 

» 

Nor let it be thought, that this illusion is 
peculiar to avarice. It is familiar to vice of 
every kind, to scorn reproof; to make light of 
the doctrine, which condemns it ; and, when 
it cannot confnte^ to deride the teacher. 
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So that the text afibrds this general observa- 
tion, ^^ That, when the heart is corrupted by 
" any vice, it naturally breeds a disposition to 
" unreasonable mirth and ridicule." 

And, because this levity of mind, in ita 
turn, corrupts the heart still further, it may 
be of use to open to you, more particularly^ 
ihe sources of irreligious scorn ; to let you 
aiee from how base an origin it springs ; how it 
iriseSj indeed^ on the subversion of every prin- 
ciple, by which a virtuous man is governed, 
and by which there is hope that a vicious man 
may be reclaimed. 

Now ye will easily apprehend how the sinner 
comes to cultivate in himself this miserable 
talent, if ye reflect ; how much he is concerned 
to avoid the evidence of moral truth ; how 
insensible he chases to he to the differences 
of moral sentiment ; how studiously be would 
keep out of sight the consequences 4^^ moral 
action : And if ye consider, withal, how well 
adapted the way of ridicule is, to answer all 
these purposes. 

L First, then, the sinner is much disposed 
to withhold his attention froni the evidence of 

VOL. VI. A A 
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moral truth ; and the way of ridicule favours 
this bad disposition. 

When a moral lesson is addressed to us, it 
is but a common piece of respect we owe the 
teacher of it, and indeed ourselves, to see what 
the ideas are of which the doctrine is made up; 
to consider whether there be a proper coherence 
between those ideas ; whether what is affirmed 
in the proposition be consonant to truth and 
reason, or not. If upon this enquiry we find 
that the affirmation is well founded, either 
from our immediate perception of the depen- 
dency between the ideas themselves, or from 
the evidence of some remoter principle, with 
which it is duly connected, we admit it thence- 
forth as a truth, and are obliged, if we would 
act in a reasonable manner, to pay it that regard 
which may be due to its importance. This is 
the duty of a rational hearer in the school of 
instruction: and this, the process of the mind, 
in discharging that duty. But this work of 
the understanding, it is plain, requires attention 
and seriousness; attention^ to apprehend the 
meaning of the proposition delivered to us, 
fi^nd seriousness^ to judge of its truth and 
moment. 

Indeed, if the result of our enquiry be, that 
the proposition is unmeaning, or false, or fri- 
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volous^ we of course reject it, and, perhaps, 
with some contempt : but then this contempt 
is subsequent, to the inquiry, and would itself 
be ridiculous, if it went before it. 

It is apparent, then, what reason demands 
in the case. But the precipitancy of the mind 
is such, that it often concludes before it under- 
stands, and, what is worse, contemns what it 
has not examined. This last folly is more 
especially chargeable on those who are under' 
the influence of some inveterate prejudice, or 
prevailing passion. For, when the moral in- 
struction pressed upon us, directly opposes a 
principle we will not part with, or contradicts 
an inclination we resolve to cherish, the very 
repugnancy of the doctrine to our notions or 
humours creates disgust: and then, to spare 
ourselves the trouble of inquiry, or to counted 
nance the hasty persuasion that we have no 
need to inquire at all, we very naturally ex- 
press that disgust in contempt and ridicule. 

I explain myself by the instance in the text, 
Jesus had said, Ve cannot serve God and mam" 
man. The Pharisees, who heard him say 
this, had taken their resolution, to serve 
^mammon; and they had, it seems, a prin- 
ciple of their own, on which they presume4 

AA S 
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to satisfy themselves^ that tbey^ likewise^ 
served God. Now, this aphorism of our 
%jord comiog against these prejudices^ they 
had not the patience to consider what truth 
there was in the assertion ; what it was to 
serve God, and what it was to serve mammon ; 
and what inconsistency there was between 
these two services. This way of inquiry^^ 
which reason prescribes, was too slow for these 
impatient spirits ; and, besides, was contrarji 
to their fixed purpose of adhering , to their old 
principles and practices. They there£ore take 
a shorter method of setting aside the ob- 
noxious proposition. They conclude ha&tUy, 
that their service of mammon was^ sofloe how 
or other, made consistent with their service of 
God, by virtue of their long prayers. And, 
for the rest, they condescend not to reason 
upon the point at all : to get quit of this trouble, 
or rather, to conceal from themselves, if pos- 
sible, the deformity of their practice, they ^ur 
an important ksson over with an air of negli- 
gent raillery, and think it sufficient to deride 
the teacher of it. 

Ye see then how naturally it >comes to. p^e 
that the way of ridicule ia taken, up by the sjnr 
ner, to avoid the trouble and confusion wlueh 
must needs arise from a serious attention to th« 
evidence of moral truth. 



II. It serves equally in the next piace, to 
sooth and flatter his ccnrruptian, by keeping 
him insensible^ as he would chuse to be^ to tht 
differences of wjoral sentimetit. 

Tlie divine wisdonii has «o wonderftrlly con-' 
trived human natore, that there nveeds little 
more in .moral matters^ thaii plainly and dearly 
to represent any instruction to the mind, in. 
otder ^to procure its assent to it. Whatever 
the instruction be, whether it affirm this vcon^ 
duct to be virtuous, or that vicious, if the mind 
be in its natural state, it more than sees, it 
feels, the truth or falshood of iit. The a^ipedi 
lies directly to the heart, and to certain cbrres-^ 
ponding sentiments of right and wrong, in- 
tfftantly and ui^voidably excited Yyy fthe moral 
proposition **. 

It is true, the vivacity of these sentiments 
may be much weakened by habits of vice ; but 
they niust grow into a great inveteracy indeed, 
before they (jan altogether extinguish the natu- 

b For it is with propositions, as with characters, in re- 
lation to which the language of the true moralist is : 
*' Explica, atque excute intelligentiam tuam, ut videas qua^ 
»it in e& species, forma, et notlo viji boni." 

Cic. de Off. 1. III. c. 30. 
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ral perception. The only way to prevent thisf 
sensibility from taking place in ^ mind, not 
perfectly abandoned, is to keep the moral truth 
itself out of sight ; or, which comes to the same 
thing, to misrepresent it. For, being then 
not taken for what it is, but for something else, 
it is the same thing as if the truth itself had not 
been proposed to us. But now this power of 
misrepresentation is that faculty in which ridi- 
cule excells. Nothing is easier for it than to 
distort a reasonable proposition, or to throw 
some false light of the fancy upon it. The 
soberest truth is then travestied into an ap- 
parent &lshood ; and, instead of exciting the 
moral sentiment which properly belongs to i<^ 
only serves, under this disguise, to provoke 
the scorner^s mirth on a phs^ntom of his own 
raising. 

The instance in the text will again illustrate 
this observation. 

Had the Ftiarisees seen, that, to serve God 
implies an universal obedience to all his laws, 
and that, to serve mammon implies an equal, 
imbmission to all the maxims of the worid, and 
that these laws and these maxims are, in num* 
berless cases, directly contrary to each other^ 
they would then have seen our LonTa obserr 
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vation in its true light; and they could nojt 
have helped feeling the propriety of the con- 
duct recommended to them. But the . senti- 
ments arising out of thi^ tru,th, would have 
given no small disturbance to men^ wl^o were 
determined to act in defiance of them. To 
avoid this inconvenience, they had only to put 
a false gloss on the words of Jesus ; to suppose, 
for instance, that ;by serving God was meant, 
to make long prapers^ and by serving mam- 
mon, to make a reasonable provision Jvr their 
families ; and, then, where wasj the inconsist- 
ency of two such Services? In this way of 
understanding the text, nothing is easier than 
to serve God and mammon. And thus, by 
substituting a proposition of their own, in the 
room of that which he had delivered, they 
escape from his reproof, and even find means 
to divert themselves with it. 

III. But, lastly, a vicious man is not more 
concerned to obscure the evidence of moral 
truth, and to suppress in himself the differences 
of moral sentiment, than he is to keep out of 
sight the consequences of moral action : and 
what so hkely as ridicule to befiriend him 
also in this project. 

When the sinner looks forward into the 
^effects of a vicious Mfe, he sees so much misery 
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springing up befcMiehim, €ven in tiiis worlds 
and so dreadful a recompenice reserved for iiim 
in another, that tile prospect nuiet needs be 
painful to him^ He has his choice^ indeed^ 
whether to rtop, or pmceed, in his evil course; 
but^ if be resolve to pndceed, one cannot think 
it fttrange that he should sts^ive to forget, botk 
what he is about, and whither he is goiog;. 
And, if other le^pedients^fail him, he rery 
naturalty takes tefuge in a foro^ intempevatdf 
pleasantry. For the vwy eWort 'to be witiy 
occupies hts attention^ amd gratifies his vam^^ 
A little eracklkig mirth, besides, diverts anid 
entertains him ; and, thosgh his 'Case will not 
bear reasoning upon, yet a lively jest shall pass 
upon others, and sometimes upon himself, for 
the soundest reason. 

This is the true account cf that disposition, 
to ridicule, which the world so commonly ob- 
serves in bad men, and seinetimes mistakes 
for an argurtient of their tranquillity, when it 
is, in truth, an evident symptom of their dis- 
tress. For tfeey would forget liiemselves^ in 
tliis noisy mirth ; just as children laugh out^ to 
keep up their spirits in the dark. 

Let me alledge the case in the text once more^ 
to exemplify lliis remark. 
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When our Lord reproved the Pharisees Cor 
their covetousness^ and admonished them kov^ 
impossible it was to serve God and mamnum^ 
the weight of this remonstrance should, in aH 
reason/ have engaged their serious attention: 
and tfaea tliey would have seen how criminal 
their conduct was^ in devouring widows hmueii 
while yet they pretended a zeal for the fmum 
of God ; anrd being led by the prioei}^ lof 
their sect to admit a futuiie existence, it waft 
natural for theoi, under this conviction, to es.« 
pect the ju3t vengeance of their crimei^. 

But vice had made them ingenious, and, 
taught them how to elude this dreadful con- 
clusion. They represented to themselves their 
teprover in a ridiculous Hght ; probably as one 
of those moralists, who know nothing of the 
world, and outrage truth and reason in thei# 
censures of it : or, they afiected to see him ill 
this light, in order to break the force of his re* 
monstrance, and insinuate to the by-standeri^ 
that it merited no other confutation than that of 
neglect. They did, then, as vicious men aft 
want to do ; they resolved not to consider tbi 
conaequenqes of their own conduct ; ami imp^ 
ported liiemselves in this resolution by deride 
ing the person, who, in charity^ wcmld \kW9m 
led them to their duty. 
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Thus it appears how naturally the way of 
ndicule is employed by those who determine 
not to comply with the rules of reason and re- 
ligion. They are solicitous to keep the evidence 
of moral truth from pressing too closely upon 
them : they would confound and obliterate^ if 
they could^ the differences of moral sentiment: 
they would overlook, if possible, the conse^ 
fuences of moral action : and nothing promises 
so fair to set them at ease, in these three re- 
spects, as to cultivate that turn of mind, which 
obscures, truth, hardens the heart, and stu- 
pifies the Understanding. For such is the 
proper effect of dissolute mirth ; the mortal foe 
to reason, virtue, and to common prudence. 

I have shewn you this very clearly in the case 
of one vice, the vice of avarice, as exemplified 
by the Pharisees in the text. But, as I said, 
every other vice is equally disingenuous, and 
for the same reason. Tell the ambitious man, 
in the language of Solomon, that by humility 
and the fear of the Lord, comet h honour ^ ; 
and he will loudly deride his instructor: or, 
tell the voluptuous man, in the language of St. 
Paul, that he, tvho liveth in plea^sure, is dead 
while he liveth ^; and you may certainly ex- 
pect the^ame treatment.^ 

fi ftov. iL 4. d 1 Tim. V. 6. 
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It is not, that vague and general invectivei 
iigainst vice will always be thus receirfed : but 
let the reproof, as that in the text, be pressing 
and poignant, \etit come home foments iosoms, 
and penetrate, by its force and truib,' the ill- 
most foldings and recei^ses of conscience^ and 
see if the man, who is touched by your re- 
proof, and yet will not be reclaimed by it ; see, 
I say, if Ke be not carried, by a sott of instinct, 
to repel your charitable pains with^ scorn and 
mockery. Had Jesuis instructed the Pharisees 
to fray and fast often \ or had he exhorted 
them, in general terms, to keep the law and to 
serve God ; they had probably given him the 
hearing with much apparent composure : but 
when he spoke against serving mammon^ 
whom ihey idolized : and still more, when he 
told these hypocritical worldlings, that their 
service of mammon did not, and could not 
^consist with God's service, to which they so 
-much pretended ; then it was that they betook 
themselves to their arms : they heared these 
things, and because they were covetous, they 
^erided their teacher. 

If this be a just picture of human nature, it 
may let us see how poor a talent that of ridicule 
is, both in its origin, and application. For, 
when employed in moral and religious matters. 
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we Kiay cerUinly pronouEce of it. That it 
tjl^ingp from vice^ and means nothing else h^t 
the support of it. Should not the scorner him-* 
self^ then, reflect on what every other msLXk 
s^es, ^ That his mkth implies guilt, ^ad that 
)ie only lav^ba, because he dsa^ not be ser 
rious ?** 

But Solomon ^ has long since read the des^ 
tipy of bim, who would rqirote men of this 
ebaracter. It will be to better purpose, tbere^ 
fore, to warn the young and unexperienced 
agai|fist the cofiti^on of vicious scorn ; by whicb 
many iaave been cwrupted, on whom vice it- 
self, in its own proper form, ^oiald have made 
no impression* For the modesty of virtue too 
easily concludes, that what is much ridiculed 
must, itself, be ridiculous: and, when this 
C(H)clusion is taken up, reflexa<m many timea 
comes too late to correct the mischiefs of it 
Let those, then, who have not yet seated them- 
selves in the chair of the scorner^ ccmsider, 
that ridicule is but die last efibrt of baffled vice 
to keep itself in countenance ; tiiat it betrays % 
corrupt turn of mind, and only serves to pro- 
mote that corruption « Let them understand, 
that tfak &culty is no argument of superior 

* Prov. ix. 8. 
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sense, rarely of superior wit ; and that it prove* 
nothing but the profligacy, or the folly of him, 
who affects to be distinguished by it Let them, 
in a word, reflect, that virtue and reason love 
to be*, and can afford tp be, serious : but that 
vice and folly are undone, if they let go their 
favourite habit of scorn and derision. 



r^ 
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ECCLESIASTES V. 10* 

He that loveth silver, shall not be satisfied 

with silver. 

xF a preacher ou these words should set him- 
self to declaim against silver, he would probably 
be but ill-heared, and would certainly go be- 
side the meaning of his text. 

Silver (or gold) is only an instrument of 
exchange; a sign of the price which things 
bear in the commerce of life. This instru- 
ment is of the most necessary use in society. 
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Without it, thei*e would be no convenience of . 
living, no supply of our mutual wants, no in- 
dustry, no civility, I had almost said, no virtue 
among men. 

The author of the text was clearly of this 
mind ; since, on many occasions, he rnake^ 
wealth the reward of wisdom, and poverty, of 
folly ; and since he laboured all his life, and 
with suitable success,, to multiply gold and 
silver in his dominions, beyond the example of 
all fonper, and indeed succeeding, kings of the 
Jewish state. 

The precious metals, then, (both for the 
reason of the thii^, and the authority of Solo* 
nion) shall preserve their lustre unsniiied, and 
their honours unimpared by me. Poets and 
satirists have, indeed, execrated those, who 
tore the entrails of the earth for them ; and, 
provoked by the general abase of them, have 
seemed willing that they shoald be sent bock 
to their beds again. But sober moralists hold 
no such language ; and are content that thejr 
remain above groond^ and shine oot in the hot 
of the sun. 

Still (for I come noir to die trae meaning 
of my text) ^ood mid meUL things may be 
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OVER-RATED^ OF MISAPPLIED ; ind, in . eith«ir 
ivay, may become hurtful to us. He, that, in 
the emphatic language of the preacher^ lovexH 
^Iver, certainly offends in one of these ways^ 
and probably in both : and, when he does so, 
it will be easy to make good the royal denun- 
ciation — that he shall nat be satisfied mfk U^ 

1. Now, wealth is surely over-rated^ when, 
instead of regarding it only as the means of pro- 
curing a reasonable enjoyment of our lives^ we 
dote upon it for its own sake, and make it the 
end, or chief object of our pursuits : wl^n we 
sacrifice, not only ease and leisure, (which, 
tjiough. valuable things, are often well recom- 
pensed by the pleasures of industry and acti- 
vity), but health and life to it : when we grieve 
nature^ J to gratify this fantastic passion ; and 
give up the social pleasures, tlie true pleasures 
of humanity, for the sordid satisfaction of 
seeing ourselves possessed of an abundance, 
which we never mean to enjoy: above all, 
when we purchase wealth at the expence of 
our innocence ; when we prefer it to a good 
XMWie, and a clear conscience ; when we suffer 
it to interfere with our most important con* 

, ^ Quels humaiia sibi doleat natura negatis. 

Hot. I. S, i. 75. 



Q^ra»j those of pi^ty and religion ; aad when, 
for the sake of it, we are contented to for^o; 
the noblest hope^, the support and glory of 
cm nature, the hopes of happiness in a foture 
^ate. 

When the false glitter of silver (qf.wMch 
the owner, a3 Solomon says, has, and proposes 
to himself, no other goody but that of hehold-^ 
ing it with his eyes^) imposes upon us at this 
rate^ how should our reasonable nature find 
any true or solid satisfaction i|i it ! 

" But the mere act of acquiring and accu-* 
mulating wealth is, it will be said, the miger^s 
pleasure, of which himself, and no other, is 
the proper judge ; and a certain confused notion 
of the uses, to which it m^y serve, though he 
never actually puts it to any, is enough to 
justify his pursuit of it." 

Be it so, then : But is there no better plea^ 
fiire for him to aim at, and which he loses by 
£>llowicig this ; and although a maris waysf, 
i¥« fire toidl, be right in his own eyes ^ ; yet, 
is "^r^ no diifer^nce in them, and do not 
t»ome of them lead through touch trouble to 

^ Eccles. V. 11. c Prov, xvL ^5. 

vol.. VI. B B 
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disappointment and death ? And is there n6t a 
presumption, a certainty, that the way of the' 
wiser is of this sort ? when his very name may' 
admonish him of the light in which the eom-' 
mbn sense of manlcind regards his pursuit of 
unta&ted opulence; and when he finds^ by 
experienc6^ that his unnatural appetite for it 
is always encreasing, be the plenty nevw ;so 
great which is set before him. But, 

2. Wealth may be misapplied, as well as 
over-rated, and generally is so, in the most 
offensive manner, by those, who think there 
are no pleasures, which it cannot command. 
For, although the miser has the worse namot 
in the world, yet the spendthrift (since a cer- 
tain alliance, which has taken place between 
luxury and avarice) possibly deserves our in- 
dignation more. 

But ye shall judge for yourselves. Are not 
nches, let me ask, siadly misapplied, when^ 
after having been pursued and seized upon^ 
with more than a miser's fury, they are sud- 
denly kt go again, on all the wings ^ of pro* 
digality and foUy ? which scatter their precious 

jk>ad^ not q» modest merit>. or virtuous in» 

• 

* Prov. xxiii. 5. 
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dustry, w suffering innocence, but on the 
flatterers of pride, the retainers of pomp, the 
panders of pleasure ; in a word, on those 
miscreants, who imped these harpies, and 
sent them forth, for the annoyance of man^^ 
kind. 

And well are these spendthrifts repaid for 
their good service. For this profusion brings 
on more pains and penalties, than I am able 
to express ; disappointment, regret, disgust, 
and infamy ; and not uncommonly, in the 
train of these, that tremendous spectre to a 
voluptuous man. Poverty : or, if the source, 
which feeds this whirlpool of riotous expence, 
be yet unexhausted, and flow copiously^ these 
waters have that baleful quality, that they in- 
flame, instead of quenching, the drinker's 
thirst. All his natural appetites grow nice 
and delicate; and ten thousand artificial ones 
are created, and become more vexatious to 
him, than any that are of nature's growth. 
The idolater of riches, the infatuated lover of 
silvery now finds, that the power he serves, 
the mistress he adores, yields him no other 
fruit of all his assiduity, but self-abhorrence 
aiid distraction ; the loss of all virtuous feelings; 
and numberless clamorous desires, which give 
him no truce of their importunity, and are 

B B 2 
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iiic^pitile, by slriy gfktificiition, c3F Knig: 
Quieted sind assuiiged. 

So triie is the observation, that he^ whOy 
loveth silve)\ shall not be satisfied with silver f 
For, either the passion grows upon us, wheh 
the object is not enjoyed ; or, if it be, a new 
force is given to it, and a legion of other 
passions^ is iihpatieilt and unmanageable te 
the original one; start tip out of the enjcyment 
itself* 

I know the lovers of money are hot easily* 
made sensible of this fatal alternative* Thiey 
think, that this, or that sum, will fill « all 
their wishes, and miake them as rich, and as 
happy, as they desire to be. But they pre- 
sently feel their mistake ; and yet rarely find 
out, that the way to content lies through se^lF* 
command, and that to have enough of koy 
thing which this world affords, we must be 
careful not to gras|) at too much of it. 



On the entrance into life, higher and mor 
generous motives usually excite the better p 
of mankind to labour in those professions, th 
are accounted liberal. But, as they proce- 

^ Si hoc est explere, quod statim profundas. 

Cxc.Thil. ii. 
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ix^ tl^^ir cwifie, j^^nterest, which w.9p always one 
spur ^to .their indi^^try, infixes itself ^eeply 
into tiheir min<^s^ and 3,tim\il^tes the^m more 
jiensibly Ui^n any other. It cfi^n sca?;qe be 
o.tihen^i$e5 con^j^.e^ing the influence of exr 
ample; Ijhe experiepce they have, or think 
.they ,have, of the advantages, that attend en- 
creasing wealth ; the fashion of the times, 
which indulges, or,, as we easily persuade our- 
selves, requires refined, and therefore expensive, 
pleasi^res ; and, above all, the selfishness of 
.the hunaan mind, which is, ^pd, for wise 
reasons, was intended to be a po>verful spring 
of action in us. 

Thus there are several adventitious, shall 
we call them ? or natural inclinations, which 
prompt lis to the pursuit of riches ; and I would 
not .be so rigid, as to insist on the total sup- 
pression of them, 

,Let then the fortune, or the honour (for 
both are included in the magical word silver) 
which eminent worth may propose to itself, be 
among ^l)e inducements which erect the hopes, 
^nd quicken the application, of a virtuous man. 
But let him know withal (and I am in no pain 
for the effect, which this premature knowledge 
may have upon him) that the applicatipn, and 
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not the object, is that in which he will find 
his account; just as the pursuit, and not the 
game, is the true reward of the chace. He who 
thinks otherwise, and reckons that affluence is 
content, or grandeur, happiness, will have 
leisure, if he attain to either, to rectify his 
opinion, and to see that he had made a very 
false estimate of human life. 

And, now, having thus far commented on 
my text, I will take leave, for once, to step 
beyond it, and shew you, in few words (for 
many cannot be necessary on so jplain a sub- 
ject) where and how satisfaction may be found. 

In the abundance of silver, it does not, and 
cannot lie ; nor yet in a cynical contempt of 
it: but, in few and moderate desires; in a 
correct taste of life, which consults nature 
more than fancy in the choice of its pleasures ; 
in rejecting imaginary wants, and keeping a 
strict hand on those that are real ; in a sober 
use of what we possess, and no further con- 
cern about more than what may engage us, by 
honest means, to acquire it; in considering 
who, and what we are^; that we are creatures 
of a day, to whom long desires and immeasur- 

/ jQuid sumus^ et c^uidnam victuri gigninaur. Persius. 
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mble projects are very ill suited ; that we are 
xeasonable creatures, who should make a wide 
difference between what seems to be, and 
what is important ; that we are accountable 
creatures, and should be more concerned . to 
make a right use of what we possess, diaii to 
enlarge our possessions ; that, above all, we 
are Christians, who are expected to sit loose to 
a transitory world, to extend our hopes to ano- 
ther life, and to qualify ourselves for it. . 

, • . . . » 

In this way, and with these reflections, we 
shall see things in a true light, and shall either 
not desire abundant wealth, or shall under- 
stand its true value. The strictest morality, 
and even our divine religion, lays no obligation 
upon us to profess poverty. We are even re- 
quired to be industrious in our several callings^ 
and stations, and are, of course, allowed to 
reap the fruits, whatever they be, of an honest 
industry. Yet it deserves our consideration, 
that wealth is always a snare, and therefore too 
often a curse ; that, if virtuously obtained, it 
affords but a moderate satisfaction at best; and 
that, if we will be rich, that is, resolve ^r 
any means, and at all events, to be so, we 
pierce ourselves through with many sorroii^s ff ; 

f 1 T^D. vi, 9. ^ ^ 
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thftt it evdh i^equires more virtue to mam^ 
ts we oug^ ia great estate, tbsiin to a^ftfoire i^ 
in the mo^t ireputable maimer; that ^aflbient^ 
afad, still more, tnnormous n^e&ith seeul^nssesi 
the iieart of -a Christian too tnucb, induipoees 
him ior the offices of piety, and isoo dften 
{thotgh it may 9eem strange) for those of ha- 
thanity; that it inspires a srifficiency^anfl self- 
^ependan(!e, which was ndt designed for: mor- 
tal man; to imjia^ence of Complying wiih ih^ 
rules of reason, and the commands of religion; 
^ forgetfuhiess of (;>u[r highest 'duties, or aa 
"cactremi^ reliictanee to observe them. 

In a word, when we have comptited all the 
-advantages, which a flowing prosperity ^brings 
-with it, if will be our wisdom to nremember^ 
that its disadvantages are atso great *»; greater 
than surely we are «iware of, if it be'true, as 
•oiir Lord -himself assures its it is ; ^that « rich 
nmn sfuttl hfafnily efiter into the Tdv^gdmn qf 
Hemen'K 

Yet, with Gpd (<3^r ^pmei&as Master ^adda) 
idl things Hire possihk. ^I return, therefor, 

^ Ardua res haec est^ opibus non tradere mores^ 
£t ciun tot Croesos yidi^ns^ esse Numam. 

Martial, xi. vi 
t Mattb. xix. 23. 
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to the doctrine with which I set out, and con- 
clude ; that riches are not evil in themselves ; 
that the moderate desire of them is not unlaw- 
ful ; that a right use of them is even merito- 
rious. But then you will reflect ^n what 
the nature of things, as well as the voice of 
Solomon, loudly declares, that he who lovetk 
silvery shall not be satisfied with silver ; that 
the capacity of the human mind is not filled 
with it ; that, if we pursue it with ardour, and 
make it the sole or the chief object of our pur- 
suit, it never did, and never can yield a true 
and permanent satisfaction ; that, if riches 
encreasey it is our. interest, as .well as duty, not 
to set our hearts upon them ^ ; and that, 
finally, we are so to en^play the riches^.we aay 
of us havei with temperance and sobriety, 
with mercy and charity, as to mahe ourselves 
friends of the numimon of unrighteousness ' 
'.(of the mammon, >which»usuallyde8erves}to.i)e 
fso called) >that, :when we fail {when our lives 
.a»me, as theyr soon will do, .to an eodjihej^ 
ifnay receive us into ^ everlasting habitations^ 

y Ps, bcii. 10. 1 X.uke :^vi. 9« 
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1 Cor, vi. HO. 

Therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit f which are God's. 

X HE words, as the expression shews, are 
an inference from the preceding part of the 
Apostle's discourse. The occasion was this. 
He had been reasoning, towards the close of 
this chapter, against fornication, or the vice of 
impurity ; to which the Gentiles, in their un- 
beheving state, had been notoriously addicted ; 
and for which the Corinthians (to whom he 
writes) were, even among the Gentiles them-^ 
selves, branded to a proverb. 
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The topics, he chiefly insi3ts upon^ am 
taken, not from nature, but the principles 6f 
our holy religion, from the right and property, 
which God hath in Christians. By virtue of 
their profession, their bodies and souls are 
appropriated to him. Therefore, says he, 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God's. 

To apprehend all the force of this conclusion, 
it will be proper to look back to the arguments 
themselves ; to consider distinctly the substance 
of them, and the manner in which they are 
conducted. 

This double attention will give us cause to 
admire, not the logick only, but the address, 
of the learned Apostle. I say, the address ; 
which the occasion required: for, notwith- 
standing that no sin is more opposite to our 
holy religion, and that therefore St. Paul, ia 
his epistles to the Gentile converts, gives it no 
quarter, yet, as became the wisdom and sanc- 
tity of his character, he forgets not of what, and 
to whom, he writes. 

The vice itself is of no easy reprehension : 
Tiot, for want of arguments against it, which 
^re innumerable and irresistible ; but from the 



jn^ecQQOe wb^qjh is d^e to o^e's self and Olivers* 
An Ajpc^tie, especially^ wap tp .r^eqt his own 
.^igliity* He wa^, be^<^, neither to offend 
itihe jimwcept, ngr the guilty. Unhfippily, d;ie^ 
jlft^t, >Hhp i>^ed his jplaii^t rqproof^ Jii^dgip9ir^ 
.^h^R the 4eUcfWiy,qf iipnocenqe^Qut ^hem, apd 
m^ve^ of :ftU 9iep, the .^^a^ieg^t ^tp t^ke off^Qce. 
For [so it is^ the licentious of aU tif;Qe3 Jhgi!:e 
seared consciences, and tender apprehensions'. 
ItdMmsihmx .tOfh^tr Hffeat ^Ijqy have no scru- 
.ple to commit. 

The perjsops ,^dr^9sed were, e^p^ciaUy, to 
be considered. These were Corinthians : that 
is, a rich commercial people, voluptuous and 
ilissokite. They were, besides, wits and rea- 
. soners, rhetoricians and.philosophers ; for under 
.these characters they are represented to us. 
And all these characters required the Apostle's 
attention. J^s a people addicted to pleasure, 
«nd supported in the habits of it by abounding 
wealth, they were to . be awakened out of their 
lethargy, by an earnest and vehement expps- 
-tulation : as pretepdi^^g to^be expert in the arts 
of reasoning, they were to be convinced iby 
strict argument : and, as men of quick rhetori- 
cal fancies, a I'easoner would fii^d his account 
in presenting Jiis argument to them .thrpugh 
(same apt a«d; lively image* 



Let US see^ tfa^ti^ faow the Apdstk acquits 
himself in these nice cifctim^tttiices* 

Aft^r dbfeieirtiBfg that the rfh h6 hdd Wkrh^ 
the Coritithiahs t6 svoid^ was M ^H ^Mmi 
their 6w¥i body ; that is^ V^s dn frbtls^ inHd 4e^ 
filemerit of it, bie^ ptioceerfs, " fFhat ! knoitf ijfi 
^^ ndt thJatymr bdd^ is the tefnpie of the fli% 
" Ghost, tvhith is iA ycu, wkkk ye hdve of* 
*' Gx)^9 Jnd y^ ttfc iUbt y&ur oton ; fafr^ 
*^ are fkraght with a price; thtrefor^, S^^lfif 
'^ God in your body, Und in your spirit, ivhick 
'' are God's.'' 

The address, Wfe «ee, is poignahl ; the tea- 
sonihg3 close; fkvd thfe etpressibn, ofitbrifeaL 
The vehemence of his manner cottld hot but 
takie their att^tibnt his argumentafioh, to 
being fdtittdfed on Christito jmhciples i^ f ^^m, 
must be cbticliisive to thfe persons ad A-eiseA ; 
and, as conveyed in remote and decent !fi^4rB§, 
the delicacy of their imaginations is respected 
by it. 



TTlt TVtfcflfe dfesiiWs to be opened fi^d e^- 
plainifidr at Ito^gfe, Scifch tn ex)p(lantfli6n, mfl 
be the best discourse I can frame on this 
subject. 
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1. First, then, the Apostle asks, ff^Iuitt t 
Jtnow ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost ? — This question refers to 
that great Christian principle, that we live in 
the communion of the Holy Ghost ^; not, in 
the sense in which we all live and move and 
have our being in God ; but in a special and 
more exalted 3ense ; the Gospel teaching, that 
God hath given to us Christians the Holy 
Spirit ^, to be with n^ and in us ; to purify 
and comfort us : that we are baptized by this 
spirit % sanctified, sealed by it to the day of 
redemption ^. ^ 

, Now this being the case, the body of a Chris- 
tian, which the Holy Ghost inhabits and sanc- 
tifies by his presence, is no longer to be 
considered as a worthless fabrick, to be put to 
sordid uses, but as the receptacle of God's spi- 
rit, as the place of his residence ; in a word, as 
his TEMPLE and sanctuary. 

The figure, you see, presents an idea the 
most august and venerable. It carried this im- 
pression with it both to the Gentile and Jewish 
Christians. It did' so to the GehtiFes, whose 

» 2 Cor. xiii. 14. b i Thess. iv. 8. 

c Acts xi. 1«. < Eph. i. 13. 
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superstitious reverence for their idol-temples is 
well known : and though many an abominable 
rite was done in them, yet the nature of the 
Deity, occupying this temple, which was ibe 
Holy Ghost, put an infinite difference between 
him and their impure deities, the impurest of 
which had engrossed the Corinthian worship. 
So that this contrast of the object could not 
but raise their ideas, and impress the reverence, 
which the Apostle would excite in them for 
such a temple, with full effect on their minds ^ 
And then to Jews, the allusion must . be sin- 
gularly striking : for their supreme' pride and 
bqast was, the temple at Jerusalem, the taher- 
nacle of the most high, dwelling between the 
cheruhimSy and the place of the habitation of 
God*s glory ^. 

Tol)oth Jew and Gentile, the notion of a temple 
implied these two things, l. That the divinity 
was in a more especial manner present in it: 
and, 2. That it was a place ,peculiarly set apart 
for his service. Whence the effect of this re- 

* It was the easier to do this^ as the Heathens had their 
Minerva and Diana> as well as grosser deities 5 and thdr 
vestal virgins too ^ though^ I doubts in less numt>ers than 
the shameless votaries of the Corintluan Vbnus. 

See Strabo, L. \iii. p, 378. Par. 102(X 

^ Ps. xlvi. 4,— Ixxx. I.— xxvi. 8. 
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presetrtatidn would be. That the hody, havifi^ 
the Holy Spirit lodged witibia it^ was to be 
kept pure and cleaa for this c^elestial iu« 
habitant : and^ as being dedicated to his own 
use, it was not to be prophaned by any is^e-' 
Cencies, much less by a gross sin, which is, 
emphatically, a sin against the body, and by 
heathens themselves accounted a pollution ^ 
<^ it^ 

Further ; the Apostle does not leave the G>« 
rinthians to collect all this from the image 
presented to them, but asserts it expressly; 
What ! know ye not, that your hody is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you : 
Implying, that what they would naturally 
infer from their idea of a temple, was true, ia 
fact, that the Holy Ghost was in them ; that 
his actual occupancy and possession of their 
bodies appropriated the use of them to himself, 
and excluded all sordid practices in them, ai 
prophane and sacrilbgious. . Nay, he furl^er 
adds ; and wi^CH [Holy Ghost] ve have or 
GOD : ye have received this adorable spirit, 
which is in you, from God himself; and so 
are obliged to entertain this heavenly guest 
witl^ all sanctity and reverence ; not only for 
his own sake^ and for IJie honour he does yoa 

i^ Nullis fOLLUiTUR casta domus atupris. Hor. 
Com castum amisLt rojtLVTo corfore florem. Catvj^. 
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in dwelling in ycai^ but for his sake who sent 
him, and from whose hands ye have i^ieqared 
him. 

This first argument, then, against the sin^ 
of uncleanness, divested of its figure^ ^tmA$> 
thus. In consequence of your Christian ]>itH^ 
fesion, ye must acknowledge, that the Holj^' 
Spirit is given to inform and consecrate your 
mortal bodies ; that he is actually within you^$> 
and that he dwells and operates there^ h^ 
the gracious appointment and commission of 
God. Ye are therefore to consider your body . 
as the place of his more especial habitatiot^^ 
and as such, are bound to preserve it in such 
purity, as the nature of so sacred a presence 
demands. 

t 

• - •• ^ 

This is the clear, obvious, and conclusive 
argument ; liable to no objection, or ev'^^ 
cavil, from a professor of Christianityi /'jt^e 
figure of a temple is only employed . ^.^^^^ 
our apprehensions, and to convey ' , . ^j^lu- 
sion with more force and energy ^^ ^^^ minds. 
But now, -^ 

r 

II. T1.e Apostle ^ _^^ ^6 anpthet:^<i 
aistmct consider. 9 ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^t the 
floly Ghost if ... J ^^1...^. ^^^ ^^^^pi^ and 

VOL. VI ■• ^^^ ■ ' 
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possessor of the body of Christians^ whom the 
Almighty had^ as it were, forced upon them^ 
and by his sovereign authority enjoined them 
to receive, but that he was the true and right- 
ful PROPRIETOR of it. Ye are not your own, 
continues the Apostle ; not merely, as ^^ God 
^^ hiitfa, by his spirit, taken possession of you, 
and sealed you up, as his own proper 
goods ^ ;" but as he hath redeemed and pur- 
chased you, as he hath done that, by which 
the property ye might before seem to have in 
your bodies, is actually made over and con- 
signed to him. For ye are bought with a 

PRICE. 

The expression is, again, figurative ; and 
refers to the notions and usages that obtained 
among the heathens, the Greeks especially, in 
regard to personal slavery. As passionate 
admirers, as they were, of liberty, every go- 
vernment, even the most republican, abounded 
in slaves ; every family had its share of them. 
The purchase of them, as of brute beasts, was 
a considerable part of their traffick. Men and 
women were bought and sold publicly in their 
markets: the wealth of states and of indivi- 
duals, in great measure, consisted in them. 
Thus was human nature degraded by the 

^ Dr. Whitby on the place. 
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Heathen, and I wish it might be said, by 
heathens only. But my present concern is 
with them. It is too sad a truth that human 
creatures sold themselves, or were sold by their 
masters, to be employed in the basest services, 
even those of luxury and of lust. This infa- 
mous practice was common through all Greece,- 
but was more especially a chief branch of the 
Corinthian commerce. Their city was the 
head-quarters of prostitution, and the great 
market for the supply of it. 

Now to this practice the Apo&tle alludes, 
but in such a manner as implies the severest 
reproof of it.' His remonstrance is to this 
eflfect. ^^ Ye Corinthians, in your former 
" pagan state, made no scruple to consider 
^^ your slaves as your own absolute property, 
*^ Your pretence was, that ye had bought them 
'^ with a price ; that is, with a piece of money, 
^^ which could be no equivalent for the natural 
inestimable liberty and dignity of a fellow- 
creature ; yet ye claimed to yourselves their 
*^ entire, unreserved service ; and often' eon- 
" demned them to the vilest and most igno- 
" minious. 

*^ To turn now, says the Apostle, from 
l' these horrors to a fairer scene ; for I take ad- 

c c 2 
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^^ yant^ only of your ideas in this matter^to 
" lead you to just notions of your present 
^^ Christian condition. God^ the sole rightful 
^ proprietor, of the persons of men, left you 
'^ in the state of nature, to the enjoyment of 
" your own liberty, with no other restraint 
*^ upon it than what was necessary to preserve 
^^ so great a blessing, the restraint of reason^ 
^ Now, indeed, but still for your own in&ite 
^ benefit, he claims a stricter property in you, 
''and demands your more peculiar service. 
'^ He first made you men, but now Christians. 
'^ Still he condescends to proceed with yoa in 
* yout own way, and according to your own 
'^ ideas of right and justice. He has bought 
^^ you with a price: but, merciful heaven, 
*' with what price ? With that, which exceeds 
'^ all value and estimation, with the blood of 
'^ his 'cMily T>€gotten Son ; the least drop of 
'* which is of more virtue than all your heca- 
'^ tombs, and more precious than the treasure 
^ of the East. And for what was this price 
•'• p^id ? Not to enslave, much less to insult 
" and corrupt you (as ye wickedly served one 
^ another), but to redeem you into the ghy 
^ rious liberty of the sons of God : It was, 
f^ to restore you from death to life, from ser- 
*' vitude to freedom, from corruption to holi- 
^ ness, to make to himself a peculiar people, 
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^* zealous of good works. Say, then, Is this 
ransom an equivalent for the purchase of 
you ? And is the end for which ye are pur^ 
^^ chased, such as ye dare complain of, or have 
*^ reason to refuse? Henceforth, then, ye are 
^^ not your own : the property of your soub 
^ and bodies is freely, justly, equitably, wi& 
^^ immense benefit to yourselves, and unsptek- 
^^ able mercy on the part of the purchaser^ 
^^transferred to God. Your whole and best 
^' service is due to him, of strict right : what 
" he demands of you is to serve him in aH 
" virtue and godliness of living, and particu*- 
larly to respect and reverence yourselves ; in 
a word, not to pollute yourselves with for* 
^' bidden lusts. In this way ye are required 
^^ to serve your new lord and master, who has 
■^ the goodness to regard such service, as an 
^' honour and glory to himself. Therefore^ 
^^ do your part inviolably and conscientipusly, 
^' Glorify God in your body, and in your spirit ^ 
^^ which are Gods."* 

This is the the Apostle's idea, when drawn 
out and explained at large. The reasoning is 
decisive, as in the former case: and the ex- 
pression admirably adapted to the circum- 
stances of the persons addressed. ' In plain 
words, the argument \9 this. God has pro- 
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vided, by the sacrifice of the death of Christ, 
for your . redemption from all iniquity, both 
the service, and the wages of it. By your 
profession of Christianity, and free acceptance 
€f this inestimable benefit, fi-eely oflfered tp 
you, ye are become in a more especial manner^ 
his servants : ye are bound, therefore, by every 
motive of duty and self-interest to preserve 
yourselves in all that purity of mind and body> 
which his laws require of you ; and for the 
sake of which ye were taken into this nearer 
relation to himself. The figure of being bought 
with a price, was at once the most natural 
cover of this reasoning, as addressed to the 
Corinthian Christian^ ; and the most poignant 
reproof of their country*s inhuman practice of 
trafficking in the bodies and souls of men. 

The force both of Hie Jigure and the rea- 
soiling is apparently much weakened by this 
minute comment upon the Apostle^s words, 
which yet seemed necessary to make them un- 
derstood. 

To draw io. a point, then, the substance of 
what has been said, and to conclude. 

The vice which the Apostle had been ai^uing 
against^ is condemned by natural reason. But 
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Christians are bound by additional and pecu- 
liar considerations to abstain from it. Ye, 
says the Apostle, are the temples of thjb 
HOLY ghost. To defile yourselves with th« 
sins of uncleanness is, then, to desecrate 
those bodies which the Holy Ghost sanctifiei 
by his presence. It is, in the emphatic lapr 
guage of scripture, to grieve the hdly. Spirit, 
and to do despite to the spirit of grace. It 
is like, nay it is infinitely worse, than polluting 
the sanctuary: an abomination, which nature 
itself teaches all men to avoid and execrate. 
It is, in the highest sense of the words^ 

PROPHANENESS, IMPIETY, SACRILEGE. 

Again ; ye are bought with a price : ye 
are not your own, but God's ; having been 
ransomed by him, your souls and bodies, when 
both were lost, through the death of his Son : 
a price, of so immense, so inestimable a value^ 
that worlds are not equal to it. To dispose of 
yourselves, then, in a way which he forbids 
and abhors : to corrupt by your impurities that 
which belongs to God, which is his right and 
property; to serve your lusts, when ye are 
redeemed at such a price to serve God only, 
through Jesus Christ ; is an outrage which we 
poorly express, when language affords no other 
names for it, than those of ingratitude, in- 
fidelity, INJUSTICE. 
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Whatever excuses a poor heathen migh£ 
alledge to palliate this sin^ we Christians have 
none to offer. He^ who knew not God^ might 
be led by his pride, by his passions, and even 
l^.his religion, to conclude (as the idolatrous 
Corinthians seem to have done) that his own 
hody . was for Jbrnication ; or, at most, that 
he was only accountable to kis own sottl. (if his 
philosophy would give him leave to think he 
had one) for the misuse of it« But this Ian-* 
guage . is . now out of date. The souls ^nd 
bodies of us Christians are not ours, but the 
Ifird'^ ; they are occupied by his spirit, and 
appropriated to his service. The conclusion 
follows, and cannot be inforced in stronger 
terms than those of the text : therefore 
GLORIFY God in your body, and m yquh 

SPiaiTj WHICH A*E GpD's, 
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Job xxiii. SiG. 

Thou writest bitter things against me, and 
makest me to possess the iniquities of my 
youth. 

X HIS is one of the complaints which Job 
makes in his expostulations with the Almighty. 
He thought it hard measure that he should 
«ufFer, now in his riper years, for the iniquities 
of his youth. He could charge himself with 
no other ; and therefore he hoped that these 
had been forgotten. 

Job is all along represented as an eminently 
virtuous person ; so that the iniquities of hi« 
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his youth might not have been numeroas or 
considerable: otherwise, he would not have 
thought it strange, that he was made to possess 
bis sins, long after they had been committed. 
Our experience is, in this respect, so constant 
and uniform, that there is no room for surprize 
or expostulation. AH those who have passed 
their youth in sin and folly, may with reason 
express a very strong resentment against them- 
selves ; but have no ground of complaint against 
God, when they cry out, in the anguish of 
their souls : Thjou writest hitter things against 
me J and makest me to possess the iniquities of 
my youth. 

The words are peculiarly strong and ener- 
getic ; and may be considered distinctly from 
the case of Job, as expressing this general pro- 
position ; " That, in the order of things, an 
ill-spent youth derives many lasting evils on 
the subsequent periods of life." An alarming 
truth ! which cannot be too much considered, 
and should especially be set before the young 
and unexperienced, in the strongest light. 

The sins of youth, as distinguished from 
those of riper years, are chiefly such as are oc- 
casioned by an immoderate, or an irregular 
pursuit xof pleasure ; into which we are too easily 
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carried in that careless part of life ; and the ill 
effects of which are rarely apprehended by us, 
till they are severely felt. 

Now, it may be said of us, that we are made 
to POSSESS these sins, ^^ When we continue 
under the constant sense and unrepented guilt 
of them ;" " When we labour under tyran- 
nous habits^ which they have produced ;*' And, 
*' when we groan under ajfflictions of various 
lands, which they have entailed upon us.^* 

In these three respects, I mean to shew how 
hitter those things are, which God writethy 
that is, decreeth in his justice, against the 
iniquities of our youth. 

I. The frst, and bitterest effect of this in- 
dulgence in vicious pleasure, is the guilt and 
consequent remorse of conscience, we derive 
from it. 

When the young mind has been tinctured 
in any degree with the principles of modesty 
and virtue, it is with reluctance and much ap- 
prehension, that it first ventures on the trans- 
gression of known duty. But the vivacity and 
thoughtless gaiety of that early season, en- 
couraged by the hopes of new pleasure, and 
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$olIicited, as it coimnonly happens, byilleic-: 
amples, is at length tempted to make the fatal 
experiment ; by which guilt is contFacted, and 
the sting of guilt first known- ' The ingenuous 
mind reflects with shatne and compunction on 
this miscarriage : but the passioii revives ; the 
temptation returns, i^nd prevail a seoond time^ 
and 1^ third ; still with growing guilt, but un-^ 
bappily with something less horror ; yet enough 
to admonish the offender of bis h^lU IM^d to 
f ^ibitter his er\joyments^ 

As no instant Inischief^ perhaps, is felt ^m 
this indulgence, but the pain of remorse, he^ 
by degrees, imputes this effect to an over- 
timorous apprehension, to his too delicate self-^ 
esteem, or to the prejudice of education. He 
next confirms himself in these sentiments, by 
observing the practice pf the world, by listening 
to the libertine talk of his companions, and by 
forming, perhaps, a sort of system to himself, 
by which he pretends to vindicate his own con* 
duct : till, at length, his shame and his fears 
subside ; he grows intrepid in vice, and riots in 
all the intemperance to which youth invites, 
and high spirits transport him, ' 

In this .delirious state be continues for some 
time. But presently the scene changes* AU 
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though the habit continue, the enjoyment is 
not the same : ; the keenness of appetite abates, 
anci the cares of life succeed to this run of 
pleasure. 

But neither the cares nor the pleasures of life 
can now keep him from reflexion. He cannot 
help giving way^ at times, to a serious turn of 
thought ; and some unwelcome event or other 
will strike in to promote it. Either the loss 
of a friend makes him grave; or a fit of ill- 
ness sinks his spirits ; or it may be sufficient, 
that the companions of his idle hours are with- 
drawn, and that he is left to himself in longer 
intervals dian he would chuse^ of solitude and 
reeoUectioa* 

By some or other of these means con* 
SCIENCE revives in him, and with a quick re- 
sentment of tlie outrage she has suffered. At- 
tempts to suppress her indignant i;eproacbes, 
are no longer effectual : she [will be beared ; 
and her voice carries tenor and consternatioa 
with it. 

*^ She upbraids him, ^rst, with his loss of 
virtue, and of that which died with it, her 
own favour and approbation. She then sets 
before him the indignity of having renounced 
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all self-command, and of having served in- 
gloriously under every idle, every sordid ap 
petite. She next rises in her remonstrance; 
represents to him the baseness of having at- 
tempted unsuspecting innocence ; the cruelty 
of having alarmed, perhaps destroyed, the 
honour of deserving families ; the fraud, the 
perfidy, the perjury, he has possibly com- 
mitted in carrying on his iniquitous purposes. 
The mischiefs he has done to others are per- 
haps not to be repaired ; and his own personal 
crimes remain to be accounted for ; and, if at 
all, can only be expiated by the bitterest re- 
pentance. And what then, concludes this severe 
monitor in the - awful words of the Apostle, 
What fruit had ye then in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed? for the end of those 
things is death *•" 

Suppose n o w this remonstrance to take effect, 
and that the sinner is at length (for what I 
have here represented in few words, takes much 
time in doing ; but suppose, I say, • that the 
sinner is at length) wrought upon by this re- 
monstrance to entertain some serious thoughts 
of amendment, still the consciousness of his 
ill desert will attend him through every stage 

* Rom. vi. •il. 
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of life, and corrupt the sincerity of all his en- 
joyments ; while he knows not what will be 
the issue of his crimes, or whether, indeed, 
he shall ever be able truly and effectually to 
repent of them. For we cannot get quit of our 
sins, the moment we resolve to do so: But, as 
I proposed to shew, 

II. In the second place, we are still made 
to possess the iniquities of our youth, while we 
labour under any remains of those tyrannous 
habits^ which they have produced in us^ 

There is scarce an object of greater compas- 
sion, than the man who is duly sensible of his 
past misconduct, earnestly repents of it, and 
strives to reform it, but yet is continually 
drawn back into his former miscarriages, by 
the very habit of having so frequently fallen 
into them. Such a man's lifi^ is a perpetual 
scene of contradiction ; a discordant mixture 
of good resolutions, and weak performances ; 
of virtuous purposes, and shameful relapses; 
in a word, of sin and sorrow. And, were he 
only to consult his present ease, an uninter- 
rupted course of vice might almost seem pre- 
ferable to this intermitting state of virtue. But 
the misery of this condition comes from him- 
self, and must be endured, for the sake of 
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avoiding, if it may be^ one that is much woiM«> 
In the mean time, he feels most sensibly what 
it is to possess the iniquities of his youth, 
llie temptation, perhaps, to persevere in 
ihem^ is not great; he condemns, and laments 
his own weakness. Still the habit prevails^ 
and his repentance, though constantly re- 
newed, is unable to disengage him from the 
power of it. ^ 

Thus he struggles with himself, perhaps for 
many years, perhaps for a great part of his life ; 
and in all that time is distracted by the very 
inconsistency of his own conduct, and tortured 
by the bitterest pains of compunction and self- 
abhorrence. 

But let it be supposed, that the grace of God 
at length prevails over the tyranny of his in- 
veterate habits ; that his repentance is effica- 
cious, and his virtue established. Yet the 
memory of his former weakness fills him with 
fears and apprehensions: he finds his mind 
weakened, as well as polluted^ by his past 
i^ins; he has to strive against the returning 
influence of them ; and thus,- when penitence 
and tears have washed away his guilt, he still 
thinks himself insecure, and trembles at the 
possible danger of being involved again in it« 



Acl4 to all this, the comp^mctionjwhic^.ii^^ 
a man IseU, ytrheti he is oblig^.tOr discpuntf^ 
nan,ce in others, perhsips, ^X ^^^- ^*^^^i M^ 
punish those, cfimj^ in lyhict^ ohe hi^ 
and SQ freely indulged himself: aij^d how uneas^ 
the very dischargee of his duty is. thus render^ 

to hiip. ■ .r ., ./ .-:. . r 






Tq day all upon this head: his acquired 
hahits, if not corrected in due time, may push 
him into crimes the most attrocious an4 
shocking ; and, if subdued at length, will 
agitate his. mind with long dissatisfaction and 
disquiet. Repentance^ if it comes at all, will 
come late; and will never reinstate him fully 
in the serenity and composure of his lost inno« 
cence. But, 

i 

III. Lastly, when all this is done (and 
more to do is not in our power) we may still 
possess the iniquities of our youth, in another 
sense, I mean, when we groan under the tern- 
paral afflictions of many kinds, which thejf 
entail upon us. 

So elose do these sad possessions cleave to 
vs, and so difficult it is, contrary to what we 
^observe of all other possessions, to divest our* 
selves of them 1 

vol. VI. pi> 



4UI MUltthiiamt. 

■ ' Wbi»' ^nMH^&tm' jHfe i]^aid» itir vA^ for 

]Mk!t1iM'1^ta%^it$'^ Hi fk««trei«M(4 tliit ttftdev 

ki ikltji' ^-^ ^>eirtiaf« iidW(ty> inHtAfi 
and irreparable rain? Yet some, or-'iiir 0f 
these calamities may oppress him, when the 
jrt<9(kMiit^ is i^notrAced, «hd tfi^ iiii fo^keft^ 

f : < You^ and faejJth : are i ivrilb difficult made 
lb «oni|nieisindh4w: frail a tfaachine (he baman 
body ie> and honr easily iinpailml. by tsxxsa^^ 
But.^i^sr wiUfblloiv their canlfes; Mid in- 
Mkntperftte {^kftsiire h sure )io. be tacceeded by 
4oiig {^aiil% for which ;thece.' ia no f>reventioiv 
and for the most part, no remedy* Hence it 
is that life is shortened ; and^ while it lasts^ is 
&U of lalnguor^ diseiEise^ andsufi^ing;. IC by 
Kimf^foLsti as men call it^: they only abridged 
Ih^ duration of their pleasures, their folly 
mcgfat . ceeiki tolerable. lUitthecAse is fiaiHih 
wotse: they treasure up to tfaeiiiselVes iKtual 
sufferings, from disorders which have nd otrnt, 
as well as no name. And not unfrequently it 
ilappens^ according to the strong tepresaiaii in^ 
the book of Job> that a maiis bones artjidl ^ 
tike Hn of his yowth, tUi they lie jdomm wdA 
Mm in the grave ». 



Of^ if hmltUb cdntiAue^ Ms fortune %\xt&t% \ 
h bdtf g all bb^^atibti ibis did sn SoloM€na» arid 
edibfi^iii^ \if cc^dtafit esperienee erer siMe^ 
that A^ who lovtthpUamrt^ shdll ftot beriehK 
Hi^ paternal infaeritai^ce is perha]p^ wastedy of 
xAudi l^educed. And his careless youth has 
Idst th^ opportunity of those improyementi 
Wbi^ sboald etidble him to impair it Or^ if 
the abundant provision of vris^ ancestors scp- 
cure him from this tnischance ; or^ if he has 
bad the discretion to mix some industry tod 
d6(kyhOmy with his Vkes^ still hid g^dod naim^ it 
h\»tt(^dy and ^ t^f^eir a plant as this is not 
<^ily i^i^t^^d t6 health and vigour* For it h 
a iliistdke to think that intemperance leaves no 
kstilftg dilate behind it^ The contrary i^ 
^een ev^ry diy ; and the crimes which we 
^aimitiii tb$ mad pursuit of pleasure^ bring 
a dishonour with them^ which no age cai^ 
whelly outlive^ and no virtue can repair ^. It 
stuck close i& Cwsit himself in his highest 
foMdnet All bis-lodteb cdtdd neither hide his 
taldiMs from thd observatiiG^ of meii> nor the 
tiktMay oS that Mtume^M by which it had been 
weisioned^ 

b Prpv. Ki. 17. . 

c The poet says w6U of auch stains, 23 these -, 

Ifkpreiid^rdfidifiifiec eluHntUr. Csrvti. 

* Sl^ET. J, twM, c. 4d. 
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'. AH this, it may be thought, is ve^ hard. 
But Aneh is the fyct, and i such the.qrider of 
God'S pruvid^uce: :^e have not thje inaking oi 
this 9ystem; it is naa^e ,t<>gjQUr Mnds hy hiift 
^h^ .QFderetb all. things fpv the. best, . h/o^ 
griisvjC)us>^oeve): his dispensations may somstr 
times appeair to us. Our duty, and guy lyisT 
doustis to reflect what that: systeiQ is^ an4 1^ 
conform oufselv^s to. it. 

; If a y6uilg.man, on his eiitrancie into liM 
cou;kl; be made ' duly sensible ' of t;be dreadi^ 
efvilsy which, in the very cpj^titution pf thingss 
.flow irbmricei there is.sdarcely aay tempta* 
tion } that could prevail pver his virtue* But 
his levity and inexperience expose him to 
these evils : . he thinks nothing of them till 
they arrive, and then there is no escape from 
ithem* c 

To conclude: if any thing can rescue. un- 
v^ary youth out of the hands of their own folly, 
it must be such a train of refletioa as the text 
pfiers to us. Let it sink deep into their minds, 
that there are indeed bitter thihgs decreed 
against the iniquities of that early age ; that a 
thousand temporal evils spring from that 
source; that vicious habits are in themselves 
vexatious and tormenting ; and^ that, uncor- 
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iwted, and unrepented >of/ they fill the mind' 
with inutterable remorse and horror. ' 



. k 



When the« sins of youth are seen in thig^ 
light, it is not by giving- them the s6ft name 
of infirmities, or by cloathing them with ideas 
of pleasure, that vfeishall be able to reconcile 
the mind to them. Such thin disguises will 
not conceal their true forms and natures from 
us. We shall still take them for what indeed 
they are, for sorcerers and assassins, the en- 
chanters of our reason and the murderers of 
our peace. 

The sum of all is comprised in that memo- 
rable advice of the Psalmist, so often quoted 
in this place (and, for once, let it have its 
efifect upon us) : Keep innocency, and take 
Jieed to the thing that is rights for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last '« 

Or, if the scorner will not listen to thU 
advice, it only remains to leave him to his 
own sad experience ; but not till we have 
made one charitable effort more to provoke 
his attention by the caustic apostrophe of the 
wise man: Rejoice, O young man, in thy 

« Pg,S3avu.S8. 
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youth, and let thj/ bemrt e^eer tku i^ th§ 
days of thy youth, mad waJk m the ways of 
thy hearty and in the sight of thine eyes i 
hut KNOW iHou^ that, fw aU these iUngi, 
Gad wiU bring thee i^a judgment ^« 
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EcCLfiSIASTEd yil. S)^ SS. 

••• . - • • " . •- 

'' .i ■ . ' ' f .■ .. t 

To^hc no heed unto all tfords tfffli art s^lcen^ 
, fest thjQu hsgir thy ^^ffvflnf cur^^ fhee, JF\/r 
^ oftentimes^ akp. thififi qwn hegirt h^weij^ 

others. 

XhE royal alithor i^f t^ bosk h» hm» 
much and justly celebrated for his wise apho- 
rkms and prec^p<r» qh tb|^ 90|i4Hct ^ hmian 
life AipQJ^g 9*W§ of t^i^ ^gxtt^ ^ ifi»%mt9 
de3^rve to be h»4 i^.r^iW^iWi wbiqbji tboi^ 
simply and Ifimilji^Jiy ^pr^^^f^ 4d^d tply 
1^ thi^ re4e?49n f)f | naaik wii» Im4 grwt 
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e:rperience of the worlds and h%d studied with 
care the secret workings of his own mind« 

The purpose of it is^ to disgrace and dis* 
countenance that anxjous cuKfosii^r (the result 
of ouir 'i^ity; add a mis^id^ iietf-lov^ wiiicb 
prompts us to inquire into the sentiments and 
opinions of other persons concerping us^ an() 
to give otirrstel^ies flo reJfr'tlH we understand 
what, in their private and casual copversationsi 
they say of us, 

^^ This curious disposition^ says the preacher^, 
is by all ipeans to be repressed^ as the in-t 
dulgence of it is both fooush and unjust ; 
as it not only serves to ecQbitter your own Ijv^ 
by, the unwelcome discoveries ye ia^re', inmost 
likely to^inake ; But at the same tiine to convict 
your *6wn conscience^ of much iniquity ; since, 
tipbn' rettexion, ye wilt find that ye have, 
yourselves, been guilty at some unguarded 
hour or other, of tbp same malignity or 4ipn 
pattcy towards other men." 

'. . • * • ■ ' 

-* * ^ * ■ . . , 

» i 

In these two considerations is. compnsed 
whatever can be said to discredit this vice : t|le 
«n», you see, taken from the preacher's know^ 
ledge of human life ; the of Aer, from his inti- 
matg aoquaiatance with the secret depravrtr 
?nd COfru|)tion of the Huflfjiw^ heart, 
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Permit me, theil, to enlargfe dn these two 
topics; and, by that means, to open to yoii 
more distinctly the wisdom, and the^ twrrr 
4>f that conduct, which is here recommendeci 
to us, of not giving a sollicitous attention to 
"f Ae Jrivolous and tmweighed censures of other 
men. '■'■'■ 
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h Take no heed^ says the preacher, to all 
u»rds that are spoken, lest thou, hear xht 
SERVANT CURSE THffE. This is the FIRST rca- 

sbn which he assigns for his advice* 

-»■.•••■ 

r 

TTle force 6f it will be clearly apprehended^ 
if We reflect (as the observitig author of the 
text had certainly done) that nothing is more 
flippant, nothing more unreai^onably and un- 
accountably petulant, than the tongue of man* 

It is so little under the controul, I do not 
say of candour, or of good-nature, but of com* 
mon prudence, ^nd of common justice, that 
it moves, as it were, with the slightest breath 
of rumour ; nay^ as if a tendency to speak ill 
of others were instinctive to it, it waits n)any 
times for po cause from without, but is prompted 
jte we may say, by its own restlessness and 
volubility to attack the characters of those who 
(^ance to be the subject of discourse* Witb« 



out prpvocntioi), without malicci withw^ ^ 
much 9.S intentignal iU-VjrilL i^ ^oe^ ^he v^ 
of the preseat coppipwy ; vibygfte^ w^h % 
prevailing tpp^ of qQnwwitioi|.j pr tf^fJ^ oi>r 
c^sipn frpoi tl^e tiUght^st gccuffepo^ frpw 
spiqe idle CQPCeit tfe^t |5trike«i tba fewy, froiji 
the impulse of a sudden and half-formed f uf« 
gestion^ that stirs within us^ to exercise its 
nativity in. ^ Q^ejefis wrmure pf othpr mefi. 

" * • • • . 
Nay^ wh^Av i9 more to b^lan^pted^ (I^e 
sagacious obse^y^r of m wkiftd wiU fund rea^ 
to conclude^ that no zeal for our interests^ no 
^iivlnejis fp5 piir prsp»S| sh^U ft aU t^o^ii^re- 
Itnun thi9 Wftruly; member, the tpQgii^ frpi^ 
taking unwelcome fneedoms with uf« Th^ 
dearcjst friend w^ have, shall at spn^ l^plvipky 
inpmwt be seduced by an affectation pf v?il;i py 
a start of humour^ by a flow of spirits, by a 
jfudd^n jsurmia^i or indispp^ition, by wy th«|ig, 

in ghprt, tp kt U]\ *uch things .pf us^ a^ Ji^vfi 
»pme d^gre^ pf ^harpn^?? wj th^p^ii ftfld wp^Jd 

Try "^S • •« _ t • 1 •■ 

. . » . < . ... - ' 

Thxn s^ppeara to l^ye Ik£» tbe swtifo^D.t of 

the wise pjmcher in th^ te;j<;. Ayojj^, pay§ hg, 
j^.9 i|mp*rt|»^i)t duyioeity* k«t (^ ^i^ir ^ 

?ffri>^»i^ cum tkif % i^t ti*e vgty jw^spos tb»$ 
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livft under thy ropf ^4 are mo^t oWiged t(t 
thee, whp ftre rgftg^jwaably F^smpifd to l^^v^. i}^ 

ifafpiest cpupern % thy Iwwwr ^nd i^itere^t, 

a<ui copi wbps^iicl^lity ^pd gratitud9 th? »^uri^ 
^Q^ cpvjfort of thy whole life ippr^ impp?4iftte^ 

^jj^ijcU, ]^^ ^v^n the^ !?e frund to wak^ frw 

with thy character. For there is a time, whw^ 
even these may he carried to speak undutiiiilly 

wd ffepe«pe5tf»ily of tibi»» . ..^ ., 

. ft." . '* '.'.' 

A^ wwW wy paw vf i^h tp ff^k^ <;hi? 4i9* 

covery of those, who are esteei^dtp b^, apd, 
notwithstanding these occasional ireedbros, 

p^^l«ips flfre^ hi^ ixm ?ery wta ^wJ ^flp?etiop^te 

(HerwJs? 

^ - . ■ " ■ 

jpor thi^V lapt, whe^ tWsi uij^iijpky 4isepv?jy ' 
»,ro?*?^ th%t the oflTondpd p^rty lyill tr^»t ijjj 
yijth neglect, or he ip % wrjditioA tp CWi^id^ 

it with ^pse aJlow^pq^s, th^t, ip reaspQ and 

ft^ityi may he rpqnired qf him. Np such 
thing ; It will appear tp bipa ip the Ught pf .» 
heinpijs an4 unpardpn^hle ipdigiiity; it will 
f@P9if ion warin resentments, and pot only fil| 
y^ niind with present disquiet, but ipost pro? 
^f^bly provoke him to i^ver^ ^po^tulptipns \ 
th^ usu^.1 friiit of which is, to m?ke a delibA* 
ytle and active enemy of hinia who w»«, befof^ 

only in iop^utiQus mi indiapraei; ^ien4 ; ft;tb9 
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be*, it #fll engiender I know not what uneasy*' 
j^onsies ttnd black suspicions ; which will 
mislead his judgment on many occasions ; and 
inspire an anxious distrust, not of the faulty 
pierson himself only, but of others, who stand 
in the same relation to him, and, perhaps, of all 

mankind/ 



.. • ■ - •• • ' > 

Tl^ese several ill efl^ts may be supposed, as' 
X Sfi^id, to flow from the discovery : and it will 
be useful to set the malignity of each in its trtie 
and proper light. 

1. JFlrsfl then, consider that a likely, or ra- 
ther infallible effect of this discovery, is, to 
fire the mind with quick and passionate re* 
sentmenis. And what is it to be in this state, 
but to lose the enjoyment of ourselves ; to have 
the relish of every thing, we possess, embittered 
by pungent reflexions On the perfidy and base- 
ness of those, with whom we live, and of 
Hirhom it is our happiness to think well ; to 
have the repose of our lives disturbed by the 
diost painful of all sensations, that of supposed 
injury from our very friends ? And for what 
is this wretchedness, this misery, encountei^? 
For the idleness of an unweighed discourse j 
fcr' something, which, if kept secret ftova us, 
\s9A been perfectly insignificant $ for a di8<* 
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f^ourtesy^ which meant nothing and tended t^ 
nothing ; for a word^ which came from • t^ 
tongue, rather than the heart ; or, if the heart 
had any share in producing it, was recalle4 
|)erbaps, at least forgotten, in the moment it 
>va8 spoken. ; And can it be worth while to inr 
dulge a curiosity which leads to such tormen^ 
when the object of our inquiry is itself so fri- 
volous, as well as the concern we have in it r 
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. . ,^« Another mischief attending the gratifii 
lion of this impertinent curiosity, is. That the 
unwelcome . discoveries we make, nqturdlljf 
lead to peevish complaints and . severe ^ff 
postulations ; the effect of which is, not only 
to continue and inflame the sense of the injury 
already received, but to draw fresh and greasier 
indignities on ourselves, to push the offending 
party on extremes, and compell him, almost, 
whether he will or no, to open acts of hos- 
tility against us/ The former ill treatment 
of us, whatever it might be, was perhaps 
forgotten .; at least it had hitherto gone no 
further than Words, :gind, while it was, or was 
supposed to be, undiscovered, there was no 
thought of repeating the provocation, and theie 
was time and opportunity left for repenting of 
it, a^d for recovering a just sense of violated 
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duty. But whto the 6lSetitt h anderttdod td 
♦br nb longer a seefet, the discovery prorokl!! 
firesh offences* Either pride puts the aggrestof 
dn justifying what he has ddne ; dr the shi^thd 
tf (fonviction, and th^ despair 6f patdioiii turM 
itidlfierence intd hat6 } I'eady t6 break out intd 
til k6rt^ot ill di^<!^ , and the readier^ becauit^ 
th^ strdng resentkMeht of s6 slif^ a tnitiet^ 
as a careless expr6S!iibh, k itsdf^ Ih tunt^ ae- 
counted an atrocious injury. And thus a small 
£secrtirtesy3 vrhidh, if utmoticied^ YoA pliBs^tttly 
dkd atvay, shall graiw- and spread. ^iaM> a footed 
^Cr^i^'produ^veof gross reciprMfll iMtiii- 
tids^ Md peridandiit as life ks^lf« 

It is On this account that wise meu ham 
alvrayi thought it bett^ td connive at uoffe^ 
rate injurifs^ ihan^ by an open reseiltmeut of 
them> to provoke greater: and nothii^ is 
metitioned so much to the honour of a noUe 
"Romany aathat^ when he had &e papcraof 
an enemy in bis hands (which woidd ceitaiidy 
•havt discoverad the di^ffitotioa of inanj* psneim 
towards the republk and himself) h^ AeM6y€i 
tfiem all> and prudantly^ aa wall a^ gaMroualy^ 
Msdiyed to know jfiothiiig of wfeat tbty ooa- 
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liiiied. ■ : ^Alid this edfldtiGfj which WM th«ilgbl 
m bedditkkig Ap^i Uian ii^ftib'M^lUf^ b '«»< 

attd niAghsniHii^j td s&y «t>th{<tg (if higher 

ikmW^) th« dttty kifkd ecttte^m 6f «v«ty priv&ti 

1 ■ 

. ': J f •• , '■.'-"•• 

3. B6t, lil^rty, «tipj)6slhg th^^ reSetitttient 
tWwteiWd <m the disciotery df ati tiflgMtdill 
secret, should not break out into overt aets 6( 
hatred and revenge, still the matter would not 
fcltilititill tnfctld^. For, it wmld ^uf^lif lA^ed 

jpWf dA the hiirt mind ; and do irrc^fabte 
Ittjtlry tb the itiord character, as well ki em- 
fc/itttt* th* whole life of hito whb wa^ unhappily 
conscious to them. 

The experience of such neglect 6t infitfeity 
\x\ these wh6m we had hitherto Wdd siiid 
thttted, atid from whom we had feicpictid u 
Stilfeible rctum of thitt and love, wdtild ittfel- 
libly «OUr the teiliper, and create a coniStahi ftp- 
ptehetision of future unkindness. It W<:m!d eflkee 
the native candour of the ttijiidy and tyrihg i 
cloud of jealousy over it, which would darken 

ouf vifews of humah life. It wottM ftiakfe us 

Cdld, ftttd gloomy, and reserved; Indifleretit 

'to thwewho deserved bert of uis, andthaapt 
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fpiptliepfficesi.of society and l^f^Qdship* Th<r 
nfK>re w^'^itppteised these sentiments^ the mort 
wppid they fester and rankle within us ; till 
the mmd became all over tenderness and sensi^ 
bijity^ and felt equal pain^rom its own ground^ 
less surmises^ as from real substantial injuries. 
In a word, we should have no relish of con- 
versation, no sincere enjoyment of any thing, 
we should only be miserable in, mi Jronf 
ourselves. 

• • • 

And U this a condition to be officiously 
courted, and sought after ? Or rather, could 
we suffer more from the malice of our bitterer 
enemy, than we are ready to do from our own 
anxious curiosity to pfy into the infirmiti^ of 
our friends ? 

Hitherto I have insisted on the danger of 
giving heed to all words that are spoken, ijsst 

THOU HEAR THY SERVANT CURSE THEE ; in Other 

words, on the folly of taking pains to make 
a discovery, which may prove unwelcome in 
itself, and dreadful in the consequent' evils it 
jnay derive upon us. 

II. It now remains that I say one word on 
the INJUSTICE, and want of equity, which ap* 
pears in this practice. For qitentiaie^ also 
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THIKE OWN HEART KNOWEfTH, THAT tttOU tftY- 
SELF^ LIKEWISE, HAST CURSED OTHEl^S. V > 



• \ 



Aiid as in th'e former case the preacher ifreW 
his remonstrance From his knowledge of ;the 
worM^ so in this, he reasons from his iiitiuiate 

knowledge of the human heart. • 

.... I 

J ... ' * ■ 

Let the friendliest, the bdst infan living, 
explore his own conscience, and then let him 
tell us, or rather let him tell himself, if he 
can,' that he has never offended in the in- 
stance here given. I suppose, on a strict 
inquiry, he will certainly call la mind some 
peevish * sentiment, some negligent censure, 
some sharp reflection, which^ at times, hath 
escaped him, eveti in regard to his second 
selfy a bosom fHend. Either hfe took some- 
thing wrong, and some suspicious circum- 
stance misled him ; or, he was out of health 

• 

and spirits; or, he was ruffled by some un- 
grateful accident; or, he had forgotten him- 
self in an hour of levity; or a splenetic 
moment had surprised him. Some or other 
of these causes, he will find, had betrayed 
him into a sudden warmth and asperity of 
expression, which he is now 'ashamed and 
sorry for, and hath long since retractfd and 
condemned. 

VOL. VI. E E 
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Still further, at the very time when thi» 
infirmity overtook him^ he had no purposed 
unfriendliness, no resolved disaffection towards 
the person he allowed himself to be thus free 
with. His tongue indeed. had offended, but 
his heart had scarce consented to the offence. 
The next, day, the hext hour, perhaps^ he 
would gladly have done all service, possibly he 
would not have declined to hazard his life, ioy 
this abused friend. 

,1 appeal, as the wise author of the text 
does, . to yourselves, to the inmost recollection 
of your o\vn thoughts, if ye ,do not know 
and feel that this which I have described hath 
sometimes been your own case. And what 
then is the inference from this self-conviction ? 
Certainly, that ye ought in common justice, 
to restrain your inclination of prying into the 
unguarded moments of other men. If your 
best friends have not escaped your flippancy, 
where is the equity of demanding more re- 
serve and caution towards yourself from them ? 
Without doubt the proper rule is to suppose, 
and to forgive, these mutual indiscretionsj 
which we are all ready to commit towards 
each other. We should lay no stress on these 
casual discourtesies ; we should not desire to 
be made acquainted with them ; we should 



tfismiss them, if some officious whisperer 
bring the information to us, with indifierenoe 
and neglect. To do otherwise is not only to 
vex and disquiet ourselves for trifles : It is to be 
unfair, uncandid, and unjust , in our dealings 
with others ; it is to convict ourselves of par- 
tiaUty and hypocrisy. For thine own heart 
knatoeih^ that thbu thyself likewise hast done 
tie same thing. 

: y« have now, then, before you the $ub-: 
stance of those considerations which the text 
ofiers, for the prevention of that idle and. 
hurtful curiosity of looking into the secret di»t 
positions and diseour;ses of other men. Ye 
see how foolish, how dangerous, how iniqui- 
tous it is, to give heed to all words that are 
spoken. 

It becomes a man indeed to lay a severe 
check and restraint on his own tongue. Far 
better would it be, if all men did so. But 
they who know themselves and others, will 
not much expect this degree of self-government^ 
will not, if they be wise^ be much scandalized 
at the want of it; since they know the ob^ 
servance of it is so difficult and sublime a virtue; 
since they know that nothing less than extra* 
ordinary wisdom can, at all times, prevent the 
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tongue of man from running into excessiis ;: 
since they are 6ven told by an Apostle^ lYiat 
if my nmn offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man ^. 

Let us then allow for what we cannot ii^eW 
b^l^. And kt this consideration conte in ^i<t 
ctf the others, employed in the text, to eXpell 
an inveterate folly, which prompts us to \kf 
more stress upon words, than such frivolous 
attd fugitive things deserve. Let us^ regard 
them, for the most part, but ad the shaking of 
a leaf, or the murmur of the idle air: they 
rarely merit our tiotice, and attention, more i 
or, when they do, we should finc^^ it better to 
indulge our charily, than our curiosity ; I mean^ 
to heHeve tvell of others, as long as we can, 
rather than be at the pains of an anxious in* 
cjuiry for a pretence to think ill of them* 

* James iii. ^. 
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